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Roger Williams, after returning in 1654 from a two j-ears' visit in 
England, wrote thus of some of his employments while in that country : 
*• It pleased the Lord to call me for some time, and with some persons, 
to practice the Hebrew, the Greek,Latin, French and Dutch. The secre- 
tary of the council (Mr. Milton) for my Dutch I read him, read me 
many more languages. ♦ ♦ ♦ i taught two young gentlemen, a 
parliament man's sons, as we teach our children English, by words, 
phrases and constant talk." 

In these brief sentences we see the founder of Rhode Island as a 
scholar, a teacher, aud the friend of Milton. It will always seem a sur- 
prising thing that the colony founded by such a man should not have 
established for itself, like the adjoining colonies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, a system of common schools. Yet nothing is plainer than 
the reasons which led to this ; and they cannot be more clearl}* stated 
than the}' were given a quarter of a century ago by Hon. E. R. Potter, 
a man who has rendered this State almost equal service in law and in 
education : — 

** One of the first things which strikes an observer in considering the early 
history of Rhode Island, Is, that the population was not homogeneous. Massa- 
chusetts was settled by colonies tVoni one people, and nil actuat<^d by the same 
notions of religious and civil government, and of a similar religious creed. 
Connecticut was an offshoot ft*om Massachusetts, and the same principles and 
ideas had a controlling Influence In Its settlement. 

** Rhode Island, on the contrary, was settled hymen of all religious views 
and opinions. As the first settlers fled ftom persecution In Massachusetts, it 
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natarally l>ecame an asylum for all who like them were persecuted for conscience' 
sake. The predecessors of our Baptists were all Aigitives from persecution. 
The Quakers nearly all came here from the same cause and to avoid the severe 
laws which were made against them in other colonies. And the friends and fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Hutchinson constituted a respectable portion of the new com- 
munity. Here, too, half a century after the first settlement, came a colony of 
French Huguenots, driven from their countr>' by the same spirit which had ex- 
pelled Koger Williams from our sister colony. 

**For the verj* reason that In this colony no reliarlon was established, nor the 
observance of any religious forms compelled by law, it was natural that many 
should resort here who had no religion at all ; and that the settlement should 
include many wild spirits, who came here because In the then thinly peopled 
country* on the borders of our beautiful bay, they could obtain an easy subsist- 
ence, free from the restraints of all law whatever. 

" Rhode Island thus difTcreil entirely from the neighboring states In Its mode 
of settlement. Its population resembled more the population of one of our 
western states at the present day ; a collection of people coming from different 
nations and at different times, some actuated by the desire of religious freedom, 
some by desire of freedom from all law ; some by the spirit of speculation, (for 
even that then prevalle<l) ; and some from that wild love of adventure which 
has always exercised such a sway In the iJreast of man. 

** Driven from Massachusetts under such circumstances, the original settlers 
viewed everything which they had left behind them with hostility. In Massa- 
chusetts, as in most early settlements, the clergy being the only class of leisure, 
wer%the depositories of the learning of the infant commonwealth. The clergy 
also always exercised an active control in their government : and wars, leagues 
and important government measures, were seldom undertaken without their 
sanction. 

** Hence, In a great measure, has arisen the feeling against a settled and sala- 
ried clerg}', which has always been a characteristic of our people, and which 
prejudice remains in some parts of the State to the present day In undiminished 
strength. Hence, we have lost the influence which such a body of men would 
always have exerted In favor of education. ♦ » ♦ ♦ 

** Another circumstance, and a ver>' important one to be considered, In account- 
ing for the want of a system of public education among our forefathers was, 
that for nearly one hundred years, Rhode Island could not be said to have any 
settled government. 

** On the Kast, Plymouth claimed to Narragansett Bay, and for the first hun- 
dred years Rhode Island had no jurisdiction east of It. On the west, Connecti- 
cut claimed to Narragansett Bay, under her charter, which she claimed to be 
prior to that of Rhode Island. The first settlers of the Narragansett country 
were obliged to defend themselves by force, from the attempts of Connecticut 
to assert her jurisdiction. She incorporated towns with boundaries extending 
Into Rhode Island, appointed officers at AVickford and other places, and made 
grants of land which were the origin of some of the existing titles. Some por- 
tion of the inhabitants, probably from a desire to have the protection of a 
stronger government, acknowledgcil her jurisdiction, and thus there was a sort 
of civil war constantly going on within our own limits. Citizens of Rhode 
Island were repeatedly seized, carried off and Imprisoned for reftislng to obey 
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the Connecticut authorities. Land titles were disputed, and there seemed little 
security for person or property except in the strength of the possessor. 

** After the Pequod War, Massachusetts and Connecticut claimed the south 
western portion of the State by right of conquest, and in the division it fell to 
Massachusetts, who erected the country about Westerly into a township, by the 
name of Soutl^ertown. Here was another claimant for jurisdiction. But Con- 
necticut seems afterwards to have again asserted her jurisdiction, and Massa- 
chusetts at last gave up the contest. 

*'The settlement at Warwick had also similar difficulties to contend with. A 
part of their inhabitants had submitted themselves to Massachusetts, who as- 
serted her claims to that country, and imprisoned its people for resisting her 
authority. 

" Again, in the great Indian war of 1076, the western portion of our State 
was made the battle ground on which Massachusetts and Connecticut contended 
for victory over the Indians. The settlers of Rhode Island had always main- 
tained a friendly Intercourse with the Indians, and had ue cause to complain of 
them. The war arose ft*om causes growing out of the policy and past wars of 
the neighboring colonies. Yet next to the Indians, Rhode Island was the prin- 
cipal sufferer. The armies of the united colonies desolated the country, and 
what they left, the Indians, exasperated and driven to desperation, burnt and 
destroyed. Almost all the Inhabitants on the west side of the Bay were obliged 
to retreat to Newport, for shelter and protection. 

" After the war, the settlers returned to their ruined homes. But Connecti- 
cut, powerful ft-om her recent victory, continued the contest for jurisdiction. 
Rhode Island, weak and exliausted by a war she had not provoked, w^ sub- 
jected to the burden and expense of almost continued negotiations in England ; 
and It was not until 1728, nearly one hundred years from the date of the arrival 
of Roger Williams, that the boundary was settled, and Rhode Island acquired 
undisputed control of Narragansett. 

"It was not until 1709, that Rhode Island felt strong enough and sure enough 
of the success of her cause, to grant land titles in Narragansett. Before that 
time, the country along the shore of the Bay had been settled, and the rights of 
the settlers undisturbed, but all the central and western portions of the Narra- 
gansett country, were occupied as our public lands In the West now are, by 
squatters, as they are called. Their claims were acknowledged, their conflicting 
boundaries settled by surveys, and deeds given them from the State, about 1709. 

•* As may be supposed, during these troubles, the population of the western 
part of the State, then colony, was small In number, scattered and feeble. 
When, In 1061, a company was formed at Newport, for the purpose of settling 
Mlsquamlcuck, there was a powerful nation of Indians between them and their 
destined western abode. In leaving their old homes they had the same difficulties 
to encounter, the same anxieties for the future, which the emigrants of the pre- 
sent day meet with In our western wilderness. And when afterwards they were 
Incorporated as a township, It received the name of Westerly. 

"It would be unreasonable to expect of a people so situated much progress In 
the comforts and elegancies of life. Occupied with keeping up a friendly inter- 
course with the natives on the one side, and defending their lives and property 
'from the attacks and machinations of rival colonies, who regarded and treated 
them as heretics, rebels or Intruders, on the other ; It required all their energies 
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to gain a bare subsistence. No wonder, therefore, that they did not establish 
schools and colleges, and that we do not find among them the arts, and the re- 
finement of manners, which we could only expect in an older and more settled 
state of society. 

" There is another fiict in the social history of Rhode Island which ought not 
lightly to be passed over, because its influence is still to be traced among us. 
The institution of domestic slavery for a long time existed here. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** But slave labor was nearly confined to the towns along the Narragansett 
Bay, — Newport, Portsmouth, South Kingstown, North Kingstown, Exeter, War- 
wick, Bristol and Jamestown. South Kingstown had the greatest number next 
to Newport. 

** All along the belt of land adjoining the west side of the Bay, the country, 
generally productive, was owned in large plantations by wealthy proprietors, 
who resided on and cultivated their land. They had the cultivation which would 
naturally result from a life of leisure, from intercourse with each other, and 
with the best informed men of the colony, and from the possession of private 
libraries, for that day, large and extensive. But any comnwn system of educa- 
tion they could not have, from their very situation and distance from each other. 

** In the Interior and westernmost portions of the State the population was 
scattered, the roads and means of communication poor, and the people them- 
selves enjoying but few of the comforts and luxuries of life. There were no 
towns, and but few villages, to serve as centres of communication and informa- 
tion, and to set an example to the rest of the community ; for nearly all the 
villages in the western part of the State are of recent growth, and the result of 
manufacturing ludustr}'. Their only opportunities of adding to their knowl- 
edge were their religious meetings, their town meetings, and the county 
courts."* 

It must be also remembered that the population of Rhode Island, ex- 
elusive of Indians, did not exceed 7,000 in 1680, and was only 10,000 
at the end of the century. A census taken in 1730 gave but 17,935. Ex- 
cept in a few of the larger settlements, therefore, there was no great 
opportunit}* for the organization of a public school system ; and the school 
history of a few of these settlements is the early histor}- of education in 
Rhode Island. 

Among these settlements Newport clearly took the lead in respect to 
schools. The early toin n records are in ver3' imperfect condition, having 
been carried off by a Tory Sheriff when the British entered the island ; 
having been sunk at Hurlgate, been kept in New York a year without dr} - 
ing, and been returned in a mutilated state by the British commander. But 
it is known from other authority that, in two years from the foundation 
of the town, a school was established under the following circumstances : 

•Address delivered bofore the Rhode Island Historical Society, on the evening of 
February' 19th. ISftl, by Elisha R. Potter, member of the society. Providence, 1851. (Re. 
printe<1, It^lH.) Compare the similar views expressed in an article in Barnard's Journal 
of R. I. Institute, Ac., II , 33. It was attributed to Judge Staples. 
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Rev. Robert Lenthal, a elerg3'maD of the cbarch of England, was called 
by the people of Weymouth, Massachusetts, to be their pastor ; but left 
Massachusetts from some ecclesiastical trouble, and came to Newport, 
where he assisted Rev. Dr. Clarke in the ministry. According to Cal- 
Icnder's Historical Discourse, which was for many 3'ear8 the only his- 
tory* of Rhode Island, Mr. Lenthal was admitted as freeman, August 
6, 1640. 

** And August 20, Mr. Lenthal was, by vote, called to keep a public school for 
the learning of youth, and for his encouragement there was granted to him and 
his heirs, one hundred acres of land, and four more for an house lot ; it was also 
voted * that one hundred acres should be laid forth and appropriated for a 
school, for encouragement of the poorer sort, to train up their youth in learning, 
and Mr. Robert Lenthal, while he continues to teach school, is to have the ben- 
efit thereof.' But this gentleman did not tarry very long; I find him gone to 
England the next year but one."* 

It is not clearl}' established that any community in New England can 
claim an earlier school record than thi^. The first public teacher in Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, was apparently elected in 1640, for it is not clear 
that the school taught in that city by Rev. John Fisk, in 1687, was es- 
tablished by any public vote. The first petition for a free school in 
Boston, Massachusetts, is dated in 1636 ; but the first record concerning 
such schools in Boston was made in 1642,t as was the first record in 
Hartford, Ct. 

This school tract of one hundred acres was allotted in what is now the 
town of Middletown, but in 1661 was exchanged for a tract afterwards 
know*n as Newtown, or school land. In 1663, this tract was ordered to 
be divided into lots, and to be sold or loaned on condition that the 
purchasers should pay to the town treasurer an annual rent to constitute 
a fund for the schooling and educating of poor children, according to the 
direction of the town council for the time being, who are hereby empow- 
ered to direct, regulate and manage the said charity in behalf of the town, 
to the best advantage, according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof." J 

It is plain from the records, that the original schooUhonse existed in 
1685, and that it was decaying in 1700, when, at a quarter meeting, 
there appears an entry " that Ebenezer Mann may have some of the lum- 
ber that has fallen down about the old school-house, to help build his 
house." A new school-house was ordered to be built, January 31, 1704-5, 
but the order was revoked in April, and land was granted to Samuel 

* Callender's Discourse ; Elton^s edition, p. 116. 

t Annaal Report ot School Committee of Salem, Mass., (1876) p. 83, 

X Bamard^s Journal of B. I. Institute of Instruction, III, 145. 
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Cranston anrl oUiers, for the purpose of building a school-house there. 
In OctolK:r, 170G, additional land was granted and ordered to be sold 
'* for finisiiing the school house in or near the market place in Newjwrt." 

It appears, however, that in a few years the subscribors to the school- 
house had become weary of their undertaking, and surrendered the 
building to the ownership of the town. The vote receiving it Kas as 
follows : 

*• At an adjourned (luartor uioHinjr, Aufriist 18th, 1708.— Voated, Tliat the 
town roinicn of Newport :ire empowered to take ye school-house into their 
hantN. to nianaire all ye prudential aftalrs beloiij^hii; to said house, always re- 
serving ti> yv quarter meeting in .»*aid town ye power of choosing ye school mas- 
ters for said house, always provided that ye ft-eemen of said tt>wn assembled in 
their quarter meet in/r have power Itirther to alter or order ye above premises 
and the ♦ ♦ power always be Invested therein." 

But the building does not seem to have been finally completed, belfry 
and all, until April, 1739. 

Thus Robert licnthal, and after him John Jethro and Thomas Fox, 
schoolmasters, had buildings in which to teach, and had, moreover, an 
allotted sahiry from tlie income of the school lands. Thomas Fox at one 
time had the salary of £2, w hich w ould now hardly procure the service* 
of a first class teacher ; but astlie whole school lands were let for £8, it is 
evident that a little money, in tiiose days, bought a good deal. Farther 
details of these negotiations sometimes occur as follows: 

*' Quarter mcctin;^, April 17,17o*K— Mr. William (illhert being chosen school- 
master for ye town of Newport, and pro])0!>infr that upon couditious, the quarter 
nieetiuij^ ^^rant liini of the l>enelU of tlie school hmd, viz., the cliambcr aud sellar 
and the i^roilt arisin;; from ye school land in this part of the tOAVU, and some 
conveni«ney for keepin;: of tire in tlie winter season, he is willing to teach 
school for tlie year ensuin;^, andtobepn tlie second Monday in Ma}' next, voated 
and allowed an act of the quarter meetiniij." 

Eighteen months later (October 1, 1710) came this step toward "the 
higher education." 

" The i)elition of Mr. (Jallaway, for the liberty of teaching of a lathi school In 
the two little rooms in the school-housi; of this town, is hereby granted.** 

In 1729, it seems, besides the central school of Newport, there were 
two schoolmasters, paid £10 each, in the woods part of the town." Thib 
part was set oft* as Midilletown, in 1713, after which there was apparently 
but the central school again. The first schoolmaster chosen in annual 
town meeting was John Callcnder, June 3, 171G. This gentleman was 
also pastor of the First Baptist Church, and was the author of the histor- 
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ical discourse alreadj- quoted. It was a centennial address deHvered in 
1738, in commemoration of the first settlement of tlie island. Mr. Cal- 
lender was again choseu schoolmaster in 1747, and died during the Jan- 
UsLYy following, being succeeded by ** Terrence Donally," whose name 
indicates his origin. 

In 1 763, the town voted to sell a portion of the school lands, and the 
purchase money was assigned to be used as follows : 

** Voted, That ye monies, arising by the sale of said lots and also ye annual 
quit rents forever, shall be paid to ye town treasurer, for ye time being, and yt 
ye same shall be a fUnd for ye schooling and educating of poor children, accord- 
ing to ye discretion of ye town council, for ye time being, who are hereby em- 
powered to direct, regulate and manage ye said charity in behalf of said town 
to ye best advantage, according to ye true intent and meaning thereof." 

But it appears that the town school-house was destroyed by tire, in 
1774, and that for the next half century, no school was supported from 
the income of the school land. Thus ended the first experiment at public 
education in the leading settlement of Rhode Island.* 

The first public action, in behalf of education in Providence took 
place in May, 1663, when the proprietors passed the following order: 
'* It is agreed b}' this present Assembly that one hundred acres of up- 
land and six acres of meadow (or lowland to the quantity of eight 
acres, in lieu of meadow) shall be laid out within the bounds of this 
town of Providence ; the which land shall be reserved for the mainte- 
nance of a school in this town ; and that afler the said land is laid out, 
and the bounds thereof set, it shall be recorded in our town records, ac- 
cording to the bounds fixed, and shall be called by the name of the 
school lands of Providence." 

Judge Staples, in his Annals of Providence, states that this is the 
earliest grant now to be found in the records, and the earliest reference 
to a school or any means of education. From a petition of Joun Whip- 
ple, Jr., in the files of the city clerk's ofl3cc, presented to the town, Jan- 
uar}' 28, 1684, it appears that a whole purchase right of land had long 
before that time been set apart for the use and benefit of a school.^t 
In 1696, again, a piece of land was assigned to certain persons for the 
erection of a school-house. The same thing took place in 1751; and 
earlier than this, (in 1725,) Mr. George Taylor had the use of a room in 
the State House to keep a school in. The first reference to a town 

•The passages in the early town records bearing on education have been carefully 
transcribed by the Probate Clerk of Newport.Mr. Benjamin B. Howland, and were printed 
in the Netcport Mercury of Dec. 4, 18, 1875; Jan. 15, 29, 1876. Compare Bamar<rs Journail, III., 
145. 

t staples' Annals of Providence, p.492. 
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school house is found in the records of 1752, and it is probable that the 
town simply allowetl the schoolmaster the use of it, at a fised rent, the 
pupils pa^'ing him for his services. At a town-meeting held December 
2, 1767, the citizens went so far as to vote to build three school-houses 
for small children and one for youth, to provide instructions, and pay 
the expense from the trcasur}*, and these schools to be under the super- 
vision of the school committee." A plan for the organization of these 
schools was reported b}- the committee, through Governor Jabez Bowen, 
and may be found in the pages of Staples' Annals of Providence. It is an 
admirable report, and is based upon this wide provision : " That every 
inhabitant of this town, whether they be f^ee of the town or not, shall have 
and enjo}' an equal right and privilege of sending their own children, and 
the children of others that may be under their care, for instruction and 
bringing up, to any or all of the said schools." 

It appears, however, that this beneficent project was defeated, and the 
grounds of defeat are thus quaintly given by Moses Brown, another 
member of the committee reporting the plan : 

** 1768. Laid before the town by the committee, but a number of the inhabit- 
ants (and what is most surprising and remarkable the plan of a Free School, 
supported by a tax, was rejected by the Poorer sort of the people,) being 
strangely led away not to see their own as well as the public interest therein, 
(by a ftjw objectors at first,) either because they were not the projectors, or had 
not public spirit to execute so laudable a design, and which was first voted by 
the town with great freedom. M. B." 

Rejecting this liberal plan, the town, after several abortive efforts, 
built a school-house jointly with private proprietors, the town owning 
only the lower story, and appointing masters to teach what was appar- 
ently a free school. The town passed rules for both schools and appointed 
a committee to visit both public and private schools. This was the condi- 
tion of affairs in Providence until after the American Revolution.* 

The first schoolmaster in Providence, of whom any definite memorial 
remains, wasWilliam Turpin,whose earliest record is on June 11th, 1684, 
when he executed an indenture with William Hawkins and L3 dia his 
wife, " to furnish Peregrine Gardner with board and schooling one year 
for six pounds ; forty shillings of which in beef and pork ; pork at 
two-pence, and beef at three pence half-penny, per lb. ; twenty shillings 
in corn, at two shillings per bushel ; and the balance in silver money." 
This instrument is in the handwriting of Mr. Turpin, and according to 
Judge Staples, does him credit in point of chirography. During the 
following January, he presented this petition to the town : 

• staples' Annals of ProvideDce, pp. 492-502. 
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** The humble request of William Turpln, now schoolmaster of the said town, 
is, that whereas there was a parcel of land formerly granted by the ancestors of 
said town, and was to be to the use and benefit of a schoolmaster, as by the 
records of the town book will more at large appear, which said order or grant 
was read to me in the presence of several gentlemen, that were the occasion of 
my settling at this town, who promised to be instrumental in the performance 
thereof. Gentlemen, my desire is that the aforesaid land may be forthwith laid 
out, according to the said order or grant, and that the said master or his heirs 
may be invested in the said land, so long as he or any of them shall maintain 
the worthy art of learning. Thus leaving it to you, gentlemen, to give a speedy 
answer, according as you shall think meet, I rest yours to command. 

William Tckpin."* 

There is no record as to the answer given to this petition, nor does it 
appear how long the petitioner could " maintain that worthy art of 
learning.*' He must have been a man of some weight and influence as 
he was afterwards, successively, town representative, town clerk and 
town treasurer. 

Thus much for Newport and Providence. In Barrington, then a part 
of Swansea, Mass., a school was established in 1673, ^Hhree years after old 
Plymouth had voted a free school within her borders," "for the teaching of 
grammar, rhetoric and arithmetic, and the tongues of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, also to teach English and to write." Of this school Rev. John 
Myles was appointed teacher " at a salary of £40 per annum in current 
country pay." It is probable that this included his clerical services also, 
as one of his successors had but £18 per year, " one quarter in money 
and the other three quarters iu provisions at mone}' price," and another 
had "£12 current money of New England, to be paid quarterly, and the 
town to ' pay for his diet'," besides 20s. toward the keeping of his 
horse." Each of these teachers was expected to teach in the several 
places of the town b}' course," so that the horse was quite essential.f 

In Bristol it appears that the original proprietors, iu 1680, granted 
land for the common improvement, for the encouragement and use of 
an able oithodox minister, and for the use and encouragement of an able 
schoolmaster in the town." The first recorded act of the citizens of 
Bristol in regard to schools is dated in September, 1682, when it was 
voted : 

** That each person that hath children in town ready to go to school, shall 
pay three pence the week for each child's schooling to the schoolmaster, and 
the town by rate according to each ratable estate shall make the wages to amount 

* Staples* Annals of Proyidenco, p. 494. 
t Stodb's Hist. R. I. Inst. p. 0. 
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to £24 the year. The selectmeut to look out a grammar schoolmaster and use 
their endeavor to obtain £5 of the cape money granted for such an end." 
** September, 1684, voted £24 the year for Mr. Cobbitt, he officiating in the 
place of a schoolmaster in this town."* 

These seem to have been the main attempts made, before the Revolu- 
tion, to establish popular education in the Rhode Island towns. There 
were also some local e -orts for the instruction of the Indians, of whom 
there were, in 1730, nearly a thousand (985), in the colon\-. These 
efforts began with a gift of land made by t;udge Sewall, for that purpose, 
to Harvard College, in 1696. The colored population was still more 
numerous and the Newport Mercury, of March 29, 1 773, contained the 
folL wing advertisement : 

** Whereas a school was established, several years past, In the town ot New- 
port, by a society of benevolent clergymen of the church of England, in Lon- 
don, with a handsome flrnd for a mistress to Instruct thirty negro children In 
reading, sewing, &c. And whereas It hath hitherto been found difficult to 
supply the said school with the number of children required ; notice Is hereby 
given, that the said school is now kept by Mrs. Maky Buett. In High Street, 
nearly opposite to judge Johnston's, and Is open to all societies In the town, to 
send their young blacks, to the number of thirty ; And, provided, that the num- 
ber cannot be nearly kept up for the ftiture, the gentlemen to whose care and 
direction the said school has been entrusted will be obliged to give It up entirely 
at the expiration of six months." 

As the colored population of Newport must at this time have com- 
prised seven or eight hundred, (having Lumbered 649 in 1730,) it 
certainly seemed discouraging that "all societies" could not furnish 
thirt}' pupils. But the appeal seems to have been successful, and Mrs. > 
Brett, at any rate, renewed the advertisement of her school, still address- 
ed to " all societies," in thj Mercury for March 14, 1774. 

Furnishing an unconscious link between these slave-children and the 
more favored class, the same newspaper, on April 19, 1773, shows us 
Peleg Barker, Jr., advertising his *• morning and afternoon school for 
young misses," adding in the same advertisement that he has for sale 
a likely, well-limbed negro lad, eleven years old." Rising to a higher 
flight of culture, Francis Vandeleur advertises (October 17, 1774,) that 
he is ready to teach F>ench and Italian to young ladie:* at their dwell- 
ings. It was to Francis Vandeleur, perhaps, that the lovely Hunters 
and Champlins, of that day, owed the French accent, be it better or worse, 
with vihich they charmed the hearts of Lauzun and Deux-Ponts. 

*Barnard'8 Journal, B. I. Inst, III, 157. ^ 
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It is rare to find m the school advertisements of that period, anj* dis- 
tinct recognition of young girls as pupils ; and even when this appears, 
it is sometimes evident from the hours announced, that they were ad- 
mitted only at times not devoted to boys. Thus in Ma}-, 1767, a* school 
was advertised in Providence for the instruction of j oung ladies in writ- 
ing and arithmetic; and the hours were from 6 to 7.30 a. M.,and from 
4.30 to 6 p. M. — the price of tuition being $2 per quarter. There was a 
teacher of French at Providence in 1773. The demand for ornamental 
accomplishments seems to have made itself manifest earlier than this, 
for in 1763, the want of a teacher of dancing had been found an evil so 
serious that a correspondent of the Providence Gazette expressed the 
opinion that a competent teacher who could play his own fiddle," 
would meet with encouragement in Providence. This suggestion led 
to a long controversy, in that newspaper, as to the comparative merits 
of danciug-master and spinning-wheel ; but the dancing-master arrived 
soon after, and has certainl}' held his own against the spinuing-whcel, 
down to the present day. . 

In the reminiscences of an aged citizen of Providence, Samuel Thur- 
ber, as recorded hy himself for Judge Staples, there are the following 
facts in regard to education before the Revolution : 

"As respects schools, previous to about the year 1770, they were but little 
thought of; there were in my neighborhood three small schools, perhaps about 
a dozen scholars in each. Their books were the Bible, spelling-book, and 
primer. One kept by John Foster, Esq., in his office; one by Dr. Benjamin 
"West. Their fees were seven shillings and sixpence per quarter. One kept b}' 
George Taylor, Esq., for the church scholars. He, it was said, received a small 
compensation flrom England. Besides these, there were two or three women 
schools. When one had learned to read, write and do a sum in the rule of three, 
he was fit for business. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Rev. James Manning did great things in 
the way of enlightening and informing the people. Schools revived by means 
of his advice and assistance. Previous to him it was not uncommon to meet 
with those who could not write their names.'** 

This important testimony links Brown University with the hist-ory of 
public education in Rhode Island. This Dr. Manning was President of 
Rhode Island College at the tiuiC of its removal to Providence in 1770, 
and the impulse given by him might have made itself felt throughout 
the State, but for the absorbing excitements of the Revolution. A colony 
which saw one of its chief towns in actual possession of the enemy could 
hardly give much attention to school-books or school-houses. The conflict 
left the young State terribly depleted and impoverished, and it had 
scarcely recovered itself when it was urged on to the adoption of a school 
system, by the far-seeing public spirit of one man. 

• staples* Annals of ProTldenoe, pp. 515, 533» 601.2. 



II. JOHN ROWLAND AND HIS ENTERPRISE. 

(1776-1803.) 



The public school system of Rhode Island dates back, as distinctly as 
can be the case with an}' institution, to the labors of one man ; and that 
man neither highl}- educated, nor wealthy, nor occupying what was, or 
is held as a peculiarly elevated social position. John Howland was born 
in Newport in 1757, and was sent to Providence at thirteen to be a hair- 
dresser's apprentice. At eighteen, he enlisted in the Revolutionary 
army, where he remaine.l eighteen months, and among other experiences 
fought under Washington at Trenton. After his return to Providence 
be seems still to have served as barber to high militar}- functionaries, 
recording in his diarj* his professional attendance on General Prescott, 
General Arnold and General Gates. Later he had a shop of his own, 
which was a favorite resort of tlie leading people of the town, so that 
Judge Thacher, of Massachusetts, records in his diary that he was recom- 
mended to go and be siiaved by Mr. Howland as the best preliminar}^ to 
any important information on subjects of local history. In later life he 
was treasurer of the first savings bank in Providence, was President of 
the Rhode Island Historical 8(»ciety, and atoned to his conscience for 
his early share in war by assisting in the formation of a Peace Society, 
of which he was also President. He was also, happily for the commu- 
nir}', a member of the Mechanics* Association ; and it was through this 
body that he began to work for a system of public schools. We fortu- 
nately have his record of the events of that time, and the histor}- of the 
agitation may be given in his own graphic language : 

** In 1789, the Mechanics* Association was formed, and in this body begun the 
agitation that led to the establlshmeut of public schools. When we came to- 
gether in our association, we made the discovery of our deficiencies. There 
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were papers to be drawn, and various kinds of writing to be done, that few of 
us were competent to execute. Then we began to talk. The question was asked, 
ought not our chlklren to have better advantages of education than we have en- 
joyed? And the answer was, yes. Then It was asked, how shall those advan- 
tages be secured? The reply was, we must have better schools. So when we 
had talked the matter over p^etty thoroughly among ourselves, we began to 
agitate. As I was something of a talker, and had practiced writing more than 
most of ray associates, a good deal of this work fell to my lot. And I was very 
willing to do it, because I felt and saw its Importance. So I wrote a number of 
pieces for the newspaper, and tried to Induce others to do the same. I prevailed, 
however, with only one, Grindall Reynolds. He felt as I did about the the mat- 
ter, and wrote a piece for the Gazette in favor of schools. We had, indeed, the 
good will of many educated men. There were Thomas P. Ives, Thomas L. Hal- 
sey, David L. Barnes, and others, who had been educated in the public schools 
in Massachusetts, all of whom understood our wants and favored our movement. 
Governor Bowen and the Bowen family were also frtendly. So was Governor 
William Jones. We met no opposition flrom the wealthy, but they having the 
advantages for their sons and daughters that wealth can always procure, did 
not feel as we poor mechanics did. They were not active. In this beginning of 
the movement, they seemed willing to follow, but were unwilling to lead the 
way. It is a curious fact, that throughout the whole work, it was the most un- 
popular with the common people, and met with the most opposition A*om the class 
it was designed to benefit. I suppose this was one reason why the most influ- 
ential citizens did not take hold of it heartily in the beginning. They thought 
its success doubtfUl, and did not wish, in a public way, to commit themselves 
to an enterprise that would curtail their popularity and influence. This was not 
the case with all, but it was so with many. 

** The more we discussed the subject, the greater became its importance in our 
eyes. After a good deal of consultation and discussion, we got the Mechanics* 
Association to move in the matter. This was an important point gained, and 
an encouragement to persevere. A committee was chosen to take up the subject. 
Of this committee I was a member. They met at my house, and after due de- 
liberation, it was resolved to address the General Assembly. I told them, that 
as neither of us were qualified to draw up a paper in a manner suited to go 
before that body, w^e had each better write a petition embodying our individual 
views, and bring it to our next meeting. Out of these mutual contributions we 
could prepare a petition that would do. This was agreed to, and the committee 
separated. When we next met, it was found that but two had been written ac- 
cording to previous recommendation. Those were by William Richmond and 
myself. Richmond then read his. It was in the usual petition style, ending, * as 
in duty bound will ever pray.' I told the committee I did not like the doctrine 
of that paper. It was too humble in tone. I did not believe in petitioning leg- 
islators to do their duty. We ought, on the contrary, in addressing that body, 
to assume a tone of confidence that with the case fairly stated, they would de- 
cide wisely and justly for the rising generation. I then took out my mem- 
orial and read it. It was not in the shape of an * humble petition.' It expressed 
briefly our destitution, and the great importance of establishing IVee schools to 
supply it. It received the approbation of the committee, and was adopted. 
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" This memorial was presented to the General Assembly In the name of our 
association. It was there warmly debated, and after pretty severe opposition, 
the Assembly referred the whole subject to a committee, with directions to 
report by bill. This bill, embodying a general school system, was drawn up by 
James Burrill, jr.. Attorney General of Rhode Island. I was with him all the 
while, and he readily compiled with my suggestions. 

** When the bill was reported, the Assembly was aft-aid to pass it, until the 
sense of the towns could be obtained. So It was printed, and sent out to the 
freemen for instructions. The great object now was to get the towns to vote 
right. When the subject came before the town meeting in Providence, I moved 
that a committee be appointed to prepare instructions to our representatives, 
and report at the present meeting. This was carried, and William Richmond, 
Samuel W. Bridgham, afterwards our first mayor, George R. Burrill, Wm. 
Larned, and myself, were constituted the committee. It was now late In the 
afternoon, and Bridgham, said, * Mr. moderator, this Is an Important matter. 
It will require some time to draft instructions, and as It Is now almost night, I 
think the subject had better be postponed until tlie next town meeting.* *Never 
fear,' replied Richard Jackson, the moderator, *I guess Rowland has them 
already written in his pocket.* * O,' rejoined Bridgham, * I didn't think of that 
— then we can go on.'* The committee accordingly retired to the office of 
George R. Burrill for consultation. The questions then came up, what shape 
shall the Instructions take? Who shall write them? Various opinions were ex- 
pressed, but I kept silent. Bridgham then turned to me and said, * what do you 
think, Mr. Howland?' I had anticipated the course of events, and was prepared 
to answer the question. I had set up, the night before, till 1 1 o'clock, to pre- 
pare a document I Intended to submit to the town meeting. I therefore said to 
the committee, * I have got my opinion in my pocket. If you wish to hear, I 
will read it.' * Let us hear, by all means,* was the reply. So I took out my 
document, and read It. When I got through, Burrill said, * well, that Is just 
what we want. All we need do is to sign our names.' They accordingly signed 
it, without suggesting any alteration, and we returned and reported it to the 
meeting. The paper was adopted by the town, as its instructions to its repre- 
sentatives. 

** But though Providence was thus committed to the good work, the country 
towns generally were not so safe. In many, the movement was decidedly un- 
popular, and there was ground for apprehension that it might fail. One of the 
most influential men in the State councils was then a resident of Newport. I 
felt very anxious to secure the favorable expression of that town. I therefore 
wrote to the town clerk, urging him to get an article Inserted in the warrant for 
the town meeting, to instruct their representatives to vote for the bill before 
the Assembly. And so fearf\il was I that this precaution would be neglected, 
that I made a special journey to Newport to secure the measure. Much to my 
gratification, Newport voted for the Instructions, and valuable services were 
rendered by Mr. George Champlin, the principal representative fVom that town. 
Essential aid was also rendered by a member fVom Smithfleld- 

" At the autumn session, (1790,) the bill passed the House of Representatives, 
and was sent up to the Senate. That body was aft-ald to pass it, and did not 
dare reject it. So with other unfinished business, they laid It over until the 
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next session. The Assembly met in February in this town. I resolved to per- 
severe in my efforts to get the school bill passed. I saw the secretary, and at 
my suggestion, he placed the deferred bill among the papers first to be called 
up. 

** One day, in the early part of the session, I met Joel Metcalf, a man of 
strong good sense, who had interested himself in the matter of public schools. 
* Come,' said I, * you and I must go up to the Senate to-day and get them to call 
up the school bill.* * Well,' he replied, * I don't know as we can influence that 
honorable body.* * W^e can try,* I responded. And so we went. We saw John 
Innis Clarke, a senator, and told him our errand. * Well,* said he, * the gover- 
nor and senate are to dine with me to-day, and I will do what I can to secure 
favorable action.* W^e left, and went up to the senate chamber in the afternoon. 
As soon as I opened the door, Clarke rose and came to me, and said, * the school 
bill has just passed.* *Was it opposed?' I inquired. *No,* he replied. »I 
called it up, and it was passed without a word in opposition.' Thus we achieved 
our great State triumph— not of long duration indeed, as the act was repealed 
in 180a,— but long enough to secure a permanent blessing to Providence. 

** I shall not confine my narrative to the strict order of dates, as I have no 
minutes of the events I am relating by me. My object is to give a brief view 
of the part I took in this work. The town resolved to establish four schools, 
three on the east, and one on the west side of the river. I was on a committee 
to carry out the design. Having made a motion in town meeting, June 3, 
1799, that a committee be appointed to purchase the shares held by the proprie- 
tors of * Whipple Hall,' and the brick school-house, standing near the State 
house, I was made chairman, and entered at once upon my duties. The other 
members of the committee were Richard Jackson, jr., and John Carlile. After- 
noon after afternoon, accompanied by Paul Allen,! traversed the north end in search 
of the proprietors. Sometimes we found one at home, and another in the street. 
In this way, we picked up forty-five shares, at ^10 each — I making the contract, 
and Allen, as justice of the peace, legalizing it. Five of the old proprietors we 
never could find, nor could we ascertain who were their heirs. To this day, 
they have not been purchased. One of the proprietors, a sturdy, self-willed 
man, at first refused to sell. He * was'nt going to educate other people's child- 
ren.* But after being made to see that the system would go on, and his reftisal 
would injure no body but himself, (the town then owning over forty shares, and 
thus able to control the house,) he relented, and acceded to our terms. We next 
bought the brick school-house. This was more easily done, as the principal 
number of shares was in the hands of Moses Brown, and the town already 
owned the land on which the building stood. These shares were purchased at 
910.50 each. It was not so easy, however, to obtain the lot wanted for a school 
lionse site at the south end. This land belonged to a gentleman who was un- 
willing to have a school of two hundred scholars so near his house and garden. 
I was not on the commiitee to make this purchase, but when I heard he had re- 
fused to sell, I went to see him. I asked the ground of his objections. He 
said if a school was established there, the neighborhood would be a perfect 
bedlam every time it was dismissed. Besides, his garden would be robbed of 
all its f^uit. These were very natural fears. But I assured him they were 
groundless. Under our rules, the school would be dismissed by classes, and not 
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permitted to loiter about the premises, and as to his garden, so strict a watch 
would be kept over the scholars, that his IVuit would be safer than ever. I can- 
not repeat all my arguments on the occasion. It is sufficient to say, that before 
I left him, he consented to sell. 

** Some time alter, when the schools had gone fairly Into operation, the town 
council, accompanied by the school committee, made their first visit to this 
school. When opposite his residence, I requested the company to pause till I 
went in and invited him to go with us. They did so. I went In and said, * I 
have been deputed by the honorable town council and the school committee, to 
Invite you to accompany them In their first visit of examination to the Transit 
street school. He appeared gratified with the attention, and readily complied 
with our Invitation. I will not say there was not a little policy In this. At all 
events. It had a good efTect. Our skeptical IViend was delighted with all he saw 
and heard, and was ever after a firm supporter of the public schools. 

^* Among the exercises of this occasion, was a poetic address made to the 
gentlemen of the honorable council and committee. It was written by Paul 
Allen, and spoken by a lad nine years of age. 

** It was clear, that to carry out our system successfully, a larger sum of 
money than hitherto appropriated for schools must be secured. Here we expe- 
rienced the strongest opposition, and were In greatest danger of defeat. I 
moved. In town meeting, for an appropriation of ^4,000. Some said it was too 
much, and others, hoping to defeat the motion, opposed It on the ground that 
the sum was Insufficient. After listening some time to the discussion, I rose 
and said, that as there appeared to be a difibrencc of opinion In the meeting, 
with a view to obviate the last objection, I would move the Insertion of $6,000 
In the place of $4,000, first proposed. This was seconded by one of the oppo- 
nents, thinking thereby to give the motion its quietus. Much to his surprise, 
however, the motion was adopted. When the result was announced, great ex- 
citement prevailed. Two of the strongest opponents came up to me and said, 
*you have taken us in— you have taken us in— we did'nt Intend to vote you so 
much money.' * You have taken yourselves In, antl I am glad of It,' I replied. 
This agitation of the school matter Induced many of the mechanics to attend 
town meeting, and take an active part In town afi'alrs, who never went before, 

** April 16, 1800, the town appointed James Burrlll, Jr., John Corliss, Richard 
Jackson, Jr., John Carlile, Joel Metcalf, William Richmond and myself, a com- 
mittee to devise and report a plan for carrying the school act into efl'ect. This 
plan I drew up. It was reported to an adjourned town meeting, April 26th, and 
adopted. 

**The first school committee under the act of the General Assembly, was 
chosen In August, 1800. It consisted of President Maxcy, Rev. Dr. Gano, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, David L. Barnes, Jabez Bowen, Amos M. Atwell, James Bur- 
rill, Jr., William Jones, John Carlile, and myself. The town council, in con- 
junction with this body, appointxjd a sub-committee to draw up rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the schools. On this committee were President 
Maxcy, Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, and Rev. Dr. Gano. When nominated. Dr. Gano 
said the schools had his warmest wishes for success, but as he was not much 
acquainted with the matter, and as Mr. Howland had done so much, and under- 
stood the wants so well, he would decline In his favor. His wish was com- 
piled with, and I was placed on this important committee. 
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** When the work of drawing up the rules came to be done, to my surprise, 
the burden of the labor was assigned to me. President Maxcy was pressed 
with the cares of the college, and could not conveniently attend to the duty. 
Dr. Hitchcock's health was declining, and though warmly devoted to the cause 
of education, was unable to give the subject the attention it deser>'ed. So it 
was left for nie to go on with it. This was rather a formidable undertaking, 
but as I had the approbation of the literary gentlemen, I boldly put my hand to 
the work. To aid me in the matter, I sent to Boston, and procured the rules 
established there, and also a list of the books used in school. After my rules 
and regulations were prepared, I submitted them to the committee and town 
council. They were accepted, and adopted October 16th, less than two months 
after my appointment. 

*'Up to this time I had never seen a grammar— a sorry confession for a 
school committee man, some may think — but observing that *The Young 
Ladies' Accidence ' was used in the Boston schools, I sent to the principal book- 
seller in that town, and purchased one hundred copies for the use of ours. For 
whatever accuracy I have obtained in writing, I am indebted to observation 
and practice. 

The Introduction of grammar was quite an advance in the system of educa- 
tion, a.s it was not taught at all except in the better class of private schools. 
The same was true of geography, which had never been taught before. Geogra- 
phies could not be bought in this town, so I sent to Boston and purchased as 
many as were wanted for our schools. Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, had pub- 
lished the first volume of his geography, and that was the work we adopted. 
Many thought it an unnecessary study, and some in private objected to it be- 
cause it would take off their attention ftom arithmetic. But it met with no 
public opposition. 

** To some this recital may seem egotistical. But I have no such feeling. I 
was so constantly connected with the school movement, that I cannot speak of 
it without speaking of myself. I take no improper pride in the part I acted. 
If better educated and more influential men had seen fit to take the lead, I 
should have been contented to follow. But I felt that somebody must do the 
work, and as others would not, I resolved that I would. I thank a kind Provi- 
dence that I have been able, in my humble way, to be of service to my fellow- 
men ; and I wish to occupy no other place in their memories, or on the page of 
history, than that which truth shall assign me."* 

The memorial mentioned by Mr. Rowland in the previous paper, was 
in the following form : 

" To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, to be holden at Greenwich, on the last Monday of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1799 : 

** The Memorial and Petition of the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers, respectAiUy represents : — 

•Life nn<l Recollections of John Howland, lato President of the Rhode Island Histor. 
leal Societj', by Edwin M. Stone, Providence, 1857, pp. 188-148. 

2 
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" That the means of Education which are enjoyed in this State, are very Inade- 
qoate to a purpose so highly important : 

** Tliat numbers of the rising generation, whom nature has liberally endowed, 
are suffered to grow up in ignorance, when a common education would qualliy 
them to act their parts in life with advantage to the public, and reputation to 
themselves : « 

" That in consequence of there being no legal provision for the establishment 
of schools, and for want of public attention and encouragement, this so essen- 
tial a part of our social duty is left to the partial patronage of individuals, whose 
cares do not extend beyond the limits of their own families, while numbers in 
every part of the State are deprived of a privilege which it is the common right 
of every child to enjoy : 

** That when to that respect, which, as individuals we feel ourselves bound to 
render to the representatives of the people, we add our public declaration of 
gratitude for the privileges we enjoy as a corporate body, we at the same time 
solicit this Honorable Assembly to make legal provision for the establishment 
of Free Schools, sufficient to educate all the children in the several towns 
throughout the State ; with great confidence, we bring this our earnest solici- 
tation before this Honorable Assembly, ft-om the interest we feel in the public 
welfare, and from the consideration that our society is composed of members 
not originally of any one particular town, but assembled mostly in our early 
years from almost every town in the State. 

" That we feel as individuals, the want of that education which we now ask 
to ])e bestowed on those who are to succeed us In life, and which Is so essential 
in directing its common concerns. That we feel a still greater degree of confi- 
dence from the consideration that while we pray this Honorable Assembly to 
establish Free Schools, we are at the same time, advocating the cause of the 
great majority of children throughout the State, and in particular, of those who 
are poor and destitute— the son of the widow, and the child of distress. 

** Trusting that our occupation as mechanics and manufacturers ought not to 
prevent us from adding to these reasons an argument which cannot fail to ope- 
rate on those to whom is committed the guardianship of the i>ublic welfiire, and 
that is, that liberty and security, under a republican form of government, de- 
pend on a general difllislon of knowledge among the people. 

** In confiding this petition and the reasons which have dictated it, to the wis- 
dom of the Legislature, we assure ourselves that their decision will be such, as 
willrefiect on this Honorable Assembly the praise and the gratitude, not only of 
the youth of the present generation, but of thousands, the date of whose exist- 
ence has not commenced. 
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The subject was referred b}' the General Assembl}' to a committee 
which reported, in June, 1799, a bill that was ordered to be printed, 
and to be distributed to the several towns for instructions. In the fol- 
lowing October, a bill was passed b}' the House of Representatives, but 
it was postponed b}- the Senate to the session held in February, 1800, 
when it became a law. The bill was as follows : — 

AN ACT TO ESTABLISH FREE SCHOOLS. 

** Whereas, the unexampled prosperity, unanimity and liberty, for the enjoy- 
ment of which, this nation is eminently distinguished among the nations of the 
earth, are to be ascrihed, next to the blessing of God, to the general difl'usion of 
knowledge and information among the people, whereby tliey have been enabled 
to discern their true interests, to distinguish truth from error, to place their con- 
fidence in the true fHends of the country, and to detect the falsehoods and mis- 
representations of factious and crafty pretenders to patriotism ; and this General 
Assembly being desirous to secure the continuance of the blessings aforesaid, 
and moreover to contribute to the greater equality of the people, by the common 
and joint instructiou and education of the whole : — 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly y and the authorities thereof , 
and it is hereby enacted ;^T\mt each and every town in the State shall annually 
cause to be established and kept, at the expense of such town, one or more free 
schools, for the instructiou of all the white inhabitants of said town, between 
the ages of six and twenty years, in reading, writing and common arithmetic, 
who may stand in need of such instructiou, and apply therefor. 

** Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Town 
Council of every town, to divide said town into so many school districts as they 
shall judge necessary and convenient. 

** Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That each of the towns of Newport and 
Providence shall cause to be established and kept every year, so many IVee 
schools, and for such terms of time, as shall be equivalent to keeping three such 
schools eight months each; that each of the towns of South Kingstown, 
Glocester and Smithtteld shall cause to be established and kept every year, so 
many free schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools six months 
each ; That each of the towns of Portsmouth, Tiverton, Little Compton, Scituate, 
Cumberland, Cranston, Johnston, Foster, Westerly, North Kingstown, Charles- 
town, Exeter, Richmond, Hopkinton, Bristol, Warwick, East Greenwich, West 
Greenwich and Coventry, shall cause to be established and kept, in every year, 
so many fTee schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools four 
months each ; and that the towns of Middletown, Jamestown, New Shoreham, 
North Providence, Warren and Harrington, shall cause to be established and 
kept, in every year, so many ftee schools as shall be equivalent to keeping one 
such school four months. 

** Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That for the encouragement of institu- 
tions so useful, there shall be allowed and paid to the Town Treasurer of each 
town, or his order, out of the general treasury, at the end of every year, com- 
puting from the first Wednesday in May next, twenty per centum of the amount 
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of the State taxes of the preceding year paid Into the general treasury by said 
town : provided the said sum or allowance of twenty per cent, shall not exceed, 
in the whole, the sum of six thousand dollars in an}' one year. 

And the town making application to the general treasurer for said allow- 
ance, shall exhibit and deliver to him a certificate, signed by the town council, 
town treasurer, and school master or school masters of such town, that a school 
or schools have been established and kept in said town, according to the pro- 
visions of this act, and specifying the number of schools and the t4;rm of time 
for which each school shall have been kept. 

" Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the allowances aforesaid, when 
paid to the town treasurers, shall be, and remain exclusively appropriated to 
the establishment and support of tree schools, and shall be paid out, under the 
orders of the several town councils, for the benefit of the school or schools 
which shall t>e kept In the districts established by them, as aforesaid. In propor- 
tion to the number of persons In the several districts entitled to Instruction In 
the said schools, by virtue of this act. 

" Sec. 6. And be it further enacted. That If any town shall neglect, or reftise 
to establish and keep free schools. In the manner prescribed in this act, such 
town shall forfeit all right or claim to the allowance aforesaid for the year in 
which such neglect or refusal shall happen, and the said forfeited allowances 
shall make and constitute a part of the unappropriated moneys in the general 
treasury ; and tliat all certificates for obtaining said allowances, shall be pre- 
sented to the general treasurer within six months after the expiration of the 
year, within which the said allowances shall have l>ecome due, or the same 
shall be forfeited as last aforesaid. 

" Hfa:. 7. And be it further enacted, Tliat the general treasurer shall annually 
make a report to the General Assembh- of the operation and execution of this 
act, accompanied with copies of the certificates aforesaid, and an account of 
the allowances paid thereon. 

** Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That if any school district in any town 
shall think fit to keep a school in said district for a longer time than the town 
shall provide for tlie same, or to erect a school-house, or to enlarge, ornament 
()r repair any already erected, it shall and may be lawful for any seven fVeemen 
of such school district, to make application to any justice of the peace in the 
town, for a warrant for calling a meeting of the ft*eemen of such district, and 
the said justice shall tliereupon grant such warrant, directed to the town ser- 
geant and constables of said town to warn the fireemeu of said district to 
assemble at a proper time and place, to be prescribed in said warrant, to take 
into consideration the subjects therein mentioned ; and the said warrant being 
first served, in the manner in which warrants for calling town meetings are 
served in said town, the fireemeu of said district (any seven of whom shall be a 
quorum) shall and may assemble and appoint a clerk, treasurer, collector, and 
such otlier officers and coinnilttccs as occasion may require, and order and 
assess such taxes on the inhabitants of said district, to be assessed in the pro- 
portions of the last town tax, as they may think necessary for the purposes 
aforesaid, whicli taxes shall be collected by warrant from the clerk of said 
school district, directed to the district collector, and shall be levied and col- 
lected In the same manner and under the same laws and regulations as town 
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taxes, and shall be appropriated to the uses aforesaid, according to the votes 
and orders of the said school district meetings ; and the ftreemen of said district, 
assembled as aforesaid, shall and may make such other lawftil orders and regu- 
lations, relative to the continuance and support of their district schools, as to 
them may appear useful, and may be called by their clerk by warrant, on request 
of any seven of said ft-eemen, and the meeting so called shall and may have and 
exercise the powers and privileges aforesaid. 

" Skc 9. And be it further enacted^ That no person shall establish or direct as 
master or preceptor, any school or academy of instruction established by virtue 
of tins act, unless he shall be a native or naturalized citizen of the United 
States, and be approved of by a certificate in writing ftom the town council of 
the town In which he shall teach. 

'* Sec. 10. And he it further enacted, That the town councils of the several 
towns shall have the government of the town and district schools in their re- 
spective towns. 

Sec. 11. And he it further enacted, That this act shall take effect and be In 
force ft-om and after the first Wednesday of May next, and shall be published in 
all the newspapers in this State " 

The law met with great opposition and was repealed in a few j ears. 
I can find in the Providence Gazette and in the U- S. CJironicle of that 
period no hint of the special influences which brought about the repeal. 
It appears from the Newport 3/ercarj/ of November 4, 1800, that a motion 
was made (October 31,) by Mr. J. Davis, seconded by Mr. A. Taylor, 
in pursuance of instructions from the town of Little Compton, to repeal 
the whole bill, and that, after considerable debate," the mot'on was 
defeated, 32 to 25. Again it appears from the same authority that on 
June 17, 1801, ''instructions from several towns were read against the 
school-bill, which occasioned a motion for its repeal. It was finally re- 
ferred to a committee, who are to report an amended bill at the next 
session." * No such bill appears to have passed ; the whole measure 
was virtually defeated by simple non-enforcement, and the law was re- 
pealed at the February session, 1803. 

Providence was the only town which had ever carried it into eflfect. 
But as the Providence schools have been sustained ever since under the 
organization then begun, and as the whole State was afterwards brought 
under a system essentially identical with that proposed by Mr. IIow- 
land, he may justly be called the founder of the school system of the 
State. Indeed it was the opinion of that high authority, Henry Barnard, 
when he took charge of the public schools fort}' years later, that if a 
competent oflicer had been at once appointed, at the time of the passage 
of the act of 1800, to explain its provisions, meet objections, urge ad- 
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-»^:iMZ**. ^Zri •csigtat 3»i:Kat>>D*, :t w«x:I«i n«x have been repemled, 
B»iii l^z^i w-y/A 'isAve hi i :Le te?: acb->>l system in New 

l if^ f:ft<rT^>rr. " of Provi'iecce at orw* pPxee^W to organize scboold 
m^^^'rr t^-w 1a* ; foar 5<:L«xrI-ht»as*s wen? bocghl or baih ami loar 

r:iv*^>i^*'' apco^ri'^i, each with an o*LfE-r. Two gentlemen. Dr. Enos 
H'.ViL^xrk xzA TrL-tam Brrges, E?*!.. being aboct to risil Boston* 
w<:r^ r-<if>r*t**1 by tie towQ counci! to y:>:i the i»uhl:c seLools of that 
c.ty ar>i o'/tain, :f p»>s«:blc. a copy of the rules an«i regulations of its 
yi'.W'i ^Wjj^r It af'ijears that Mr. Burges obtained a copy of these 
rT;>*. fr/f wiirch the town council rotei to pay him one dollar, and gave 
hi-', % Toi^ of tLanks. On October 16, !>•». a committee of which Dr. 
H,Z':'rj:fA:k wjt.^ cLairman. read this excelleas report to the town council : 

- Tr.'T p *j*:iii;r *r»tabIl'»Lr»i f'>r ihe s^nenkl benedt of the com- 

K.-.r.;*T. r ;.:. lri^r. of Wh m:xt> a.iE*>>:Vr law. >hall bo received therein 
»f>: fil".:.f-...y ir*.»:rTir>''l without pivfrrturt- t>r fiartiality. 

T;.^ -v-'.r:.'* of :&*tnioii'>n >hall uniform in the several schools, and the 
prof, *:.r'jt''.-ji. a.- n»-ar alike a.-* p^j^-^iM^r. and ti> ;bis end. ii <hall be the duty of 
t:^ •-ri* ;r.-:rir:»:or>» to have fn.nu<.-nt iiitfrei»urs«- with i-aoh other, and agree 
npf»t, •o;r.r :r**-a<»rir»^ f<>r carryiu:; thi> iicpikftaut artiolt- into t-flivt. 

T rnoraU of thr- vuuth. bvin^ a matter of the hiirhest coDse*iuence, 
"o tr.Tlr own com fort, an* 1 to iht-ir pri.»CTe>s in u>eAil know letl«e, they 
ar*: •rr>r*.v enjoin*.-*! to avi>id i-ilene^** and pn.ifauenfs>. falsh*.KKl and deceitftil* 
r.#-*. ^i.vi «-^*rrj' oth*-r wirkul a nil di* ;rracc Ail prac tit v, and to cv^nduct themselves 

:» •'/'i'-r. opi'-rly and d»rc«:nt manner. In^ih in and out of scho*^l. 
7 prl.'j'ripal part of the in^^lniciion will con^i>i in leachina: spellinjr. ac- 
if-u'.T.'j and r*^i\lti'j V>th pro-'e antl vfr>e with pr».»priety and accuracy, and a 
/'-;.'-r*i kno'Al#-ii:5*r of Ku:;U<h sramiuar and composition: also writing a 
:^nd, a/:':ordin:r to th'* nio>t approvcil rulf>. and vulirar and decimal 
frvr* ion-- iL' UnWw^ tar*- and tret, fellowship, exchange, interest, ic. 

" I h'r vr'^k- to u»<-l in carn ini^ on the above in^itniction, are Alden's 
in'/ iJ'^'ik. 1-t .'»hd I'nd parts, the yuunir I-ndie>' Accidence, by Caleb Bing- 
ham. Ain*-ri':an Trecepior. Mor>e"'» <ie«>irniphy abrid;^^^l. the Holy Bible in 
M:l« ''t jiortloii*. and -jik-Ii other iKiok** as shall hereafter Ix- adoptetl and appoint- 
ed '/v tli'r rorn in it Tli<* iKXik for teachinjr arithmetic shall l)e asrnvd on by 
I?,*' ni.i-t<:ri. A^ discipline and trood irovernnient are absolutely nei-essary toim- 
prov#:rii'-ijt- it i^. indi**{/4;n>able that the scholars pay a particular attention to 
lb*- Uw- and n-;rijl?if ion?? of the school. 

• If liny -cholar ■»Jionld prove di>ol>etlieiit anil refractory, after all reasonable 
rn'-iin* Ustvt- »*<r*-ri ij'«ir<iby the ma*)ter to brinir him or her ii>onler ami a just .sense 
of duty. i«jch offVrnder sliall l>e suspended fWjui any ftirther attendance or in- 
struct ion in any school in the town, until the next visitation of the committee. 

••'Ihaf <?ach scholar •^lial I. after haviujo: eutere*! a school, be punctual in his 
attfriidancc at lh<- appointed hour, and be as constant as possible in his daily 
att<;nrlance. 
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** That excuse for absence shall be by a note ftrom the parents or guardians of 
such scholar. 

Th:it monitors be appointed by the masters of each school, to notice the 
absence or tardiness of the delinquent scholars, the list of whose names shall 
be preserved and exhibited to the committee at their next visitation. Submit- 
ted by Enos Hitchcock, John llowland, Jonathan Maxcy, Joseph Jencks, com- 
mittee." 

The above report having been accepted, it was voted and resolved, 
that the rules therein recommended, be adopted for the regulation of 
the schools, viz. : 

"That as far as possible they exclude corporeal punishment ftom the 
schools : and in particular, that they never inflict it on females. 

" That they inculcate upon the scholars the proprieties of good behavior dur- 
ing their absence ft*om the school. That they consider themselves in the place 
of parents to the children under their care, and endeavour to convince them by 
their treatment, that they feel a parental aflVjction for them. 

*• Tliat they never make dismission ft*om school at an earlier hour than usual, 
a reward for attention or diligence, but endeavour to lead the children to con- 
sider being at school as a privilege, and dismission ftom it as a punishment. 

** That they never authorize one scholar to inflict any corporeal punishment 
on another. 

That they endeavour to impress the minds of their pupils with a sense of 
the Being and Providence of God, and tlie obligation they are under to love and 
reverence Him; their duty to their parents and masters; the beauty and excel- 
lence of truth, justice and mutual love ; tenderness to brute creatures ; the 
happy tendency of self-government and obedience to the dictates of reason and 
religion ; the observance of tlie Sal)bath as a sacred institution ; the duty which 
they owe their country, and the necessity of a strict obedience to its laws ; and 
that they caution them against the prevailing vices."* 

Four public schools were thus opened in Providence on tbe last Mon- 
day in October, 1800. The number of scholars was beyond anticipa- 
tion, and a Gfth school was soon required. For twelve years, however, 
the whole attendance rarely exceeded eiglit hundred. The four original 
schools bad each a master with a salar}' of S500, and an usher who was 
paid $200. After a time the rules were revised and new regulations es- 
tablished, from which the following is an extract : 

" The public schools are established for tlie general good of the community ; 
and all children of both sexes, having attained the age of six years, shall be re- 
ceived therein, and faithftilly instructed without preference or partiality! The 
instruction shall be uniform, in all the schools, and shall consist of spelling, 
reading, the use of capital letters, and punctuation, writing, English grammar 
and arithmetic. 

• Barnard's Journal of R. I. School Inst, HI. p. 41. 
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^'TVr pramMiatlon he uniform in all the schools. u»d the standard shall 
tk^ CrtxM IV>iyMiiirii&s Dictionarr of John Walker. 

" Tb^ foiVivhkr hook*, and none other. sfaaD be used in the srreral schools, 
tlz. : j^pefline Book, first and s€o>nd parts : New Testament. American 

ynrprp^y^r. Mnnajr * Se«)oel to the Enslish Header. MarraT's Abridgement of 
Eo;r!l4»b Grammar, and DaboH's Arithmetic. 

" Ea/rb vrbolar vhall be panrtnal in attendance at the appointed hoor. and as 
r^lar a» po^^lble in daOj attendance, and all excuses for absence shall be by 
KKK^ fnmt the parent or iniardian of the scholar. 

*- It Khali the dotj of the Preceptor to report at each qoarterij vi^iution, 
th^ oMio^ of those Mrholars who haTe been grosslj nesiigent in attending school 
or Ibattentir^ to their ^tadiea."* 

T\ie^ were the provisions made for public scliools in Providence, at 
the ?Mr^noing of the present centun-. The system lias never been 
aliandone^l, in that cit^*, but only expanded ; and as it ultimately spread 
frfpm Trovidence through the State, it is clear that the whole State must 
tra^^e its school system to these ear]\' efforts. But for many years the 
children of the State were mainly left to the instruction given in private 
nf:\uK}U ; and I must next endeavor to give, so far as it is possible, some 
indication of wha: those private schools were. 

• Iternarfl'M JfrnrntiU R. I. School Inst., III. 42. 



III. PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTION AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THIS CENTURY. 



The longevity often attributed to Rhode Islanders has this great ad- 
vantage, that tradition preserves much which has found no otlier record. 
It is to Rev. George G. Channing, now approaching his ninetieth year, 
that we owe the most graphic picture of the private schools of this State, 
from 1794 to 1804. No apology is therefore needed for some citations 
ft-om his ^larly Recollections of Newport, R. I." 

** Accompany me, if you will, to the primary school where I first commenced 
* the art of spelling and reading the English language with propriety.* 

**The room occupied by the matron-teacher, Mrs. Sayre, and her daughter 
(* Miss Betsy,' as she was called), situated near the corner of Marj' and Clarke 
streets, was a low, sciuare chamber, on the second floor, having no ftirniture, 
no desks, nor chairs, excepting a few for teachers or visitors. The children, 
boys and girls (the former dressed the same as girls), were ftinilshed by their 
parents with seats made of round blocks of wood of various hei^^hts. These 
movable seats, at least thirty in num!)er, would constitute tvH great a curiosity 
at this day of school accommodations and luxur>', as would the old * ten-footer * 
district school-houses, were they set up for public gaze in one of our streets. 
Mrs. Sayre was a model teacher in her day. It was at the time of reading ftrom 
Noah Webster's spellin^r and reading book, when an urchin, alias brat, some- 
times softened into varlet, being pinned to the mistress's apron, was hammering 
or stuttering over a monosyllable, turning red and pale by turns as she jostled 
the poplar rod at her side, — it was just at that moment, when her eyes were 
bent on the sewing she was preparing for the girls, and on the garter-knitting 
for the boys, and she listening to and correcting the poor boy*s mistakes, — it 
was just then that the block gyrations commenced, not exactly as on a pivot, 
but in sweeps, forming larger or smaller circles according to the whim of the 
block-mover, — it was just at that moment of astounding commotion, when the 
old lady, taking notice of the tumult, raised the wand, viz., the poplar pole, 
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and with distinct, nay fearftil articulation, crietl oat, in regnlar. syllabic order. 

* Jfi-r»f'/-i-^-'fj>/if/ which Latin word sounded in my right ear very much like 

* My raljMe dicit you.' Of course, this, to us. meaningless wonl excited as 
much open-eyed and open-mouthed ailmirationas is produced by a gnuidiloqoent 
orator, * • • 

" To return to Mrs. Sa^Te's primary schwl : I recollect very well the dis- 
atpre<-able sensations connecto*! with the dark closet." the prison of tbedisobe. 
dient. It was not resorted to. save in extreme cases. I remember what a (H;^t 
was cau>e<l by one of the boys swallowiusr a marble . he is still allre^. which led 
to a <<udden dismis>ion of the school. At the close of the school on Friday after- 
noon^, we were sent to a vacant room below stairs, where we recited the 
'commandments/ repeated the 'Lord's Prayer.' and receiveii commendation 
or censure according to our good or bad conduct during iheweek. I remember 
most gratefully the happy influence of Mrs. Sayre's discipline and instruction. 
She wan Arm but gentle in manner and speech, governing by signs rather than 
by words. My preparation was excellent for the higher school I was soon to 
enter, especially in readini; and spelling. The junior teacher (MUs Betsy) had 
under her <-are cliiMrcn of advanced standing. She was an excellent teacher, 
and wa> affectionately rememlxrred for her assiduity in behalf of her scholars. 
During the recess twice a week, Mrs. Sayre taught coloreil children spelling and 
readlnir, irratis. This coo<l lady and her dausrhter were greatly respected and 
iK'lovcfl. The latter married Joseph Rogers, Esq.. of Philadelphia. 

The first school-house of au.v note in the town was owned and managed by 
a gentleman of acknowleilged ability for those days. Compareil with buildings 
used for similar purposes now, it was a mere shanty, a * ten-footer.' It 
was scant in length, breadth, and height, and poorly ventilateil. The Aimitnre, 
viz., the di'sks and IxMiches, was of the most onliuarj- stamp. The fonner, used 
for the writing exercises, had leaden ink>tauds in the centre: and their surface 
was more or less disflguretl with rude indentures, so as to render straight or 
curved strokes with the pen next to impossible: and the latter, the benches 
without iKicks. were so tall and shaky as to be very uncomfortable, especially to 
the shortest boys, whose legs had to be suspendinl. causing often extreme pain, 
and cons<»<|ueiit disturbance; bringing on them undeserved ])Uidshment ftom 
the irioiiltors, unless warded olTby a briln*, in the shape of a top or a knife, or a 
handful of marbles. On the rostrum were two or three chairs for distinguished 
visitors, and a small desk for the master, on which rfjMtst-d, not often, a punc- 
tured feruh', surinount<Kl by an unpleasant-looking cowskin. So exceedingly 
disagrei'able were tiie daily ministrations of these instruments of instruction, 
that ev«*ry method was adopted for their destruction. liut the master was 
more than a match for our organ of destructiveness. Such wtus school No. 1 
in the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. It certainly was not 
the prototype of th(! school at liugby, where Dr. .Vrnold ruled successftilly, 
without making any of the distinguishing nifirks which characterized my pupil- 
age. As the school grew, assistants were employed. Mr. Maxy was an excel- 
lent t«?aciier of the languages. Mr. Taylor (a most worthy citizen) taught the 
lower l)ranclies. The tree is known by its ft*uit : whilst, therefore. It must be 
granted that the greater number of tlie scholars were of the genus Booby, there 
were s(>me of rare briglitness of ndnd, whose intellectual culture did credit to 
those elllclcnt and faitlifUl teachers. 
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*' Our school-rof»m had lo be swept and dusted twice or thrice a weelc, and 
the classes were obliged to do this in turn. As this was a disagreeable task, 
those boys who had money (and these were generally of Southern parentage) 
could easily buy substitutes ft*om among the poorer boys. During my nonage, 
the Puritan spirit did not die out. It was an age of force. Punlsliment was 
deemed necessary. Exhibitions of authority constituted, day by day, a series 
of domestic tableaux. The discipline of the school was in accordance with the 
government of the home. It was arbitrary, with rare exceptions, in the ex- 
treme. Children were required to bow or kiss the hand, when entering or 
leaving either home or school. The school to which I was sent differed in no 
respect from inferior ones in the matter of corporal punishment. The ferule 
and cowskin were almost deified. Apologies increased, rather than abated, the 
swellings of the hand, and the wales upon the back. An appeal to parents was 
of no more avail than beating the air. This severe discipline was not inter- 
fered with by the clergy ; for, in their day, they had to run the gauntlet ; and tis 
the men, and even the boys, of that age were notoriously addicted to swearing, 
drinking, gambling, and other vices, it was deemed necessary to subdue these 
evils by blows. No faith existed then in behalf of mor^l suasion. It is delight- 
ful to remember that none of my name, as boys, at least, were guilty of utter- 
ing an oath. 

**The (mlj' classical school in Newport, strictly speaking, during my pupilage, 
was kept in New Church I^ane, by Mr. John Frazer, a Scotchman. He was a 
goo<l teacher, especially in (Jreek, Latin, and mathematics. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

**Mr. Clarke Rodman (a Fnend) had, in his own house in Mary street, quite 
a large school, devoted to the education of a cltuss of boys and young men 
living at the South End, who were styled the * roughs.' It was thought singu- 
lar, that a man belonging to the * Society of Friends,' a non-resistant by pro- 
fession, should have attracted to his school so many disorderly youths. But, 
though avowedly a non-resistant, he never suffered any act of disobedience to 
go unpunisheil. His manner of conducting the spelling was original. The 
word being given out, followed by a blow ftrom a strap on his desk, 
the whole class, simultaneously, would bellow out the word, — say the 
word * multiplication,'— properly dividetl. His ear was so true, that he easily 
detected any misspelling. When this happened, he would demand the name of 
the scholar who had failed : if there was any hesitancy in giving the name, the 
whole class, instead of being dismissed,— spelling being the last exercise,— was 
detaineii, until, by repeated trials, accuracy was obtained. So many voices 
upon a single word, in so many keys, produced an amusingjingle, which invari- 
ably attracted to the spot all passers-by. A Mr. Knox, with remarkably long 
feet and an ungainly appearance, devoted most of his time to teaching very 
poor children their A B C, in a small building in the rear of Trinity Church. 

** Having given the reader a brief but accurate statement of the schools in 
Newport during my boyhood, I will give, in the next place, my recollections of 
some of the school-books then used. Thn advanced scholars in our school 
studied the Greek and Latin text-books of the day. The principal English books 
were Murray's Grammar, Noah Webster's Si)elliug-book, the Columbian Orator, 
Woodbridge's Dictionary', DaboU's, Tike's and Walsh's Arithmetics, and Morse's 
small Geography."* 

• Early RecollcctioDSof Newport, R. I., from 1793 to 1811, by George G. Channing. (New. 
port, R. U pp. 48-54. 
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Most of the schools mentioned b}' Mr. Channing appear to have been 
open to hoys only. In 1794,* however, the Newport ^l/ercury announces 
that *' Miss Vinal, lately from Boston," will open a school at the house of 
Mr. William Coggeshall, *' and will be obliged to those ladies and gen- 
tlemen that will favor her with their custom." In 1797,t James Wallace 
offers a " morning school for young ladies in reading, writing and arith- 
metic," he also teaching navigation and book-keeping as usual, doubt- 
less to young men. In 1805, J William Bridges offers to teach young 
ladies and gentlemen. Private rooms for young ladies and board if re- 
quired." In 1807,§ Mrs. LaSalle and daughter advertise a school, prob- 
abl}' for girls, at their home ; and the Misses ^mith announce a Female 
Academy at Bristol. || In 1808,f Mrs. Eliza C. Brenton announces in- 
struction for girls at Washington Acadeni}*, South Kingstown ; her list 
of studies including Epistolary Style," as well as Temple Work, 
Paper Work, Fringing and Tulling." And in 1811,** Mr. J. Rodman 
offers to young ladies " the elegant art of writing," and also arithmetic. 

One of the most characteristic of these school advertisements, espec- 
ially in the order assigned to the studies, is the following in the United 
States Chronicle^^^ of Providence : 

** Mrs. Hurley, from London, offers to instrnct youn^? ladies In all kinds of 
Needlework, Tambour and Embroideiy, witli Drawintj, Painting, and Music on 
1 the Piano Forte. 

Likewise, 

In Heading, Writing, Arithmetic, French and English, Grammar, Geography, 
and History— which will be explained by Rev. Mr. Hurley." 

We are, finally, indebted to Mr. Channing for this tribute to one teacher 
of 3'oung ladies during this period : 

**Elolse Payne, the daughter of Schoolmaster Payne (a teacher of great cel- 
ebrity in his day, in Boston, Mass.,) and sister of John Howard Payne (the re- 
nowned dramatist and poet), came to Newport about the year 1807-8, and 
opened one of the most noticeable schools in America; and, until her health 
failed, she exerted a great Influence for good in the moral and intellectual cul- 
[ ture of girls,— not only the residents of Newport, but also of many fi-oni New 
York and Boston, who boarded In Miss PajTie's family. Perhaps no young lady- 
teacher ever enjoyed more deserved repute than Miss I*ayne. Her voice was 
delightfully sweet and winning. Her face was the index of unusual intellectual 
power. Her eye, lustrous and penetrating when she spoke, awakened confi- 
dence and love when she was silent. Her skill in peimianshlp was admirable. 
She attracted many, and held them spell-bound by her grace in conversation. 

• AprU22. t April 18. t July 20. J April 4. ||Aug.29. IT April 16. ♦♦Feb. 28 

ttDoc. 18, 1800. 
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Her religious faith yielded the ftnait of holy living ; so that, though her life was 
short, her death was deeply lamented. I have firequently been gratifled by the 
expression of affectionate remembrance of this faithAil teacher by the few pupils 
who still survive to call her blessed."* 

Otlier advertisements of private schools, usually without mention of sex, 
appear in plenty during this period, and are subjects of never-failing 
curiosity to the reader in the singular selection of hours for instruction. 
Thus Mr. Wallace, already mentioned, taught young ladies " from 6 to 
8 A. M.,"and Mr. Jastrara, in Providence, from 6 to 8 a.m., and from 10 
to 12 at noon." A morning and evening school, advertised in the Mer- 
cttry, March 29, 1806, was taught from 5^ to 8 a. m., and from 6 to 7 
p. M., for both sexes." Mr. Hall had a Aforning School," from 6 to 
8 A. M., and Mr. Fraser an evening school, from 5J to 8 p. m. Mr. Col- 
burn teaches penmanship to ladies from 11 a, m. to 1 p. m., arid to gen- 
tlemen from 3 to 5 and from 7 to 9 p. m. : then his successor, Mr. Dill- 
ingham, has the ladies at 3 and the gentlemen at 7 p. m., and a year 
later reaches the modern hours and has both classes at 9 a. m. in two 
separate rooms.f These morning schools were probably arranged in order 
not to interfere with the regular instruction of the teacher, or with the 
daily occupations of the pupils. Our evening schools " are the only 
vestige now remaining of this system. 

For the more ornamental branches, schools were re-opnned soon after 
the Revolution. Thomas Berkenhead, lately from Liverpool, offers, 
through the Newport Mercuf-y, \n 1796, to teach the Organ, Harpsi- 
chord, and Forte-Piano ; " another offers " a grand Kirckman*s Harpsi- 
chord for sale ; " another teaches Vocal Music in the evening ; " and a 
nameless person proposes to teach the violin. "J French and Dancing 
wore taught b}- Frenchmen, and commonly combined. M. Francisqu}- 
offered lessons in dancing to children and persons more advanced in 
life,'* and stated that the principles of his mode of instruction are 
founded upon reflection and long professional experience." M. Nugent, 
announcing a school for the two arts, says of himself; As a French 
teacher, besides his having been bred to Letters in France, he has the 
advantage of possessing the English language; and as a dancing-masier 
he presents it as a sufficient Proof of his Abilities that he has been 
principal Dancer in the Theatres of Philadelphia and Boston." It is to 
be observed that a lower price was charged for the language than for the 
other accomplishment. Later, the newspapers begin to contain adver- 

*Channing*8 Early Recolloctions. p. 63. 

t Newport Mercuiy. July 29, 1815; June 14, Oct. 18. Nov. 23, 1?*17: Dec. 19, 1818. 
X Aug 16, 1796; Feb. 4, March 14, 1797. 
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tiMfnictits from ** a unfortunate gentleman," or " a sufferer hy the nnfor- 
tunate circumstances of the war/' sttll teaching French and sometimes 
dancing.^ On January 14, 1794, wc may read of *'Tlie young married 
gentleman from Cape Franc;oi8 who lately announced in the Newix)rt 
3fercwry hiH deplorable situation and his desue of teaching the young 
ladies and ^rentlcmen of Newport the art of dancing;" and this striking 
app<'al is continued, with undiminished pathos, for several successive 
weeks. 

The early academies of this State, especially the Washington Aca- 
demy, of South Kingstown, are advertised freely in the newspapers Orora 
1800 onwards. The Frenchtown Catholic Seminary " api)ears in 1804, 
and the Fawcatuck Acadcrnv " at Westerly in 1807. To these must be 
added a few attempts iu the direction of gratuitous teaching, apart from 
the pfiMic schcKil system of Providence. A school had existefl in New- 
port before the Kevolution, having been established b}' the will of 
Nathaniel Kay, Esq., collector of the King's customs, \n onler " to teach 
(en poor Ikjvs their grammar and the matliematies gratis." It was in 
eharj^e of the minister, cluirch wardens and vestry of Trinity Church, 
and the master m»ist bo Kpiscopally ordained." This school existed 
from 1711 till the Kevolution; and was revived in 1799 and continued 
for many years, though iu a somewhat modified form.f 

The Newport Meicnru of August 8th, 1807, announces that Mr. E. Tre- 
vett — a well-known teacher — will gratuitously teach as many i>oor child- 
ren as he can attend to in the State House, a few hours in the morning," 
and that a subscription is in circulation to purchase stationery. The editor 
adds, " the want of free schools is a serious evil to society " On October 
31 , 1807, the same announcement is renewed, with the statement that more 
th«n seventy had attended in the summer, more than forty in the winter; 
and an appeal was made for clothes to cover them. About the same time 
the Female Henevolont Society" informs those who wish to put child- 
ren under their care that a few cm be admitted into their school.^ In 
the following year the African Benevolent Society" opens a school 
kept by Newport (iardner, the object of which is the free instruction 
of all the colored people of" this town who are inclined to attend." § 
Kight years after, this school seems still to have been in existence ; and 
the school of the *• Female Benevolent Society" was described, in 1817, 
as having been established for twelve years, and as having habitually 
taught and partially clothed twenty-live or thirty chihlrcn. 

• Men ury, Si-pt. 0, Oct. 11, 171W; Juno 20. Oct. 3, 1707. 
t I'i>(lik«;*H Narniguiisf'tt Church, pp. 307-407. 
X Mtnury, Oct. 24, 1807; Sept. 13, 1817. 
( Mercury, March 2t}, 18U8. 
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To these should be added the Sunday- schools, just introduced from 
Europe, and applied at first mainl>' to secular instruction. These schools 
were first establishe<l by Robert Raikes in England, in 1781 ; but thn 
first organized in America is believed to have been in 1796, by Samuel 
Slater — the father of cotton manufactures in the United States — for the 
children 'Employed in his cotton mill at North Providence. They were 
introduced into Providence itself in 1816, but only in their present 
form, for religious instruction.* But in Newport, during the following 
,year, the}- were established in their original form, for secular teaching. 
In the Mercury of August 2d, 1817, appears the announcement of the 
" First Sabbath School Society " for the instruction of indigent children 

in the first principles of education." The school was to be held at ''Mr. 
Hitchcock's Weeting-House," at 8J a. m. and I p. m. Among the signers 
of the notice were prominent daA-school teachers, such as Messrs. Hall 
and Trevett. It appears from later issues of the Mercury^ that these 
schools were gradually established by several other societies, and refer- 
.ence is made to their becoming general throughout the country*. 

There were thus in Newport alone, five different avenues for the gra- 
tuitous instruction of poor children — the Kay school, Mr. Trevctt's 
school, the Female Benevolent Society, the African Benevolent Society 
and the Sunday schools. To these was presently added a sixth, as we 
shall see, and these all contributed, together with the constant example 
of the town of Providence, to swell the growing public sentiment in 
favor of a State system of public schools. 

* staples* Annuls of Providdncc, p. 533. 
t Oct 17, Nov. 7, 1818. 
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For twenly-five years afler the final defeat of John Holland's 
enterprise, Rhode Island had no public school system, even on paper. 
The Providence schools held on their course, under local authority, but 
under no other. There existed, however, a means, familiar in those days, 
now wholly discarded hereabouts, by which the means of civilization 
were to be freely obtained. It is almost impossible to open a Rhode 
Island newspaper, printed in the first quarter of this century, without 
finding the advertisement of a lottery ; and the only difference in this 
respect between New England and other parts of America was, that the 
avowed aim of the enterprise was here usually a church, a school-house, 
a charity, or some municipal improvement. It was employed with as 
little compunction as young ladies feel in these days in organizing a 
raffle. In my limited investigation I have come upon advertisements of 
lotteries for paving streets, for the Redwood Library, and for relieving the 
maritime losses of Gideon Almy ; for churches in Providence, Newport, 
Bristol, Warren, Warwick, Coventry, Little Conii-ton and Kast Green- 
wich ; for churches of the Baptist, Methodist, Congregational and Presby- 
terianfaiths ; for '^Catholic" and Episcopal academies ; for the Washington 
Academy at East Greenwich, and the academy at Hopkinton, Mass. ; for 
the universities of Brown, Harvard, Union, and William and Mar3\* 
All these are advertised in Rhode Island newspapers, between 1773 
and 1825 ; and they are sometimes reinforced by mixed appeals like 

• Newport Mercury for March 29, 1773; August 8, 22, September 12,1774; April 3, 17, 
June 10. 2({, Au^Mt 14. December Id. 1784; January 27, February 17, 21, June 30, September 
15. I7H6; May 10, 17'.>6; May s, I7sw; AprU 1, December, 2, 2 J, 180J; September 0, December 
17. 1803; February 18, 1804; AprU 13, May 11. July 2J, 1805; Juno 6, 1807; Februaiy 17, March 
8, 1810; March 2, 9, November 9, 1811 ; May 16, July 18, 1812. etc., etc. 
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this, which is offered in connection with the Newport Methodist chapel 
lottery of 1807 : Now is the time to make your fortune. * * * It is 
presumed that those who wish to encourage religion, laying aside the 
prospect of a fortune, will call and purchase liberally."* 

Such were the lotteries of that day, and among these came one which 
had so definite a relation with the public schools of Rhode Island, that it 
deserves to be specially chronicled. In the newspapers of 1795 appears 
an advertisement of the Newport Long Wharf and Public School 
Lottery," of which George Gibbs and George ChampUn, then among 
ti.e foremost citizens of the town, were the managers. The history of 
this enterprise was as follows : The plan ol the lottery had originated in 
17C9, though then, it would seem, for Long Wharf purposes alone; but 
it was revived in 1795, when an a';t passed the legislature, at the 
Janu'irv session, as thus stated in a legal report officially rendered by 
Hon W. li. Slaples : 

" Withont petition or complaint ft*oni any one, on motion, the Assembly 
authorized thirty-six persons, citizens of Newport, who are named in the act, 
to set forth a scliemc to raise ])y lottery twonty-flve tliousand dollars. 

They were to appoint managers of the lottery, who were to give ])()nds to 
the general treasurer for the faithful performance of their trust as managers. 
The powers conferred on them were verj' broad. How the wharf should be 
rebuilt, after a title to it had been procured, what kind of a hotel and where to 
be located, are left to the discretion of these trustees, who are to act without 
bond or oath, in discharge of their part of the trust. 

" After the wharf and hotel were completed, the trustees were to apply the 
rents and profits arising? firom them to such a public school for the children of 
Newport, and in such way and manner, and under such rejrulations as the 
trustees should impose. And the trust to last throu^jh all time, the right of 
tllliug vacancies in the number being specially conferred on the survivors. 
The board of trustees originated with the Assembly ; the ftmds which they 
were to raise and appropriate, were provided by the Assembly. No person was 
compelled to contribute toward the fund, and no person was compelled to be 
beneflted by it." 

The original call for a meeting of the trustees of this enterprise 
appears in Iht; Newport Mercnnj for February 10th, 1795, and the first 
announcement of tlie lottery itself on March 24th. There were to be 
2,000 shares, at S125 each. There were 12,000 prizes, varying from ^10 
to $30,000 ; sothateach share was sure to draw six prizes, amounting at 
least to $60, nearly half the purchase money ; while the maximum of prizes 



• Newport Mercury, June 0, July 15, 1S07. 
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attainable by any share was 872,00''>. For convenience, many or the shares 
were clivifle<l into twenty -seven tickets, at §5 each. The total amoant 
actually drawn at last appears to have l>een $30,000.* 

The accounts of the managers of tlie lottery do not appear to have 
been settled until March 22nil, 1738, when the committee reported the 
cash in their hands as being $6,576.17, and the amount of accounts and 
noteft to be collected as lieing 80,973.39. AVhat was the total amount 
of profits eacnot now be ascertained, but the committee reports that 
the lotter}'. on .the part of the managers, has been conducted with the 
most iierfect regularity and fairness, and they have generously relin- 
rjui.shed their commissions for the management. The proceeds of the 
venture went to the rebuilding of Long AVharf; the projected hotel was 
never built, and it is doubtful whether a school-house would have been 
obtained, had not a private citizen made sure of it, by offering a 
building for the purfK>se. The following letter was received by the 
trustees of the lottery, soon after its first announcement : 

" Swansea, May IG, 1795. 

^^Mf'HgTH. (rfinrtje Gihhs and G^orfje ChampUn : 

" fJKXTLUMEN I saw in the Boston OntineL a scheme of a lottery, for the 
lauduble hitcrntion of rebuilding the Long Wharf in Newport, the building a 
hotel, and more especially establishing a flree school, which has determined me 
to make a free j^ift of iny estate on the point called Eastou's Point, which came 
to me by way of mortgajre, for a debt due from Hays and Pollock ; if you will 
accept of it in trust to support a IVee school forever, for the advantage of the 
pcxir chilclren of every denomination, and to be under the same regulations as 
you desired the free school should be that you design to erect. If yon, gentle- 
men, will please to get a deed wrote agreeabl^'to the intentions here manifested, 
I will si;;n and acknowledge the same, and send it to you for recording. I 
would only mention that if the situation is agreeable to you, the house and 
f;arden would do for a schoolmaster, and the oil house, which is large, might 
l>e fitted up for the school-house. Tliis as you may think proper. Tlierc is no 
person here that understands writing such a deed, or I would have sent It to 
you completely executed. 

** I am, gentlemen, with respect, 

** Your very humble servant, 

" Slmeox Potter." 

On receipt of this letter, it was at once 

•* Vo((d and JlonolvMy That G. Gibbs and G. ChampUn be requested to present 
the thanks of the trustees to Simeou Potter, Esq., for his liberal donation, aud 

• Ni'wport Mtrctiry^ May 31, 17'JC. 
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to assure him that it shall be Inviolably appropriated to the establishment and 
support of public schools, he has so generously patronized. 

" Voted, That Thomas Dennis and John L. Boss, be requested to take charge 
of the house, store and land, presented by Simeon Potter, to rent the same, and 
appropriate the rents to the repairs, In such manner as they may deem most 
advantageous." 

On Ai)nl 28, 1800, it was 

**2?e«o7m7, That the use of the building presented by Simeon Potter, Esq , be 
tendered to the town for a school-house, on condition of the town repairing the 
same, and paying such rent as may be agreed upon, provided it is appropriated 
for a school, conformably to the act of the Assembly for establishing free 
schools, and that it be called the Public School." 

This was in anticipation of tlie town's compliance with the law carried 
throngh by John Rowland, but nothing seems to have come of the pro- 
position. During the war of 1«12 the trustees of the Long Wharf did 
not meet; but on August 19th, 1814, they had got into working order 
again, and a committee was authorized to devise a plan for the com- 
mencement of a school, taking into consideration the present limited 
funds." This plan, reported August 25th, 1814, was as follows: — 

^^Augvst 25. — The scliool committee reported a plan for the commencement 
of a school for poor children as follows : live trustees to be appointed a school 
committee to rent the Potter House to a suitable person to keep a school, for , 
such a number of boys belonging to families in the town who are unable to 
educate them; that they be instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
necessary for ordinary business and navigation ; the committee to superintend 
and adopt a code of rules for the government thereof, to be rigidly observed. 
As many boys admitted as the funds will support. 

** The committee report that they have visited the Potter House, and find a 
room fifteen by forty feet, with two fire-places, which, at small expense, can be 
converted into a good school-room, sufficiently large for fifty or sixty scholars, 
and the tenants, Joseph Finch and wife, who occupy the chambers keeping a 
school, who will undertake to instruct twenty or thirty children in reading, and 
find the necessary fire wood at §1.80 each, per quarter, a plan which the com- 
mittee recommend to be adopted for the ensuing winter, preparatory lo enlarg- 
ing the plan at the annual meeting, should the flmds then admit. Job (iibbs, a 
carpenter who occupies the first fioor, and is largely in arrears for rent, can be 
employed for making the necessary repairs for the accommodation of Die pnpils, 
on enlarging the establishment under the direction of an instructor in the 
higher branches. 

** J. L. Boss and four others were appointed a committee to carry the same 
into eflTcct, and they are to have the sole charge of the Potter House, renting the 
same to the best advantage, to receive the rents either in tuition, labor, mate- 
rials requisite for repairs, or money. The room for the school to be fitted up in 
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such maijiicr as tlicy think proper. The comniittee to make up quarterly ac- 
counts of expenses, and receipts for the house, tuition, books, and stationery; 
arc autliorized to draw on the treasury for the balance, and to make a report of 
the same tf> the annual meeting, or any other meeting of trustees ; to keep a 
record of the pupils admitte<l. time of admission and dismission, books and sta- 
ti<*nery furnished. They are also autliorized to call a meeting of the trustees.** 

It ap|>ear.s from a later report tliat it was really *• with Elizabeth 
Finch " that the contract was made, and that '-on the 16th Octol>er, 
1814, school commenced, consisting of twent^'-five small bo^'s, who, on 
examination by the school committee from time to time, and more par- 
ticularly* at the expiration of the second quarter, were found to havo 
made much greater progress in their learning than was anticipated, and 
that Mrs. Finch, with the assistance of her husband, had done ample 
justice to the pupils." It would appear from this that it was really an 
old-fashioned dame*s school,'* the husband of the dame " rendering 
incidental assistance. On April 10th, 1815, the school was increased to 
forty, nominally ; but the actual number in 1820 was only about twenty ;* 
and it was finally abandoned in 1832. Tiie house which it had occupied 
was ordered to be sohl, and the proceeds were deposited in the savings 
bank, where lh(\v remained until 18G3, when tiiey were appropriated, 
with other funds, in tiie hands of the Long Wharf trustees, to building 
what is now the Willow street public school-house. 

As a companion picture to the school-boy reminiscences of Mr. Chan- 
ning, it may be well to quote a reminiscence of the worthy Captain 
Finch, as given b}* lion. W. C. Cozzens, in his public address on the 
dedication of the Willow street building : 

I well remember this school from 1820 to its close, and shall never forget 
the novel and most peculiar method adopted to give notice of school-time. The 
teacher, having been an old sea captain, was more accustomed to use his lungs 
than han<l-t)ells, and as there was no bell t>elongi ng to the school, the teacher 
with great punctuality wouUl go first to the west window on Washington street 
(second story), and call out at the top ol his voice — and that voice was 
not weak or delicate — three times, * Boys ! Boys ! Boys I ' Then he would 
appear at another window on the east side of the house, and repeat the 
same call, * Boys ! Boys ! Boys ! ' This being on the side of the cove, 
with buildings on all four sides, forming a hollow square at least a thou- 
sand feet across, over the water, it would at times produce a most prodigious 
noise, heard as far almost as a steam whistle in these days. I have often heard 
it, in my boyhood days, while sailing about the cove in a boat, echo in every 
direction, east, north, south and west. Sometimes the second and third call 
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would catch the echo of the first, and witli the roguish boys in their boat joining 
in tlie general chorus, shouting at the top of their voices, * Boys,' too. Thus 
on many a bright morning, witli a calm, clear atmosphere, has there been a con- 
Aision of sounds over that, at times, crystal sheet of water, ftir surpassing the 
efforts of the most gifted ventriloquLst. What effect these interferences of the 
boys, or the echoes, had upon the old schoolmaster's disposition and temper, 
I never heard.*' • 

• Address at tlic dedication of the school honsc erected by the trustees of Long 
Whaj f, at Newpoit, R. I , p. 18. 



V. REVIVAL OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

(1820-1828.) 



The second movement for a State system of public schools seems to 
have begun in a resolution passed b}' the General Assembly, earl}' in 1820, 
" calling on the several towns for information on the subject of public 
schools."* The call could not have been very efficacious, for scarcely a 
town in the State had any information to give. Providence could honestl}- 
reply that she had five public school-houses and eight hundred and forty* 
six pupils under instruction. A committee of the town of Newport could 
onl}' report as follows : 

"Their duly obli|>:c.s them reluctantly to state, that except about twenty chil- 
dren cilucuted at the Newport JMUfr Wharf Public School, the children of indi- 
gent persons in this town rely on individual bounty, or the limited provision 
made by l>enevolent institutions for the small portion of instruction they obtain : 
the conse(iuence is that a large number are totally ne«j:lected, or perhaps throuji^h 
the medium of Sunday schools are taught to spell and read very indifferently. 
After stating these facts, the committee cannot l)ut recommend that the town 
instruct their representatives in General Assembly to unite in their best endea- 
vors to procure an act of the legislature for such general system of Public 
Schools as their wisdom may devise, and so fVamed as to secure to this town its 
fair proportion of the sum appropriated to the object." f 

No immediate result followed, but at the Newport town-meeting a re- 
port was road, showing plainly that the original school fund of the town 
had been diverted from its proper use, and that the town was bound in 
justice to itself as well as to p(»sterity, to provide for the support and 

* narimnVs Journal of R. I. Instltuto of Instniotion, III, 145. 
t Darnurd'd Journal, III, 145. 
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niaintcn«nnce of public schools for the education of all the childrcu of the 
town at the public expense."* A vote to establish such schools had 
been passed at a previous meeting, but was reconsidered at a subsequent 
one ; and it all ended in a vote to i)etition the General Assembly for author- 
ity to carr\' out the above plan. Permission was accordingly obtained 
to levy a local tax for the purpose, and to apply to the same end the pro- 
ceeds of the school lands ; and before proceeding farther the Newport 
committee called John Rowland to the front again, and obtained from him 
a letter which gives us another vivid glimpse at the gradual progress of 
the only public schools, properly so called, in the State.f 

"Providence, September 20, 1824. 
** To JRichard K, Randolph and Dutee J. Pearce, Esqs, : 

** Gentlemen : — Your communication dated IGtli instant was duly received, and 
the intelligence it affords that the good people of my native town have set them- 
selves seriously to work to establish public schools will render a compliance 
with your refjuest the greatest pleasure. 

" The preparatory measures establishing the system in this town resulted from 
the provisions of an act of the General Assembly, passed in 1800, for the encour- 
agement of public schools throughout the State. This act placed the power of 
commencing and currying the system into effect, principally in the several town 
councils ; and although the act of the State was repealed in less than two years 
after it had passed, yet the town never withdrew the powers confided by the town 
to the town council in the first instance, in conformity to the State law, being 
satisfied they could devise no better method. Before the system was completed, 
the town, on the request of the town council, appointed a school committee (at 
first consisting of twelve) to attend with them in any consultation on measures 
to be adopted relative to the schools. 

" The town was at first divided into four, at present into five school districts ; 
two old school-houses were purchased of proprietors, and three new ones have 
been built, two of brick and one of stone. During the time the new houses 
were building and the old ones repairing, a sub-committee devised and reported 
the rules for the government of the schools, and designating the books to be 
used. The rules as first established are continued with little variation, but 
changes have been made in the books as new ones have appeared, better adapted. 

** The appointment and removal of the masters and ushers, remain solely with 
the town council, though in the appointment of a master to fill a vacancy, (as 
there arc generally several applicants,) the school committee are convened with 
the council, and the qualifications of the candidates discussed. 

** Presuming tliese preliminary observations may come within the scope of your 
enquiries, I now proceed to answer as correctly as possible, the special interro- 
gations. 

"1st. Of how many pupils do the schools consist? The average number in 
the winter season is about nine hundred, in summer eight hundred ; the school- 
houses arc calculated to accommodate two hundred each. 

•Barnard*a Joamal, III, 145. f Barnard's Journal, III. 44. 
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" 2(1. Are there one or more masters to a school? One master and one usher 
to a school. 

** 3d. At what age are pupils admitted, or at what age discharged? The chil" 
dren are admitted at tlie age of six years, the time of continuance not limited" 
Before the establishment of the public schools the means of education were very 
limited, and on their being opened, the scholars were of all ages between six 
years and twenty, there are now but few over fourteen years, mostly from six 
to twelve. Although the age for admission as a general rule, is six years, yet 
the preceptors receive some under that age, when they belong to a family from 
which older children attend; but when the number in a school is two hundred 
or more, which has frequently been the case, then all under six are excluded. 

**4th. Are females admitted? Females are admitted. The school-rooms have 
an aisle lengthwise through the middle, the boys occupy one side, the girls the 
other; the floors rise from the side of the broad alley to the walls, and there is 
a desk and a seat for every two scholars; the size of the room llfty feet by thirty. 

**6th. Does the method of instruction differ ft*om that practised in ordinary 
schools? The method of government and instruction diflcr materially from that 
practised in schools before, or at the time the public schools were established. 
The old pedagogue system of the cow-skin and the ferule is laid aside. The 
government partakes more of the paternal character ; the boys have the appel- 
lation of masters and the girls of misses; emulation is excited by promotion to 
a higher chiss, and by public commemlatlon by the preceptor, of particular In- 
stances of attention to order or improvement. The upper class of boys are 
supposed to be in the character of young gentlemen, and the misses are 
addressed as young ladies. After all, the application of the general system of 
government depends much on the peculiar (lualilications and address of the pre- 
ceptor ; he is not addressed by the term master, tliat is exclusively applied to 
the boys. The number of males exceeds the number of females, probably about 
one-fifth through winter, but in the summer season they are nearly e(iual. 

Gth. What are the branches taught? This 'may be answered generally, by an 
extract from the first regulation, viz. : * The principal part of the instruction 
will consist in learning spelling, accenting, and reading, both prose and verse, 
with propriety and accuracy, and a general knowledge of English grammar, and 
composition ; also writing a good hand, according to the most approved rules, 
and arithmetic,* &c. 

** 7th. What is the expense of each and all the free schools in Providence? 
Five masters, 8500 per year, each, ... $2,500 
Five ushers, at 250 dollars eadi, - - - - 1,200 

.^3,750 

To this may be added necessary repairs of school-houses, stove pipes, etc., and 
a few books furnished occasionally to poor children by the town council. 

**8th. What are the results of the system? As to the eflect which the public 
schools have had on the state of society, the evhlence must be circumstantial, 
as it is impossible to tell what would have been the case had they not ueen es- 
ti\blished ; but the circumstances are so numerous and co-incident, that they 
appear to establish the fact beyond a doubt, that they have been highly benefi- 
cial. Many of our citizens who pay through the tax collector for their support, 
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and who, having no children of their own to instruct, care but little about the 
education of others : but IVom their observation of the *^ood ellect of the schools 
in tlieir own neighborhood, or in the town at large, are now among the most 
zeakms for their support. You, gentlemen, were probably well ac(iuainte(l with 
the late Marshal E. K. Dexter, Esq., and his testimony with you will be in-- 
portant. At the time the public schools were first established, Mr. Dexter and 
Ids father, who paid a large tax, were two of our strongest opposers. Their 
principal argument was, that it was wrong to compel those who had been at the 
expense of their own education, and now have no children of tlieir own to be 
heneflted, to pay for the schooling of other people's children ; but before tlie 
death of the father, he was well satisfied with the result, and the Marshal, for 
ten or twelve years past, has been one of the firmest fi-iends of the schools, and 
fre(|uently declared that he owed the safety of his gardens and orchards to the 
public schools. 

"There are now many among our most active and valuable citizens, mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, and masters of ships, who were poor ])oys, 
without other means of instruction, and who owe their i)resent stantiing. and in 
some instances large property, entirely to the education and manners ac(iuired 
in these public schools. 

** Two schools, on the Lancasterian plan, are now in operation in this toAvn, 
by individuals from abroad, without any support from the town. This is matter 
of experiment; they are well spoken of, and I think will be useful for chiklren 
who have been altogether without instruction. In these they can (!onnnence the 
first nuliments, and be prepared to take their places in the ot her schools to more 
advantage. A committee appointed by the town at April meeting, made a re- 
port (highly* favorable to the plan) in June. They were continued, and probably 
will, at a future meeting, recommend one school on the plan of Lancaster, for 
the support of the town. 

"I have not at present a moments time to review what I have Avritten, or to 
add any further details or remarks. With the best and most ardent wishes that 
the gentlemen who have begun the good work in Newport, may persevere in the 
good cause to the great benefit and everlasting honor of the i)lace of my birth, 
I remain, 

** Your obedient servant, 

*'J0IIN IIOWLAND."* 

During the year 1820, the Providence newspapers, echoed in soma 
degree by the Newport Mercury^ urged upon the comnuinity the impor- 
tance of public education, and at the February session, 1821 , the General 
Assembly appointed a eoniinittee ''to prepare and report a bill establish- 
ing Free Schools." The Providence Anwriain, in October, urges action 
and says, A decided majority of the people have alrea<ly expressed their 
sentiments in favor of free schools." But if so, the majority exerted 
their influence but slowly; at the October session the committee ex- 
plained that they were not yet ready to rei)ort. They bad addressed cir- 
culars to the town clerks, and many bad answered, but not all. As a 
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matter of fact, the report never came, and the impulse died away for a 
year or two. 

It was helped to revive by the action of Newport, where a certain un- 
easiness of mind had always existed in regard to the school lands, so long 
diverted from their original purpose. Town meetings were held from 
September 14, ]824, onwards, many legal points were discussed, and full 
educational plans devised. It is a curious indication of these times that 
there seems to have been much the same hesitation about the necessity 
of common school education for girls that is now felt b}' man}* in regard 
to their collegiate education. In a report printed in the Newport Mer- 
cury of March 12, 1825, for instance, it is stated that ^Mn the present 
situation of the town, 3'our committee have thought it advisable that the 
education of males only should be provided for." This committee's esti- 
mate for the annual education of four hundred boys was $850, for eight 
hundred boys and girls $1,360 ; this being on the Lancasterian or moni- 
torial plan, the elder pupils assisting in the instruction. On the ordinary 
plan the cost would rise to $1,768. The highest estimated cost for eight 
hundred pupils was thus about half the salary now paid to the High 
School Principal in Newport. 

These plans were dul}- considered, and there were votes and reconsider- 
ations, petitions to the legislature and counter-petitions. As usual, a 
lottery was thought of, and a bill was read once in the Assembly, allow- 
ing Newport to raise $10,000 for a school fund b}^ that means. Finally, 
however, at the June session, 1825, the town of Newport was authorized 
by the legislature to raise a tax of $800 for educating the white chil- 
dren of the town who are not otherwise provided with the means of edu- 
cation." This $800 was devoted for the first year to building a school 
house on Mill street, in which a public school for boys was opened May 
9, 1827 ; a school on the Lancasterian plan, in which children who could 
afford it were expected to pa}' from twenty-five cents to a dollar per 
quarter, according to the instruction they received. This was followed 
b}' a school lor girls opened June 16, 1828. All the present school S3 S- 
tem of Newport is the expansion of this modest provision.* 

It was. to be sure, a local movement, but it was undertaken under per- 
mission from the State, and Governor Fenner ha-l given it a sort of official 
recognition, by offering to the school fund of Newport the sum of $100 
which it was usual for the governor in those days to contribute towards 
the rather jovial festivities of Election Day. In his letter, dated May 

•Newport Jfercury, Sept. 18, 1824; Feb. 26, Mnrob 12, May 21, June 11, 25, July 2, 9, Sept. 10, 
1825; April 1, June 10, 1836; Marcli 31, Muy 6, 12, June 7, 1827. 
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2, 1827, the (rovernor seems rather to apologize for this interference with 
a "good old custom," but the trustees of the school fund reassure him 
in their letter of acceptance : and Lieutenant-Governor Collins, it seems, 
reinforced the donation b}' fifty dollars more.* 

All this indicated or promoted an increi se of sympathy for the public 
school system, and this dnallv took form in January-, 1828. There was, 
indeed, one final effort to revert to the lottery S3*stem, on a large scale, 
for at the May session, in 1825, it appeal's, '•An act for the establish- 
ment of hitteries, for the purpose of raising a fund for the support of 
free schools, by which, it is believed, from $3,000 to $5,000 may be 
raised annually, without risk or expense to the State, was received and 
referred to the next session.*'! But the next Hcssion had, apparently, 
the wisdom to suppress it. 

In 1827, Mr. Joseph L. Tillinghast, of Providence, was the leader in 
urging free schools upon the Assenibl}'. The subject w«s first intro- 
duced by memorials from Smithfield, Cumberland, Johnston, East 
Greenwich and other towns. The East Greenwich menoorial, which is 
an excellent one, may be found in full in Barnard's Journal of the 
Rhode Inland Institute of Iustructiou,| together with reports of the more 
important speeches. These reports are taken from a pamphlet entitled. 

Debate on the Bill establishing Free Schools at the January session of 
the Rhode Island Legistlaturo, a. d. 1828, reported for the Rliode Island 
American^ by B. F. Hallett." The bill finally passed through both 
houses, by a vote of fift3'-8eveQ to two in the House, and unanimously, 
after a few amendments, in the Senate. The bill itself is as follows : 

"School Act of 1828. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly^ and by authority thereof 
it is enactedy That firora and after the passing of this act, all money that shall be 
paid into the general treasury, by managers of lotteries or their agents ; also all 
money that shall be paid into said treasury by auctioneers, for duties accruing 
to the State, shall be set apart aud paid over to the several towns in this State 
in manner hereinafter mentioned, in proportion to their respective population 
under the age of sixteen years, as exhibited in the census provided by law to be 
taken ft'om time to time, under the authority of the United States, always 
adopting for said ratio the census next preceding the time of paying out each 
annual appropriation of said money as herein provided, to be by said towns ap- 
propriated to and for the exclusive purpose of keeping, public schools, and 
paying expenses thereof; tlie sum, however, hereby appropriated to be paid 
over in any one year, not to exceed ten thousand dollars. 

•Newport Mereurj, May 5, 1827. \ Newport Mercury ^ May 14, 1823. X Vol. II. p. 41. 
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" Sfx'. 2. That each town shall be and is hereby empowered to raise so much 
money, by tax in each year, as a majority of the freemen in town-meeting shall 
judge proper to be appropriated to the purposes of public schools, not exceed- 
ing, in any one year, double the amount to be in that year received by such 
town out of the general treasury, by the provisions of this act; provided that 
notice be inserted in the warrant, issued for calling the town meeting at which 
such tax shall be laid, that such tax will be acted upon at such town meeting. 

** Sec. 3. That at the annual town meetings, holden for the choice of town 
officers, each and every town in the St^te shall, after passing of this act, ap- 
point a committee, which shall be called the school committee, and shall consist 
of not less than five, nor more than twenty-one persons, resident inhabitants of 
each of said towns, to act without compensation ; which committee, after ac- 
ceptance of their appointment, shall be duly engaged to the faithful performance 
of their trust ; and shall appoint a secretary and treasurer firom their number, 
and the secretarj- shall keep a record of their proceedings ; and said committee, 
after being duly organized, shall meet as often as once in every three mouths, 
and oftener, if occasion require, for the transaction of all such business as may 
come before them, relative to the performance of their duties, and a majority 
shall be necessary for this purpose. 

" Skc. 4. That the school committee of each town shall have power to make 
all necessary rules and regulations, which they may deem expedient, for the 
good government of tlie public schools in their respective towns ; shall appoint 
all the school masters or school mistresses, to be employed in teaching the 
schools, taking care that such masters and mistresses are (lualifled for the tusk ; 
shall have power to dismiss a school master or school mistress, in case of ina- 
bility or mismanagemeTit, sliall determine upon the places where the school 
houses In the respective school districts in the town, shall be located; and it 
shall be the duty of said committee to visit all the schools in their respective 
towns as often as once in ever>' three months during their continuance; and 
generallj' to superintend, watch over and provide for the good order and well 
governing of the same; and in case of deatli, resignation, or removal from the 
town, of any one of said committee, they shall have power to till the vacancy so 
occasiimed, until their annual electicm aforesaid ; and, moreover, said committee, 
at any (|uarterly meeting thereof, for the better and more convenient perform- 
ance of their duties, may pass such by-laws and regulations as they may deem 
expedient; provided such laws and regidations are not repugnant to the provi- 
sions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this State; and shall audit, and 
cause to be certiiied, all bills for the compensation of masters and mistresses, 
and all other expenses incurred in tlie support and maintenance of such schools, 
before the same shall ))e paid l)y the town treasurer; and shall also, at said 
annual town meeting, (and oftener, if reriuired by their town,) render an 
account of all tlieir proceedings for the preceding year. 

Skc. 5. That the general treasurer siiall keep a separate account of all sums 
of money paid into the general treasury, by lottery managers or their agents, 
and by auctioneers for duties accruing to the State ; and shall make a report 
thereof to the General Asseml)l.v once a year, to wit, at tlie May session, parti- 
cularly setting forth the sums arising from each of said sources during the pre- 
ceding year 
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** Sec. G. That the town council of each towTi shall, each year after the first 
distril)ution, certiiy to the general treasurer that the money received the previous 
year ha« been faithfully applied to the objects contemplated by this act • the 
certificate whereof shall be left with tlie general treasurer, before such town 
shall receive its proportion of the next distribution. 

Skc. 7. That the said sum of ten thousand dollars, annually to be paid over 
and distributed according to the provisions of tins act, be payable to the order 
of the town trejvsurer of eacli town as aforesaid, on and after the first day of 
June in each year, commencing with the first day of June next. 

*• Sec. 8. That of the sum now in t!ic treasury, there be appropriateil and set 
apart the sum of five thousand dollars for the commencement and formation of 
a permanent fund, for the support of public schools; and for that purpose, the 
said sum of five thousand dollar? shall be immediately, or as soon as may be, 
invested by the general treasurer, with advice of the governor, by purchase or 
subscription, in the stock of some safe and responsil)le bank ; to which sum shall 
be added, and in like manner invested from year to year, all the money tliat shall 
accrue as aforesaid, from lotteries and auctioneers, over and above said yearly 
sum often thousand d:>llars, mentioned in the first section hereof; and all dona- 
tions that may be made to said fund for the purposes thereof, and the dividends 
and interest that shall from time to time accrue on said fund, shall in like man- 
ner l)e added thereto and invested ; but whenever in any year, the amount re- 
ceived a^ afare-jaid, from lotteries and auctiouoers, shall f;dl short of said sum 
of ten tliousand dollars, annually to be distributed, the dividends and interest 
onlj' of said fund then accrued, or so much thereof as may be necessary to sup- 
ply such deficiency, shall be added to said last named sum, and paid over and 
distributed according to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. y. Tliat whenever, in any year, the money paid into the treasury, from 
the sources provided in this act, shall fall short of said sum of ten thousand 
dollars, the deficiency for said year shall be made good from any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated." 

This act is the foundation of the present school system of the State. 



VI. THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS ON THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

(1828—1839.) 



The school law of 1828 was an honest effort to do a very difficnit 
thing, namel}' : to unite in one school 83-stem a city like Providence, 
which had long since established schools of its own, and various country- 
towns to which the ^hole enterprise was a wholly new one. To the 
country towns, the law seemed to attempt too much ; while the exi)eri- 
enced friends of edufatioo in Providence thought it attempted too little. 
John Rowland, always clear and graphic in his statements, wrote of it 
with some dissatisfm^tion, in a letter to Captain George Rowland, of 
NewiK)rt : 

** By the new State law, for the enconragement, or rather for the discoumge- 
ment of scliools, each town is to receive a small sum, annually, from the State 
treasury, and are allowed to assess a small sum, I don't recollect how much, in 
a town tax for the same purpose. This limitation, beyond which the towns arc 
prohibited from assessinj?, was passed in the General Assembly by the influence 
of members who were opposed to the jjeneral instruction of the children 
throufrhoiit the State, and wished to confine it to panpers. But the town of 
Providence insisted on their rijLfht to assess as much as they please<l, or thought 
necessary for the support of their schools, and sufllcicnt for the education of 
all the children in town, and this privilege was reserved to us in the State law, 
but it is allowed to no other town in the State. The rich men of Providence 
are and always have been in favor of all the children being educated at the 
town's expense, and if a representative of this town, in the General Assembly, 
should oppose this system, he would never be sent to the Assembly again. 
But it does not altogether depend on rich men in this town. The Mechanics' 
Association consists of three hundred members, most of whom are voters, and 
all in favor of the schools. The number of children at the last (|uarterly visi- 
tation in our pul)]ic schools, was twelve hundred and seventy-seven." ♦ 



• Stone's Life of Ilowland. p. 156. 
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But inasmuch as the law endured and did its work, the main point of in- 
terest is now to ascertain in what condition it found the schools of Rhode 
Island. Here again we have from John Howland, in the same letter, 
some glimpses. He says of Providence : 

Twenty-eight or twenty-nine years ago, the town established public schools 
suflicient for the instruction of all the children, of both sexes. The school- 
houses were built, or purchased at the expense of the town, and the salaries of 
the iustructors are paid out of the town treasury. The town is divided into 
Ave school districts, in each of which there is a Hchool-liouse, with a master, or 
principal instructor, and an usher. The salary of each master is ^500, and of 
the usher 8250. About two years since, there was, in addition to tlie above, 
five primary or women's schools established, one in each district, for the small 
children to be taught the alphabet, and to be able to read and spell properly. 
The salary of the mistresses in each of these schools is a hundred and seventy- 
flve dollars per year. In two of these primarj' schools, the teacher has an 
assistant, at a less salary. Agreeably to the report of the school committee, at 
the late June tow^ meeting, the amount of all the salaries is - $4,596 46 
Estimated contingent expenses for repairs of school-houses, stove 

pipes, premiums of rewards to childreu, etc., etc., - - $160 00 

Total, * - - $4,756 46* 

We fortunately- have also a full and careful exhibition of the condi- 
tion as to schools of every town in the State, in the year 1828. It was 
prepared for the Rhode Island American arid Gazette of January- 1 6, 
1828 ; and is preserved in Barnard*s Journal of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute,! ^8 follows : 

Rhode Island Schools in 1828. 

" Schools are now kept up in our country towus at a very- considerable expense 
to the people; an expense much greater tlian would be required of tliem should 
they raise an equal amount with tlie sum they would l)e entitled to receive fTom 
the treasury', under the proposed act for establislung fVee schools. To show this, 
we refer to the following statements gathered fTom the representatives of the 
towns nameil, the general correctness of wliich may be relied on, though the 
statement is not as full as could be wislied. In 1821, a committee, appointed on 
the state of education, collected fToiii most of the towus the exact account of the 
number of school-houses, schools, etc., in each town. Tlieir report was never 
made to the legislature, and the infonnation is not to be found on flic. In order 
to supply tliis defect, as far as possible, we have applied to the several represen- 
tatives, and now give the result, with the exception of Trovidence, which Is 
abundantly provided with schools. 

"Newpout.— One free school with about two hundred scholars. Forty-two 

* Stone's life of Howland, p. 155. f Barnard's Journal, II. 38. 
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private schools, havin«jj about one thousand one hundred scholars. Tliese .school* 
are supported winter and sununer. Inhabitants, 7,:JrJ. 

*' West Gjjkenwk^ii. Two school-houses, built by subscription. Eleven 
schools are rejanilarly kept about three months in the winter; three of which are 
continued nearly the year round. Inhabitants, 1,1)27. 

*' J^iciiMOND.— Two school-houses, in which schools are kept a part of each 
season; also a well attended Sunday school. Inhabitants, l,42;i. 

" HorKiNTON. — Nine s<-hool-liouses, in three of which — in the vicinity of fact«v 
ries — schools are kept through tlie year, the othei*s in winter. Inhabitants, 
1,821. 

** North Kinikstowx, — The £Iam Academy, and one private school in Wickfonl. 
There is but one school-house in the town, near William Re^'uold's factor}' — lu 
all six schools, three of which are kept winter and sununer. Inhabitiints, 8,007. 

"ExETKU. — Three school-houses, in which winter schools are kept — no other 
schools in the town. Inhabitants, 2,581. 

*'Kast (5 ueen'wicii.— Academy and one private school in the villajre, kept year 
round ; four in other parts of the town- in all six school-houses. Seven scliool.s 
are kept in the winter and three or four women's schools in the summer. In- 
habitants, 1,519. 

*• JoiiNSTOX.— Five school-houses; six or seven schools are kept in the winter 
and two or three in the sununer. Inhabitants, ],.'>42. 

CiiAULESTOWX. — One sclu>ol-liousc— IVom live to seven schools in the winter, 
and three in the summer. Inhabitants, 1,1G(K 

''Coventry. — Ten school-houses, fourteen schools in winter, and seven in 
sunmier. Inhabitants, 3,131). 

Portsmouth. — Four school-houses, in which schools are kept pretty rc^i- 
larly in winter, and in one or two in summer. Inhabitants, l,t)4.>. 

" Foster. — Fifteen school-houses — all open in the winter season, and most of 
them in summer. Inhabitants, 2,(X)0. 

*' North rROViDEXCE. — Seven school-houses — an academy, and four other 
schools in Pawtucket, two men's and three women's, kept most of the year; in 
all eleven schools in th(! town, most of them kei>t oi)eu but a part of the j'car. 
Inhabitants, 2,420. 

*'Crax.stox. — Is divided into eleven districts, and has eleven school-houses, 
thou^^h schools not rej^ularly kept in all. There are live other schools — in all six- 
teen schools, but a small part kept throuj^h the year. Inhabitants, 2,274. 

'* MiDDLETowx. — Five school-houses, in which are schools regularly in winter, 
and irrcjLTidarly in summer. Inhabitants, 1)40. 

" Warwick. — Seven sehool-houses, in which are kept nien's schools, lK?sides 
two or tliree others; six women's schools in winter and summer — in all sixteen 
schools. Inlui])ilants, 3,(113. 

*' Smitufieli). - Has thirteen .school-houses. Two of these are well conducted 
academies, kept the year roiiud, at Woonsocket and Slatcrsvllle, tw o flourishing 
manufacturing villages. There is also a private school at Woonsocket. Two 
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school-bouses on tlie east road, four on the Worcester road ; one Sayles' hill ; 
one in Angell's neighborhood; one Louisquisset turnpike, of brick, and one 
near Ji. Mowry. Besides schools regularly kept in these places, there are five 
others, in all nineteen schools. Inhabitants, 4,678. 

Cumberland. — Is divided into districts and has thirteen school-houses, 
schools regularly kept and well attended in all. Inhabitants, 2,053. 

** BuuuiLLviLLE.— Eleven school houses ; schools in all in the winter, averaging 
forty scholars each ; one kept the year round. There are four or five private 
schools in summer. Inhabitants, 2,164. 

SciTUATE.— Five school-houses. There are probably some other schools in 
the town, but a correct statement could not be obtained. Inhabitants, 2,834. 

Glocester. — Eleven school-houses, and about fifteen schools in the winter. 
Inhabitants, 2,504. 

**X\3iESTowN. — Three school-houses, schools kept in but two in winter. In- 
habitants, 448. 

** Barrikgtox. — Three school-houses ; schools kept winter and summer. In- 
habitants, 634. 

" Little Compton.— Eight school-houses open in winter, and most all in sum- 
mer. Inhabitants, 1,580. 

** Westerly. — Six school-houses open the year round; limited to thirty 
scholars each. There are two academies, one at Tawcatuck, a manufacturing 
village, kept the year round ; in all eight schools. Inhabitants, 1 ,972. 

** Bristol. — Four school-houses, one of which is an academy, with two 
schools in it. There are live men's schools in winter, and seven women's schools 
through the year. The town appropriates about ^350 annually for support of 
schools, arising from the rent of market, licences, and some land given for th^it 
purpose. Inhabitants, 3,197. 

** Warrex. — One academy and four school-houses; three built by the town 
and one by an individual. There are five men's schools in winter (including the 
academy; , and an avenige of twelve female schools through the year ; in addition 
to the above, sometimes as many as twenty female schools. Inhabitants, 1,806. 

** Xew^ Siioreiloi. — One school-house. There are four schools, averaging 
thirty scholars each ; kept four months in winter, and about six months in sum- 
mer. Inhabitants, 955. 

** South Kingstowx. — One academy, in which a school is kept the year 
round, and seven school-houses, in which schools are kept winter and summer. 
There are a number of schools kept irregularly in private houses. Inhabitants, 
3,723. 

** TiVERTOX. — Ten school-liouses, in which schools are kept pretty regularly. 
There are a few other small schools. Inhabitants, 2,875. 

*Trovii>exce. — Tliere are eight public schools in this town, at which about nine 
hundred chihlren are taught. Six or seven academies where the higher branches 
are taught, including the Friends' Semiiyiry, and prol)al)ly eiglity or ninety private 
schools. In 1821, a regular return was made of all the schools in town. Exclu- 
sive of the public schools, there were then ten men's schools, and forty-four 
4 
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kept b}- females. Since then this numl>er has greatlj' increased. The expense 
of the public schools paid by tax on the inhabitants, is not much short of $.5,000. 
The amount paid by parents for private tuition is doubtless double that sum, 
makin^^ at the lowest estimate $15,000, annually paid for the tuition of the 
children of Providence. It is obvious, therefore, that in a pecuniary point of 
view. Providence will gain nothing hy the system of ft-ee schools becoming 
general, as she would pay nmch more into the treasury towards the support 
of schools in other towns than she would be entitled to draw out, besides 
making up the deficiency in the support of her own schools. Inhabitants in 1820, 
11,7G7; since increased to upwards of 17,000. 

** Population of the counties in 1820, — Providence, 35, 73G ; Newport, 15,771 ; 
Washington, 15,087; Kent, 10,228; Bristol, 5,037. 

" Supposed number of children to be educated, viz. : Providence county, 
15,315; Newport, 0,527; Washington, 7,093; Kent, 4,547; Bristol, 2,301. In 
the State, 35,843 children. 

** From an examination of the above statement, it will be seen that there is a 
much larger number of school-houses erected than has l.>een generally supposed, 
and l)ut few additional ones will be required. It is obvious, too, that the ex- 
pense to all the towns of keeping up the schools they now maintain, is a much 
greater sum than they will })e required to assess in order to entitle them to their 
proportion of any money that may be appropriated out of the treiusurj', thus 
giving them at a less expense than the inhabitants of those towns now volun- 
tarily incur, nearly double the advantages of education they are now receiving. 

" The total number of school-houses erected in all the towns in the SUte (ex- 
cluding Providence and Newport), are 181, and ten academies. The number of 
winter schools, averaging at least three mouths in a year, maintained by the 
inhabitants of these towns is 202. A winter school for three months must cost 
at least $100, which gives $20,200, the sum now annually paid by the inlia!)itants 
of the towns above alluded to, for the education of their children, besides the 
expense of ke^^ping female schools in summer. If the blank in the 1)111 now 
before the (ieneral Assembly is tilled with $10,000, the proportion which those 
towns will receive from that sum will so much (limini>h their expense of educa- 
tion ; or if they a<ld it to wliat they now pay witliin tliemselves, will greatly 
extend the means of instruction anjong their children, witliout one cent addi- 
tional burden, the only efletrt being to etjualize the payment of the sums now 
voluntarily raised in the several towns. 

"Taking the estimate for the critLri<m of apportionment, the several towns 
would be entitled to receive the following sums out of an annual allowance fVom 
the treasury of $10,rX)0, viz.: Newport, $000.40; Portsmouth, $245.08; New 
Shoreham, 837.32; Jamestown, 8107.22; Middletown, $137.80; Tiverton, 
.'5!175.30: Little (Nmipton, $153.18; Providence, $2,1)10.54 ; Smithtield, $551.40; 
Scituate, $291.01; (iloce.ster, $208.32; Cumberland, 8200 4S ; Cranston, $300.38 ; 
Johu.ston, 8190. OS; North Providence, $3H2.90; Fo>ter, 8193; Burrillville, 
$199. SO; West<'rly, 8143.98: North Kingstown, 8200.54; South Kingstown. 
1B330.74: (MiarlcMown, 8107.22 ; Kxc'ter, 8183.80; Hichniond, 891.90; Hopkin- 
ton, 8143.98; Bristol, $459.49; Warren, 8189 94; Barriugton, $58.00; Warwick, 
$39S28; East Greenwich, $140.74; We.^t Greenwich, $190 74; Coventry, 
$175.22." 
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8uch was the condition of the Rhode Island schools when the school 
law went into operation. These schools had been heretofore detached 
and isolated, dependent wholly on the degree of enlightenment or energy 
which prevailed in a particular town. Henceforward they were to be a 
part of a State system, such as it was, and were to be brought under 
the general influence which revived all the schools of New Kngland 
from 1826 lo 1830. 

Some modifications of the school law took place during the next fif- 
teen years ; the most important being the temporary adoption of a rule 
by which the school-money was distributed — not, as at first, according 
to the number of inhabitants below the age of sixteen, but according to 
the number of the white population under the age of fifteen years, and 
the number of the colored population under thS age of ten years, to- 
gether with five-fourteenths of the said population between the ages of 
ten and twent3'-four years. This complicated method remained in force 
from 1832 to 1845. There were also some additional provisions as to 
the sources of the school fund and as to the forms of school returns, 
besides various local enactments as to school-houses and school districts. 
In 1837-8 the schools of Providence underwent a great revolution for 
the better; and in 1839 the school laws of the State were codified as 
follows : 

School Law of 1839. 

** Ax ACT to revise and amend the several Acts relating to Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly as foUotcs:^ 

** Se(.-ti<»n 1. The annual Income of the money deposited or that may be de- 
posited with this $tate by the Vnited States in piirsuaiiee of * an act to regulate 
the deposit of the public money/ passed by the Congress of the United States, 
and approved June 23, 1830, shall annually be paid over to the several towns In 
this State; to l)e appropriated for the purpose of maintaining public schools, in 
manner hereinafter prcK'ided. 

Sec. 2. To the money derived from said source, shall annually be added 
enough firom any money in the general treasury not otherwise specially appro- 
priated, to make up the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to be annually 
paid out for the purpose aforesaid. The money n'ceived by the State tVom the 
managers of lotteries or their agents, or from auctioneers for auction duties 
accruing to the State, shall be hereatler annually appropriated, to pay the debt 
now due from the general treasury to the ptmnaneut school fund, until said 
debt is paid; after which time the revenue derived from tlio^e sources shall be 
applied to the Increase of said ftiud. The money paid out by virtue of this act, 
shall be divided among the several towus in proportion to the respective wliito 
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population of each town under the age of fifteen years ; the colored population 
of such town under the age of ten years, and five-fourteenths of the colored 
population between the ages of ten and twenty-four years ; computing the same 
according to the United States census next preceding such annual payments, 
and excepting Narragansett Indians in all cases. 

*' Sec. 3. Each town may raise by tax every year so much money as a ma- 
jority of the freemen may deem proper, to be appropriated to the purpose of 
keeping pn!)lic schools, not exceeding In any one year double the amount re- 
ceived by such town from the general treasury : provided that notice be Inserted 
In the warrant Issued for calling the town meeting, that such business will then 
be acted upon. 

** Skc. 4. The money received by each town fi'om the general treasury, shall 
be applied to pay for instruction, and not for room rent, fUel or any other pur- 
pose whatever. 

** Sec. r>. The general treasurer shall keep a separate account of all moneys 
paid to the State by lottery managers, or their agents, or auctioneers as afore- 
said, and shall report the same to the General Assembly annually, at the May 
session thereof: particularizing the sums received ft-om each of said sources. 

** Sec. C. The school committee of each town shall every year certltiy to the 
general treasurer, that the money recelveil the previous year has been faith- 
ftiUy applied according to this act. No town shall receive Its proportion of the 
next distribution until such certificate be made. 

** Sec. 7. The money payable by virtue of this act, shall be paid to the order 
of the town treasurers of the several towns which shall comply with the terms 
of this act, on or after the first day of June In every year ; and the said town 
treasurers shall apply for and receive said money from the general treasurer, 
as soon after It Is payable, as It may be required for school purposes In their 
respective towns : and shall charge and receive no compensation for their 
services In collecting the same. 

** Se(\ 8. Each town shall, at Its annual town meeting for the choice of town 
ofticers, ai>polnt a school committee, to consist of not less than five, nor more 
than thirty persons resident in such town, to act without compensation: and to 
be engaged to the faithful discharge of their duties before entering upon the 
same. 

**Sec. 9. The school committees shall appoint a president or chairman and 
secretary from their number, and shall keep a recortl of all their proceedings ; 
they shall meet at least as often as once In every three months, and a majority 
of the whole number chosen shall constitute a (juorum ; but any less number 
may adjourn a meeting, giving reasonable notice of the time and place of the 
adjourned meeting. 

Sec. 10. The school committee of each town may direct the books to be 
used, and make all necessary rules and regulations for the good government of 
the public schools therein ; they may suspend or expel any scholar for miscon- 
duct : thoy shall determine the places where the school-houses shall be located, 
or tlie school kept, In the ditferent districts, having regard to the accommoda- 
tion of the greatest number of inhabitants; and for satisfactory reasons may 
alter the location of any school-honse ; and in case of the death, resignation, or 
removal of a member of the committee, they may fill the vacancy for the re- 
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mainder of the year : - and at any regular meeting they may make, alter and 
repeal such by-laws abd regulations for the delegating or more conveniently 
discharging any or all of the duties assigned to them as they shall deem proper: 
Pron'dedj they are not repugnant to the provisions of this act, nor in violation 
of any law in this State. 

** Sec. 11. The school committee shall appoint all InsJtructors and Instruc- 
tresses, taking care that they be of good moral character, temperate and other- 
wise well qualified for the office; and may dismiss said Instructors or 
instructresses in case of inability, or misconduct; said committee shall visit all 
the schools in their respective towns, at least as often as once In three months 
during their continuance, and shall generally superintend, watch over and pro- 
vide for the well ordering and governing the same. 

*' Sec. 12. The school committee shall allow and certify all bills for com- 
pensation for instruction and all other expenses before the same shall be paid by 
the town treasurer; they shall also at the annual town meeting for choosing 
town officers, (and oftener if required) render an account of all their doings 
for the preceding year. 

*'Sec. 13. All divisions of any town into school districts, and all alterations 
of sucb divisions, whether made by a town or school committee, shall be re- 
corded In the town clerk's office of such town. 

** Sp:c. 14. The school committee of every town shall hold quarterly 
meetings on the second Mondays of January, April, July and October In every 
year. 

** Sec. 15. There shall but one school be kept In any school district, unless 
the school committee shall otherwise order. 

Sec. 10. The school committee of any town, with the assent of the school 
committee of an adjacent town, may permit such children as will be better ac- 
commodated thereby, to attend the school In sucluuljacent town, and may pay 
such portion of the expense thereof, as considering the number of children and 
other circumstances, may be just and proper. 

" Sec. 17. The money which each town shall receive by virtue of this act, 
shall be expended among the different schools and school districts. In such pro- 
portions as the school committee shall deem most advisable. 

*' Sec. 18. The freemen of any town may, at any legal town meeting, divide 
their town into suitable school districts, and may fi-om time to time alter the 
number and limits thereof. All divisions heretofore made by any town or 
school committee, shall remain in force until legally changed. 

** Sec. 19. Ever>' school district shall be a body corporate, by such name or 
designation as the school committee shall select, so far as to prosecute and 
defend In all actions relating to the property or affiilrs of the district, and to 
take and hold such real estate as may be given to or purchased by them for the 
purpose of supporting schools In the district. 

** Sec. 20. The school committee of the several towns and of the city of 
Providence, shall on or before the first Wednesday of May, annually, make 
official returns to the secretary of state, of all the public schools in such towns 
and the city respectively, for the year preceding the date of the returns; the 
amount of school money received from the general treasury ; the amount of 
money raised by the town or city for supporting public schools ; the number of 
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population of each town under the age of fifteen years ; the colored population 
of such town under the age of ten years, and flve-fourteentlis of the colored 
population between the ages of ten and twenty-four years ; computing the same 
according to the United States census next preceding such annual payments, 
and excepting Narragansett Indians in all cases. 

** Sec. 3. Each town may raise by tax every year so much money as a ma- 
jority of the freemen may deem proper, to be appropriated to the purpose of 
keeping public schools, not exceeding in any one year double the amount re- 
ceived by such town from the general treasury : provided that notice be inserted 
in the warrant issued for calling the town meeting, that such business will then 
be acted upon. 

** Sec. 4. The money received by each town from the general treasur>', shall 
be applied to pay for Instruction, and not for room rent, fUel or any other pur- 
pose whatever. 

" Sec. 5. The general treasurer shall keep a separate account of all moneys 
paid to the State by lottery managers, or their agents, or auctioneers as afore- 
said, and shall report the same to the General Assembly annually, at tlie May 
session thereof: particularizing the sums received from each of said sources. 

** Sec. 6. The school committee of each town shall every year certlliy to the 
general treasurer, that the money received the previous year has been faith- 
fully applied according to this act. No town shall receive Its proportion of the 
next distribution until such certificate be made. 

** Sec. 7. The money payable by virtue of this act, shall be paid to the order 
of the town treasurers of the several towns which shiUl comply with the terms 
of this act, on or after the first day of June In every year ; and the said town 
treasurers shall apply for and receive said money from the general treasurer, 
as soon after It Is payable, as It may be required for school purposes In their 
respective towns: and shall charge and receive no compensation for their 
services in collecting the same. 

" Sec. 8. Each town shall, at Its annual town meeting for the choice of town 
officers, appoint a school committee, to consist of not less than five, nor more 
than thirty persons resident in such town, to act without compensation : and to 
be engaged to the faithful discharge of their duties before entering upon the 
same. 

"Sec. 9. The school committees shall appoint a president or chairman and 
secretary from their number, and shall keep a record of all their proceedings ; 
they shall meet at least as often as once In every three months, and a majority 
of the whole number chosen shall constitute a quorum ; but any less number 
may adjourn a meeting, giving reasonable notice of the time and place of the 
adjourned meeting. 

** Sec. 10. The school committee of each town may direct the books to be 
used, and make all necessary rules and regulations for the good government of 
the public schools therein ; they ma}' suspend or expel any scholar for miscon- 
duct; they shall determine the places where the scliool-liouses shall be located, 
or the school kept, in the different districts, having regard to the accommoda- 
tion of the greatest number of Inhabitants ; and for satisfactory reasons may 
alter the location of any school-house ; and In case of the death, resignation, or 
removal of a member of the committee, they may fill the vacancy for the re- 
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malnder of the year : - and at any regular meeting they may make, alter and 
repeal such by-laws abd regulations for the delegating or more conveniently 
discharging any or all of the duties assigned to them as they shall deem proper: 
Proridedj they are not repugnant to the provisions of this act, nor in violation 
of any law in this State. 

Skc. 11. The school committee shall appoint all instructors and instruc- 
tresses, taking care that they be of good moral character, temperate and other- 
wise well qualified for the office; and may dismiss said instructors or 
instructresses in case of inability, or misconduct; said committee shall visit all 
the schools in their respective towns, at least as often as once In three months 
during their continuance, and shall generally superintend, watch over and pro- 
vide for the well ordering and governing the same. 

Sec. 12. The school committee shall allow and certify all bills for com- 
pensation for instruction and all other expenses before the same Ix; paid by 
the town treasurer ; they shall also at the annual town meeting for choosing 
town officers, (and oftener if required) render an account of all their doings 
for the preceding year. 

**Skc. 13. All divisions of any town into school districts, and all alterations 
of sucb divisions, whether made by a town or school committee, hhall Ik; re- 
corded in the town clerk's office of such town. 

" Sec. 14. The school committee of every- town hhall hold quarterly 
meetings on the second Mondays of January, April, July and OctolK-r in every 
year. 

" Sec. la. There shall but one school be kept iu any »ch*HA jlistrict, unless 
the school committee shall otherwise order. 

Sec. 10. The school committee of any town, witb Ihe anM-nt of the schofil 
committee of an adjacent town, may pennit such childr^rn a>» will be better ac- 
commodated thereby, to attend the school iu j>uch Skfljarjrnt town, and may pay 
such portion of the expense thereof, as cousi<l#rriDg the numUrr of children and 
other circumstances, may be just and proper. 

" Sec. 17. The money which each town Mmll r^rcHve by virtue of this act, 
shall be expended among the different hchooN and «*/-Ik>oI districts, in »iich pro- 
portions as the school committee shall deem iuo'»t a/1 v liable. 

Sec. 18. The ft-eenien of any town may, at any h teal town meeting, divide 
their town into suitable school di**tricts, and may frorn time to time alt« r the 
number and limits thereof. All divl'^loas heretofore made by any town or 
school committee, shall remain in force until k-^ally chang«rd. 

** Sec. 19. Every school district shall Im; a iKxJy corporate, by such name or ' 
designjiticm as the school committee shall select, so far as to pro^omw and 
defend in all actions relating to the property or aifairs of the di'^trict, and to 
take and hold such real estate as may be given to or purchaswl by them for the 
purpose of supporting schools in the district. 

'* Sec. 20. The school committee of the several towns and of Uu- city of 
Providence, shall on or. before the first We<lnes4hiy of May, annually, make 
official returns to the secretary of state, of all the public sr:hor>N in Mir-h town-* 
andthecity respectively, for the year preceding the date of tlu- return-: the 
amount of school money received firom the general treasury: the aiuount of 
money raised by the town or city for supporting public scliooU ; the number i.f 
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population of each town under the age of fifteen years ; the colored population 
of such town under tlie age of ten years, and five-fourteenths of the colored 
population between the ages of ten and twenty-four 3'ears ; computing the same 
according to the United States census next preceding such annual payments, 
and excepting Narragansett Indians in all cases. 

** Sec. 3. Each town may raise by tax every year so much money as a ma- 
jority of the freemen may deem proper, to be appropriated to the purpose of 
keeping public schools, not exceeding in any one year double the amount re- 
ceived by such town fVom the general treasury : provided that notice be Inserted 
in the warrant Issued for calling the town meeting, that such business will then 
be acted upon. 

** Si:c. 4. The money recclveil by each town ft-om the general treasury, shall 
be applied to pay for instruction, and not for room rent, fUel or any other pur- 
pose whatever. 

*' Sec. 5. The general treasurer shall keep a separate account of all moneys 
paid to the State by lottery managers, or their agents, or auctioneers as afore- 
said, and shall report the same to the General Assembly annually, at the May 
session thereof: particularizing the sums received ft-om each of said sources. 

** Skc:. 0. The school committee of each town shall everj year certifly to the 
general treasurer, that the money received the previous year has been faith- 
ftilly applied according to this act. Xo town shall receive its proportion of the 
next distribution until such certificate be made. 

*' Sec. 7. The money payable by virtue of this act, shall be paid to the order 
of the town treasurers of the several towns which shall comply with the terms 
of this act, on or after the first day of June in every year ; and the said town 
treasurers shall apply for and receive said money fVom the general treasurer, 
as soon after it is payable, as it may be required for school purposes In their 
respective towns : and shall charge and receive no compensation for their 
services in collecting the same. 

** Sec. 8. Each town shall, at Its annual town meeting for the choice of town 
officers, appoint a school committee, to consist of not less than five, nor more 
than thirty persons resident in such town, to a(!t without compensation: and to 
be engaged to the faithful discharge of their duties before entering upon the 
same. 

**Sec. 9. The school committees shall appoint a president or chairman and 
secretary fVom their number, and shall keep a record of all their proceedings ; 
they shall meet at least as often as once in every three months, and a majority 
of the whole number chosen shall constitute a quorum ; but any le.ss number 
may adjourn a meeting, giving reasonable notice of the time and place of the 
adjourned meeting. 

" Sec. 10. The school committee of each town may direct the books to be 
used, and make all necessary rules and regulations for the good government of 
the public schools therein ; they may suspend or expel any scholar for miscon- 
duct ; they shall determine the places where the school-houses shall be located, 
or the school kept. In the diflerent districts, having regard to the acconnnoda- 
tion of the greatest number of inhabitants; and for satisfactory re;isons may 
alter the location of any school-house ; and in case of the death, resignation, or 
removal of a member of the committee, they may fill the vacancy for the re- 
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maindcr of the year : - aud at any regular meeting they may make, alter and 
repeal such by-laws atid regulations for the delegating or more conveniently 
discharging any or all of the duties assigned to them as they shall deem proper : 
Pron'dedy they are not repugnant to the provisions of this act, nor in violation 
of any law in this State. 

** Sec. 11. The school committee shall appoint all instructors and Instruc- 
tresses, taking care that they be of good moral character, temperate and other- 
wise well qualified for the office; and may dismiss said instructors or 
instructresses in case of inability, or misconduct; said committee shall visit all 
the schools in their respective towns, at least as often as once in three months 
during their continuance, and shall generally superintend, watch over and pro- 
vide for the well ordering and governing the same. 

Skc. 12. The school committee shall allow and certify all bills for com- 
pensation for instruction and all other expenses before the same shall be paid by 
the town treasurer ; they shall also at the annual town meeting for choosing 
town officers, (and oftener if required) render an account of all their doings 
for the preceding year. 

*'Si:c. 13. All divisions of any town into school districts, and all alterations 
of suci divisions, whether made by a town or school committee, shall be re- 
corded in the town clerk's office of such town. 

" Sk<\ 14. The school committee of every town shall hold quarterly 
meetings on the second Mondays of January, April, July and October in every 
year. * 

Si:c. ir>. There shall but one school be kept in any school district, unless 
the school committee shall otherwise order. 

"Skc. 1(». The school committee of any town, with the assent of the school 
committee of an adjacent town, may permit such children as will be better ac- 
commodated thereby, to attend the school in such adjacent town, and may pay 
such portion of the expense thereof, as considering the number of children and 
other circumstances, may be just and .proper. 

*' Skc. 17. The money which each town shall receive by virtue of this act, 
shall be expended among the dift'erent schools aud school districts, in such pro- 
portions as the school committee shall deem most advisable. 

** Sec. 18. The ft-eemen of any town may, at any legal town meeting, divide 
their town Into suitable school districts, and may from time to time alter the 
number and limits thereof. All divisions heretofore mad<' by any town or 
school committee, shall remain in force until legally changed. 

** Skc. VJ. Every school district shall be a body corporate, by such name or 
designation as the school conmilttee shall select, so far as to prosecute and 
defend In all actions relating to the property or affidrs of the district, and to 
take and hold such real estate as may be given to or purchased by them for the 
purpose of supporting schools In the district. 

" Skc. 20. The school committee of the several towns and of the city of 
Providence, shall on or before the first Wednesday of May, annually, make 
ortlclal returns to the secretary of state, of all the public schools In such towns 
and the city respectively, for the year preceding the date of the returns; the 
amount of school money received fVom the general treasury; the amount of 
money raised by the town or city for supporting public schools ; the number of 
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districts ; the number of schools lu each district ; the amount of money ex- 
pended in eacli school, designating the portion paid for furniture, fhel and inci- 
dental expeases, and the portion paid for Instruction only; the number oi 
children, male and female, attending each school, and tlielr average attendance : 
the time and season of keeping each school ; the number, names and salarj- of 
Instructors ; the branches taught and books used. They shall also the next and 
subsequent years, report the number of academies and private schools In their 
respective towns ; the length of time and settson of the year they are kept ; the 
names of the Instructors ; prices of tuition ; and the average number of scholars 
attending each of them : Provided^ however, tliat the returns aforesaid to be 
made by the school committee on or before tlie flrst Wednesday in May next, 
shall be conformable to the !)lank returns already furnished the several towns 
under the act of June last. 

Sec. 21. The secretary sliall annually furnlsli every town and the city of 
Providence, with the blank fi)rms of the returns re<iulred by the last section, 
which forms shall contain a copy of this and said last section ; and the secrct-ary 
shall annually ;it the session of the General Assembly tlrst holden after the 
annual session In May, report an abstract of said returns. No town or city shall 
be entitled to any part of the money appropriated to be paid out of the general 
treasury, to the support of public schools, which shall have failed to make such 
returns for the year next preceding the time of the appropriation; and the 
names of all such delintjuent towns or city shall be by the secretaiy returned to 
the general treasurer, on or before the first Monday in June annually. 

** Sec. 22. There shall annually be paid out of the general treasury to the 
town treasurer of the town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars, to 
be expended under the direction of some suitable person to l)c annually appointed 
by the governor. In the support of a school for the use of the members of the 
Narnigansett tribe of Indians and the Incidental expen>5es thereof, and In pur- 
chasing; school books for the use of said school ; and an annual account of the 
appropriation of all said money shall be remlered to the general treasurer, on or 
before the iirst Wednesday of May. 

** Skc. 2'A. Two or more contiguous districts in adjoining towns, the majority 
of the taxal)le Inhabitants of each district, at a duly notllied meeting agreeing 
thereto, may unite together for the purpose of keeping one school, if tliey may 
deem It more advantagecms to do so ; and In such cases the committee men of 
the districts so uniting, may examine and appoint the instnictor. 

** Skc. 24. Whenever any persons to the number of live or more, have asso- 
ciated or shall hereafter associate together for the i>urpose of building and nuilu- 
talnlng a school-house, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a Ixidy cor- 
porate, by such name and style as they may select, and upon such terms and 
subject to su(!h regulations as they may have adopted upon the formation t)f their 
association ; and may hold, control and convey, by tln'ir corporate name, the 
school-h(Hise so erected, and the lot of land upon which it may stand; and the 
shares or ownership therein, may be transferred in the sanie manner as personal 
estate. 

Skc. 2.*>. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have asso- 
ciated or shall hereafter associate together, for the purpose of procuring and 
maintaiuing a library, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body cor- 
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porate, by such name as they may designate, and upon such terms and au])Ject 
Uj such constitution and rules as they may have adopted upon the formation of 
tlieir association ; and may hold, control and convey by their corporate name, 
real and personal, to an amount not exceedinjjf two thousand dollars, exclusive 
of their books, maps and library ftirnlture. Prodded, that in all such cases, the 
constitution or articles of association, and all alterations thereof, shall be re- 
conled in the towni clerk's office in the town where such library shall be estab- 
lished. 

Sec. 20. All jjeneral acts heretofore passed relating to public schools, ex- 
cepting so much of the eighth section of * an act to establish public schools,* 
passed Januarj' session, a. d. 1828, which relates to the permanent school ftind. 
as is not inconsistent with tlUs act, are hereby repealed. Provided, that every 
thing done under said acts shall be valid, and all things omitted or neglected to 
be done, shall be punished by the same penalties and forfeitures as If this act 
had not been piusseil. 

" Sec. 27. The secretary shall immediately cause to be printed a sufficient 
number of copies of this act and of all laws and acts in force relating to public 
schools, or the building of school-houses in the several towns, and shall send a 
suitable number to the town clerk of each town, for the purpose of distribution." 



VII. FIRST RESULTS. 



(1839-1843.) 



We have accurate means of knowing, by statistics, the results pro- 
duced, within a few 3*earft, by the school law. The first report, prepared 
b}' any officer or committee, so far as I know, giving any precise school 
statistics for the State, was presented to the public, May 17, 1832, and 
published in a pamphlet form. It was prepared by Oliver Angell, a vet- 
eran Rhode Island teacher, in behalf of a committee appointed at a pub- 
lic meeting held in the Providence Town House, during the previous 
year. The report recognizes progress already made, n«entioDS a great 
deficiency of school-houses, and a great want of some medium of inter- 
course between persons interested in education in the different towns. It 
closes as follows : 

*' Upon a review of the su])ject, your committee find much cause for congratu- 
lation In the increase and increasing means of education in the State. There is 
not a town in which all the children may not have the means of acquiring a con- 
mon scliool education, and when we consider the nature of our Institutions and 
how nmch their presen atlon depends on the general spread of infonnation and 
on the correct morals of our youth, we have much cause to rejoice at the present 
favorable prospects, and we look forward to the period w hen Rhode Island shall 
be as celebrated for the facilities aflbrded to education, as she now is for her in- 
dustry and manufactures." ♦ 

The most important part of the report, however, is to be found in the 
following table, for the year 1832 : 



• Barnard's Journal of R. I. School Inst., II, 49. 
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TOWNS. 



O 



rrovidunce. . . 
N. Providence 
Siiiithfiehl. . . . 
Cuinb4»rittiui.. 
BurrillviUe. . . 
Glocestcr .... 

Scituate 

Fosut 

Johnston 

Cnmston 

Bristol 

Wamm 

Barrinjrton. . . 

Warwick : 

Co vent rj- | 

Ea.st (Trcenwlclii 
West (iri'cnwich' 

Newport ' 

Tiverton | 

Portsnionth... .1 
Little Conipton-I 
New Shoreham.. 
Middletown.....| 

.Janiostown , 

No. Kinpitown .1 
So. Kin^town . 

Exet^T 

Westerly. . .. 
Hopkinton. .. 
Kichniond . . . 
Cluirlestown. . 



Total . 



11 
8 
24 
17 
1(> 
17 
10 
V.) 
11 
11 

a 

4 

8 

i:i 

18} 
.>, 

11 

O; 
12. 
8' 

3! 



1,150 
4lX) 

2,(40 

L20(> 
800 
510 
G80 

l,lt> 
40() 
550 
275 

2:$o 

11« 
1,040 
0(H> 
250 

aoo 

4<H) 

<;oo 
:u>o 

245 
100 
210 

lOo! 



HO, 

Months. 



IL'I 



550| 

aoo 
atHV 

4(M) 

550 
225 
500 



a2:jii7.oa4 



<>s 12 

a 
a 
*f 

2i 

a 

Mi 

a 

a 

& 12 
& 12 

a 

4 
4 

a 
a 

12 



23 

H 

a 
a 



g 

o 



Months. 



5s V2 

a 

3 
2 

4 
4 



&5 



$5,000 
574 
(>00 
500 

aoo 

550 

aoo 



6 

3 & 12 
3 



12 



mi) 

5(M) 
500 
350 



5G; 1,082 
10 300 



17 1,000 

h;| 500 
17: 4(.M) 

20' 550 



Months. 

14s 12 
12 



11 



500 
a(.M 
100 



yoo 



150 
100 



TenohtTH Tonohers! 

ai8 \~U7 ltll4lM) 



240 
200 



12 
1 for 12 



an 



Months. 

42s 12 
12 



32 
20 
.3 



20U 



80 1 for 12 

100' 

ooo' 



4(M)! 
00 . 

1 



12 
1 



155' 



250 . 

200| 



250!. 
225 . 
lOOi 
80 



12 

8 for 3 m 



12 

a 

12 



Ton(5hersT«»Jichers 



7,847 



83 



180 



Whole nnnibor of pnbllc schools in the State, - - - a23 

Whole number of ^t iidhir- iiL them, - 17,034 

Nnnil)cr of jn:ilL^ k achcj fid cNj^pluyr^l. - - . , ^i^^ 

NunilKT of fanalc teathers en! 1, - 147 

Number of sclioolft conliiiued through the year, - - 20 

Average time of the others, - - - - - 3 months. 
Whole amount appn>priate(l by the towns for the support of schools, .SI 1,400 

Amount dniwn ft'om school ftind, - - - . $10,000 

Whole amount expended for support of public schools, - - $21,41)0 

Number of private schools continued through the year,* | ^'^411^1^^^ *'^^ 88 



•In nearly all the conntr>' town?, the private schools may bo consi^lcrcd as the public 
schools continued by individaiU subscription, from three to six montlis. 
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Whole number of scholars taught in them, (exclusive of the Fnends* 

Boimlin*? School, rn^vUh.nrr.* - ^-^'^ 
Estimated expense of the i^rWiUr- m1i- ii>1v which continue through 

the }i ;ir, nt tWL*«ly ilollirs [K-r SI hnUjr, - - - 8t»8.(Un 
Estimated o^pensc of other private schools, at three dollars per scholar, 813,335 

Total estlmgttd €35>W»tif private schools, - - - 8^<1.37.'> 
Sum total expended for support of schools for one year, - 8l02,8«,-> 

The first abstract of school returns was presented in 1839 and gives 
ground for comparison with the table just cited. Other tables are added, 
which show the gradual progress down to 1844. 

Abstract of Returns of Public Schools, May, 1830. 









>* 






















V. c> »^ a 




o 
<o 

*5 

u . 






00 




u 
c 

3 




6 
Id 




No. of 
Scholars. 


TOWNS. 






^ «c 
c s 




is 


"Z 

X 


u 

OS 




$ 3 










£ o 




Q 

o 




o 


c 




§ 1 


E* 


xpci 
Inst 


A Kg. 


Av6r> 




























Newport 


1,730 


52 


800 00 




i' 


2 


205 


20 


1,025 00 


205 


215 


Providence 


3,818 


20 


7,000 00 






34 


535 


51 


8,420 00 


1,753 


1,753 


Portsmouth 

Westerly 


440 








8 


8 


8 






487 GO 


245 


225 


41)0 


45 






11 


12 


12 






508 08 


473 


385 




1,454 


50 


' 400 


00 


U 


14 


12 


178 


07 


1,082 42 


74ri 


740 


N. Shoreham . . 


350 


00 




(K) 


4 


4 


4 


21 


00 


304 43 


100 


200 


N. Kingstown. 


827 


i\2 







14 


10 


10 


124 


17 


702 05 


471) 


421 


S. Kingstown.. 


1,042 


75 






18 


18 


18 


04 


07 


1,050 71 


045 


045 


E. (Greenwich. . 


380 


15 






5 


5 


5 


44 


50 


380 30 


200 


180 


Jamestown 


80 










3 


3 


14 


00 


150 00 


53 


53 


Smithlleld. 


1,738 


8.'>i 1,000 


00 




3r» 


30 






2,511 50 


1,200 


or»o 




1,048 


02 


1 3(M> 


00 


10 


10 


10 






1,472 00 


734 


577 


Glocester 


GOO 


GO 


027 


34 




10 


20 


87 


54 


858 05 


384 


384 


Charlestown. . . 


350 


00 








8 


8 






370 85 


240 


240 


W. (Jreeuwich. 


530 


28 







12 


15 


10 


.y. 


00 


572 00 


253 


227 


Coventry 


1,050 


20 






10 


10 


10 






1,172 30 


470 


470 


Exeter 


<»85 


80 






13 


13 


13 


28 


*40 


470 05 


284 


284 


Middletown . . . 


252 


80 






1 


5 


5 


50 


00 


400 88 


2()0 


200 


Bristol 


700 


r,2 






3 




10 


207 


52 


1,307 50 


320 


320 


Tiverton 


787 


00 







15 


i 


21 


1M5 


12 


037 11 


340 


310 


L. Compton... 


350 


no 






I 




'I 


7 


43 


300 (K) 


530 


227 


Warren 


403 


52 


300 


(M) 








127 


87 


445 00 


132 


100 


Cumberland . . . 


070 


83 


500 


00 




'lO 


22 






1,504 42 


412 


432 




413 


80 
33 








10 


lo 






458 00 


210 


182 


Cranston 


(580 


500 


00 




13 


13 


501 


03 


OOG 82 


407 


407 


llopkinton . . 


481 


G5 






12 


12 


12 






080 20 


478 


337 




(J04 


05, 350 


00 


11 


12 


15 


"ii3 


*47 


718 47 


333 


333 


N. Providence. 


8r,4 


02 


200 


00 


H 


10 


13 


124 


08 


1,001 30 


4t;3 


388 


Barrington. . . . 


ir,o 


31 


03 


75 


;» 


3 


3 


100 


70 


170 10 


104 


143 




821 


45 








10 


10 






038 22 


010 


431 


Burrillville.... 


(;44 


70 


300 (K) 


k; 


10 


32 


75 


"g2 


027 70 


440 


447 




25,000 


00 


12,575 


O0'330305 


427 


2,071 


50 


32,38330 


13,748 


12,240 



• This flourishing institution contains, on an avorage» 180 scholars. 
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Abstract of the Returns of Public Schools, made May, 1844. 




5§ 



No. of 
Scholars. 



Bnrrti^iiioutli 

WL\slcr!Tr. . , 

\Vr»rvvi*/k 

.V, Slioreham . . . 

K. Grocnnich. . 

i^CttlllltC _ 

Citoeeiiter. 

Ctorentry 

ETCter ,,,, 
MUMIetowii . „ . 
Brislol 
Tivortiin 
Little Comptoii. 

Warren , 

Cumlierlaiid . . . , 
Kk'hmoml. ... 
Cranston .... 

Hopklnton 

Johnston .... 
X. Providence 
Bnrriugton 

Foster 

Burrillville. 



1IHM77. 

7KJJ2ri 

I 



nii 

48a 

7]G 
3T4 

44+ 

10fK» 

4CI7 
407 

12« 

m 



Total 



600 

UHf 
a44 

1087 
171 
400 
S^] 
200 
75! 

1300 

r>70 

140 
UR 
4B7 

4M 

m 

774 

aoo 

2,1 1 

750 
102 

38li 



s.TWs?4 miMim »^ mmu^ mmn. ^mmm 



Yet in spile of all the progress shown by tliese tables, Riiode Island 
was far from keeping pace with the progress made elsewliore. It must 
be remembered that it was just at this time — from 1837 to 1848 — that 
Horace Mann was revolutionizing the common schools of Massachusetts, 
and through them, stimulating those of all the eastern States. Accord- 
ingly there seems to have been a latent demand for some more vigorous 
organization in Rhode Island, and this found expression at last, in a 
bill introiluced into the Assembly by Wilkins Updike, Esq., of South 
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Whole number of scholars taught in them, (exclusive of the Friends* 

Boardin*; School, Providence,*) - - - - 3.-103 
Estimated expense of the private schools wliich continue through 

the 3' ear, at twenty dollars per scholar, - - - 808,040 
Estimated expense of other private schools, at three dollars per scholar, $i:J,3:5r> 

Total estimated expense of private schools, . - - $Sl,37r> 

Sum total expended for support of schools for one year, - i$l02,8G,j 

Tlie first abstract of school returns was presented in 1839 and gives 
ground for comparison with the table just cited. Other tables are added, 
which show the gradual progress down to 1844. 

Abstract of Returns of Public Schools, May, 1839. 



TOWNS. 



Newport 

Providence . . . 
Portsmouth.. . 

Westerlv 

Warwick 

N. Shoreham. 
N. Kinjrstown 
S. Kingstown. 
E. Greenwich. 
Jamestown . . . 

Smithlleld 

Scituate 

Glocester .... 
Charlestown. . 
W. Green wicli 

Coventry 

Exeter 

Middletown . . 

Bristol 

Tiverton 

L. Compton. . 

Warren 

Cumberland . . 

Kichmoncl 

Cranston .... 
llopkiuton . . 

Jolmston 

N. Providence 
Barrington. . . 

Poster 

Burrillville . . . 




1,02:> ool 
8,420 ool 
487 COj 
508 68 
1,082 42 
304 431 
. , 702 or>! 
c:l i,o:>o 7i| 

50' 38(; 30. 
150 OO' 
2,511 50' 
1,472 001 
858 05 
370 85 
572 001 
1,172 30' 
470 05 
400 88 
1,307 50 

037 11 
300 00 
445 00 

1,504 42 
458 00 
000 82 
080 20 
718 47 
1,001 30 
170 10 

038 22 
027 70 



205 
1,753 
24: 
473 
740 
100 
470 
04 
200 
53 
1,200 
734 
384 
24(; 
253 
470 
284l 
2(J0 
320; 
340, 
530 
132' 
412 
210, 
4f»7. 
478' 
333! 
4(;3, 
104' 
GlOl 
440, 



215 
1,753 
225 
385 
740 
200 
421 
045 
180 
53 
0(;0 
577 
384 
240 
227 
470 
284 
200 
320 
310 
227 
101> 
432 
182 
407 
337 
333 
388 
143 
431 
447 



'>0 32,38330 13,748*12,240 



» ThU floarishlng institution contains, on an avorage, 160 soholars. 
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No. of 
Scholars. 



Agg. Aver. 



Ki'irpoit. ... . „ 

rvtrtsmoutU . . 

\Vi."st< rly 

\Vjirwick 

X, Short' ham,,, 

K. GrcH*Jiwli^li.. 

Smitliflokl 

i*ciluatc 

UloeestL^r 

ChJirlc!*tovvii , . , 
1!V^ (Jrecinvjcli, , 

Coventry 

Exeter 

Mlddletown .... 

Bristol 

Tiverton 

Little (.'ompton. 

Warren 

Cumberland 

Kicimiond 

Cran.st4)n 

Hopkinton 

Jolinston 

N. Providence. . 

BarrinjGTton ' 

Foster | 

Burrillville 



33035 

ai7*<i 
\imfo 

3407fi 

mm 



"hi"; -,4 
:jriu 00 

7'* 

i;i7iKi:; 

4<jO 



Total . 



mm 
r*tm 

41 

101 in 
4i2y 

741 I 

. * - . , . J 

IfJO 



H 

u 
1-J 

n 
lb 

1 

a:* 
1 

19 
8 

13 
W 
IS 

m 

2 

J 

14 

;i 
10 
L6 



II 

14 

T2 



21 



12 
U 
13 
3 

16 



20 ID 



21 



IH 13 
171 

e, 7 

12 1ft 



17f 
12 

4: 

3 



20 l.j 
12 



12". 

i:^' 12. 



12 

13! 

ry 

3 
18 
IB 



CiOO 
411257 l<i2" 
4, ILMJ 



2 
10 

5 
14 

1 

•J 
I 
1 
1 



1202 
"50" 
"1731 



in 2 



35 
J 200 00 



12522 
200S0 
32532 



2488 



13030 
24730 

35G; 



111: 



173 54054: 



3005 
l.si)75 

1020 
5:?>52 

ijn.yul 

20!H^2' 
92JI3.s' 
1138351 
3J>41(;| 
15(; I 
34!M; I 

]47im;s 

2(;5u4i 



1>3142 
4JM;Hn 
2303:> 
153425 
100577: 
3<;45<' 
7f<<J25 
202575 
40731^ 
81080 

3«!m;o 

850(15 
1750 

23<; 

02453 
805i»l 



600 

4118 
2H2 
.">31 

14Jn 
232 
514 
822 
2H3 
04 

2700 
880 
483 
218 
232 
7161 
374| 
03 
444 
GOS 
285 
2(i3 

KKM) 
218 
407 
407 
502 

1752 
128 
4 
503 



483:J570, 2215G 14528 



Yet in spite of all tiie progress shown b}- tliese tables, Rhode Island 
was tar from keeping pace with the progress made elsewhere. It must 
be remembered that it was just at this time — from 1837 to 1848 — that 
Horace Mann was revolutionizing the common schools of Massachusetts, 
and throtigh them, stimulating those of all the eastern States. Accord- 
ingly there seems to have been a latent demand for some more vigorous 
organization in Rhode Island, and this found expression at last, in a 
bill inlroiluced into the Assembly by Wilkins Updike, Ksq., of South 
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Kingstown, in Oct., 1843. Introducing this bill, Mr. Updike made the 
bold statement that 

**The free scliool system as it then existed, was not a blessing to the State, 
except in the city of Providence, and possibly in a few other towns, where a 
similar course was pursued. This was not owing to the want of liberal appro- 
priation from the general treasury'. This w^as large enough, or at least, w^as 
larger than was made by any other State to the several towns. Bufthe difficulty 
lay w ith the towns, and w ith the want of any thorough system for the examina- 
tion of teachers, the regulation of books, and supervision of schools, by officers 
qualified to discharge these duties. Our teachers come from abroad, are em- 
ployed without producing evidence either of moral character, or their fitness to 
teach, remain in the schools two or three months, and within twenty-four hours 
of the cU)se of the term are gone to parts unknown. The books for our schools 
are selected by authors and publishers, or itinerant venders, and all that parents 
have to do about the matter is to get new books every year, and pay the bills. 
As to visiting the schools, who ever heard of committees going about into the 
different districts, or of parents being seen in the school-room? These things 
should be looked into. Tlie legislature should know what becomes of the sum 
of ^25,000, which is drawn annually fTom the general treasury. The people 
should have their attention called to the actual state of education among us. 
Our self-respect should be roused by a knowledge of the fact brought out by the 
last census of the United States, ftrom which it appears that Rhode Island is 
behind the otiier New England States in this matter. With a population of 
108,830, we have over 1,600 adults who cannot read or write, while Connecticut 
w itli a population of 309,978, has only 52G. The other New England States not 
only educate their own teachers, lawyers, doctors and clergj men, but help to 
supply our demand for these classes of men. It is time to bestir ourselves in 
this matter. We need not act with precii)itatlon. All that this bill provides 
for, is Information as to the real state of things, and upon such information the 
legislature and the people can act uuderstandingly. Pass this bill — sustain the 
agent w-ho may be appointed— act upon his recommendations when they are sus- 
tained by fiicts and sound arguments— engraft upon our system the tried Im- 
provements of other States — enlist the people, the whole peojjle, in this great 
work of elevating the schools where all the children of the State may be well 
educated, and this little bill of three sections will be the beginning of a new era 
in our legislation on the subject of education." ♦ 

The bill introduced by Mr. Updike — wliicb passed unanimousl}- — was 
as follows : 

** Ax Act to provide for ascertaining tlie condition of the Public Schools in this 
State, and for the improvement and better management thereof. 

** Be it enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 

*♦ Section 1. The Governor of this State shall employ some suitable person 

♦ Barnanl'8 Report for 1845, p. 109. 
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as agent, for the purposes hereaftermentloned, at a reasonable compensation for 
his services. 

** Sec. 2. The said agent shall visit and examine the respective public schools 
in this State ; ascertain the length of time each district school is kept, and at 
what season of the year ; the qualiflcations of the respective teachers of said 
schools — the mode of instruction therein — collect information of tlie actual con- 
dition and efficiency of our public schools and other means of popular educa- 
tion : and diffuse as widely as possible among the people, a knowledge of the 
most approved and successful methods of arranging the studios and conducting 
the education of the young, to the end that the children of this State who de- 
pend upon common schools for instruction, may have the best education that 
thbse schools may be made to impart ; and shall make a report to the legisla- 
ture, with such observations and reflections as experience may suggest, upon 
the condition and efficiency of our system of popular education, and the most 
practicable means of Improving the same. 

** Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the preceptors of the public schools in the 
respective districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said agent with 
all the information he may require, in order to enable him to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

** Passed October Session, 1843. 

" Henry Bow en, Secret a ry.*' 

This act was promptly promulgated by the Governor of the State, 
with the following circular : 

** To THE People of Rhode Island. 

"In pursuance of An Act *to provide for ascertaining the condition of the 
public schools of this State, and for the improvement and better management 
thereof,* I have secured the services of Henry Barnard, who has had several 
years experience in the discharge of similar duties in a neigiiboriijg State, and 
has observed the working of various systems of public instruction in this 
country and in Europe. 

Mr. Barnard will enter immediately on the duties of his office. His great 
object will be to collect and disseminate in every practicable way infor- 
mation respecting existing defects and desirable improvements in the organiza- 
tion and administration of our school system, and to awakiMi, enlighten, and 
elevate public sentiment, in relation to the whole subject of popular education. 
With this view, he will visit all parts of the State, and ascertain, by i)ersonal 
inspection, and inquiries of teachers, school committees, and others, the actual 
condition of the schools, with their various and deeply interesting statistical 
details. He will meet, in every town, if practicable, such persons as are dis- 
posed to assemble together, for the purpose of stating facts, views and opin- 
ions, on the condition and improvement of the schools, and tlie more conijilete 
and thorough education of the people. He will invite oral and written coniniu- 
Dications from teachers, school committees, and all others interested in the sub- 
ject, resiMJCting their plans and suggestions for advancing the intellectual and 
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moral improvement of the rising, and all ftiture generations, in the State. The 
results of his labors and inquiries will be communicated in a report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

*' In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difficult and extensive, Mr. Barnard 
will need the sj-mpathy and cooperation of every citizen of the State. With the 
most cordial approval of the object of the legislature, and entire confidence in 
the ability, experience and zeal of the gentleman whom I have selected to carry 
it out, I commend both to the encouragement and aid of all who love the State, 
and would promote her true and durable good, however discordant their opin- 
ions may be on other subjects. 

** James Fennek. 

•* Providence, December 6, 1843." 

The appointment thus announced was the most important step yet 
taken in the school history of Rhode Island. So great was the confi- 
dence felt in Mr. Barnard, that the school legislation of the State was 
virtual 1}' placed in his hands — a few temporary acts concerning school- 
houses being excepted — and he was instructed by the General Assembly 
to prepare and present the draft of a school law which should cover the 
whole ground of existing statutes. 



VIII. HENRY BARNARD'S SCHOOL LAW. 

(1843- 1845.) 



At the session of tlie Assembly in May, 1844, the new school agent made 
his report of a school law, which was considered and printed. At the June 
session it was passed by tlie House, and the Senate ordered it to be 
printed — together with the reraariis of the agent, explaining each section — 
and voted that it sliould be circulated among the school coratnittees of the 
several towns. The year after, 1845, it was again considered by the Senate, 
carefully revised by a committee and passed by a large majority. It 
WMS also passed by the House, but with the condition that the law should 
not go into operation until after the ri!?ing of the General Assembly iu 
October, in order that its provisions should be thoroughly understood. 

The chief advocate of the bill in the Assembly*, during tlie debate, 
appears to have been Mr. Updike, whose pictures of the need of educa- 
tion were very vivid. In the course of his remarks, he said: 

" There is a wide-spread dissatisfaction with tlio schools as they are; with 
the ineftlcient mauiier in which tlie systeui is administered ; with the .shortness 
of time for which the schools are kept, — although they are quite lolig enough, 
unless they can be kept by better teachers ; with the amount of money which is 
now appropriated by the State without calling forth an}' corrcspouding efforts 
and appropriations from the towns and districts ; with the want of any suitable 
regulation as to books and studies ; with the defective methods of instruction, 
and the harsh, unnecessarily hajsh, discipline pursued by many of the schools; 
in tine, with the entire organizatiou and administration of the system, as far, at 
least, as the great mass of the towns are concerned. True, there are good schools 
in Providence, Bristol, Warren and Newport, and in some of the eastern towns of 
Providence county, imt the returus to the secretary of state, and the report of 
your school commissiouer, will show that the public schools are not kept in the 
country districts, on an average, three mouths iu the year ; that there are a great 
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variety of text-books in every school, and that this variety is made j^reater every 
year througli tlie activity of book agents, authors and publishers. ♦ * Let us 
have a law by which the enormous evil and expense, arising out of a constant 
change of school books shall be remedied ; and all new school-houses erected 
after judicious plans and directions. Let us have a law by which the public 
interest shall be kept alive and vigilant, to look after the expenditures of the 
public money, and see that the results correspond with the outlay. Let us have 
an officer whose intelligence, experience, and constant oversight, shall give effi- 
ciency and uniformity to the administration of the system— who shall go round 
among the schools, hold meetings of teachers, parents, and the friends of edu- 
cation, break up the apathy which prevails in some parts of the State, enlighten 
the ignorant, and direct the efforts of all to one great and glorious end, the 
training of all the children, the rich and the poor, in all sound knowledge and 
worthy practice. Let us have a State pride on the subject. 

" Let us aim to be, what I am sure we can become from our compact popula- 
tion, and the comparative wealth of all our people, the educated and educating 
State of this Union, Instead of being set down In the census of the United 
States as the seventh State in the scale of ignorance and neglect of public edu- 
cation — instead of having one in forty of our population who cannot read and 
write — instead of giving occasion for geographers and travellers to say, that 
Rhode Island is behind every other New England State in the means and results 
of common school education — instead of all this, let us make an Immediate and 
vigorous effort to reverse the picture. Let us stand at the head of the list, for 
a wisely organized and efficiently administered system of public instruction, "t * * 

The act finally passed was as follows : 

** An act Rklatinq to Public Schools. 

Passed June 27, 1&45. 

** It is enacted by the General Aesemhly as follows: 

*'I. State Appropriatiox axd Scpervlsiox. Sections I.— III. 

*' Section I. For the uniform and efficient administration of this act, and the 
supervision and Improvement of such schools as may be supported in any man- 
ner out of appropriations l^om the general treasury, the governor shall appoint 
an officer, to be called the commissioner of public schools, who shall hold his 
office one year^ and until his successor shall be appointed, with such compen- 
sation for his services, and allowance for his expenses, as the General Assembly 
shall determine. 

*' Skc. II. For the encouragement and maintenance of public schools in the 
several towns and cities of the State In the manner hereinafter prescribed, the 
sum of twenty-flve thousand dollars Is hereby annually appropriated, payable 
out of the annual avails of the school fund, and of the money deposited with 
this State by the United States, and other moneys not otherwise specially ap- 
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propriatcd; and the geueral treasurer is authorized and directed to pay all 
orders drawn by the commissioner of public schools in pursuance of the pro- 
Tisions of this act, or of resolutions of the (Jeueral Assembly : Pravided, the 
aggregate amount of such orders in any one year shall not exceed the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

*' Sec III. The commissioner of public schools is authorized and it is made 
his duty — 

** 1. To apportion annually, in the mouth of May, the money appropriated to 
public schools, among the several towns of the State, in proportion to the num- 
ber of children under the age of fifteen years, according to the census taken 
under the authority of the United States, next preceding the time of making 
such apportionment. 

** 2. To draw all orders on the general treasurer, for the payment of such 
apportionment In favor of the treasurers of such towns as shall comply with the 
terms of this act, on or before the 1st of July annually. 

** 3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for making all reports, abd 
conducting all necessary proceedings under this act, and to transmit the same, 
with such instructions as he shall deem necessarj' and proper for the uniform 
and thorough administration of the school system, to the town clerk of each 
town, for distribution among the officers required to execute them. 

** 4. To adjust and decide, without appeal and without cost to the parties, all 
controversies and disputes arising under this act, which may be submitted to 
him for settlement and decision ; the facts of which cases shall be stated In 
writing, verified by oath or affirmation If required, and accompanied hy certified 
copies of all necessary minutes, contracts, orders and other documents. 

"5. To visit as often and as far as practicable, every school district In the 
State, for the purpose of inspecting tlie schools, and diffusing as widely as 
possible by public addresses, and personal conmiunlcatlon with school officers, 
teachers and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and desirable improve- 
ments in the administration of the system, and the government and Instruction 
of the schools. 

**6. To recommend the best text-books, and secure, as far as practicable, a 
uniformity In the schools of at least every town, and to assist, when called 
upon, in the establishment of, and the selection of books for school libraries. 

** 7. To establish teachers* institutes, and one thoroughly organized normal 
school In the State, where teachers, and such as propose to teach, may become 
acquainted with the most approved and successful methods of arranging the 
studies, and conducting the discipline and instruction of public schools. 

"8. To appoint such and so many Inspectors In each county, as he shall, 
Arom time to time, deem necessary, to examine all persons ottering themselves 
as candidates for teaching public schools, and to visit, Inspect, and report, con- 
cerning the public schools, under such Instructions as said commissioner may 
prescribe; Provided^ that as far as practicable such Inspectors shall be experl- 
ence<l teachers, and shall serve without any allowance or compensation ftom the 
general treasury. 

*'9. To grant certificates of qualification to such teachers as have been 
approved by one or more county inspectors, and shall give satisfactory evidence 
of their moral character, attainments, and ability to govern and instruct chil" 
dren. 

5 
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** 10. To enter, or cause to be entered, In proper books to be provided for 
the purpose in his office, all decisions, letters, orders on the treasurer, and other 
acts as commissioner of public schools ; and to submit to the General Assem- 
bly at the October session, an annual printed report, containing, together with 
an account of his own doings,— 

** First,— A statement of the condition of the public schools, and the means 
of popular education generally in the State ; 

** Second, — Plans and suggestions for their Improvement; 

** Third, — Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he may 
deem useful and proper to communicate. 

** II. Powers and Duties of Towns. Sections IV — IX. 

Sec. IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing within 
their respective limits, the several towns and cities of the State are empowered 
and it shall be their duty — 

•* 1. To lay off their respective territory Into primary school districts, and to 
alter or abolish the same when necessary ; Provided^ that unless with the appro- 
bation of the commissioner of public schools, no new district shall be formed 
with less than forty children, over four and under sixteen years of age ; and that 
no existing district, by the formation of a new one, shall be reduced below the 
same number of like persons ; And that no village or populous district shall be 
subdivided Into two or more districts for the purpose of maintaining a school 
in each under one teacher, when two or more schools of different grades for 
the younger and older children, can be conveniently established in said district ; 
or 

"2. To establish and maintain, (without forming, or recognizing when 
formed, districts as above,) a sufficient number of public schools of different 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire management and regulation of 
the school committee hereinafter provided. 

"3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting called 
for the purpose, such sums of money for the support of public schools, as they 
shall judge necessary, which tax shall be voted, assessed and collected as other 
town taxes ; Provided^ that a sum equal to one-third of the amount received 
from the general treasury for the support of public schools for the year next 
preceding, shall be raised, before any town shall be entitled to receive its pro- 
portion of the annual State appropriation. 

*' 4. To elect by ballot, or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or at a meet- 
ing of the town previously designated for this purpose, a school committee, to 
consist of three, six, nine, or twelve persons resident In such town, as the town 
shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice of said committee after 
the passage of this act. 

*' Sec. V. The school committees of the several towns, when qualified by oath 
or affirmation, to the ftilthAil discharge of their duties, are authorized and it shall 
be tlielr duty — 

** 1. To elect a chairman, and in his absence or Inability to serve, a chairman 
pro tem., who shall preside in all meetings, and sign all orders and official papers 
of the committee ; and a clerk, who shall keep minutes of their votes and pro- 
ceedings, in a book provided for that purpose, and have the custody of all papers 
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and documents belonging to the committee ; and either chairman or clerk when 
qaalifled may administer the oath or affirmation required of said other members 
of the school committee, and of trustees of school districts. 

** 2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz. : on the second Monday of 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as often as the circumstances 
of the schools require ; and a majority of the whole number chosen, shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business, but any less number may adjourn 
to any time and place. 

** 3. To form, alter, and discontinue school districts, and to settle the bounda- 
ries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the direction or con- 
currence of the town, or the commissioner of public schools. 

** 4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site of any 
without good cause. 

"5. To examine by the whole board, or a sub-committee appointed for that 
purpose, all candidates as teachers in the public schools of the town, and give to 
such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral character, literary attain- 
ments, and ability to govern and instruct children, a certificate signed by the 
chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or until annulled. 

** 6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, unqual- 
ified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the committee. 

** 7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in town, at 
least twice during each term of schooling, once withiu two weeks after the open- 
ing, and again within two weeks preceding the close of the school, at wliich 
visits they shall examine the register of the teacher, and other matters touching 
the school-house, library, studies, discipline, modes of teaching, and the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

** 8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school year, all 
pupils found guilty, on flill hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, and re-admlt the 
same, on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

** 9. To prescribe, and cause to be put up in each school-house, or fUmlshed 
to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for the admission and 
attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, books, discipline and methods of 
instruction in the public schools. 

**10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or in the trustees of school 
districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an appointment, to 
continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no longer, at which time 
such vacancies shall be filled by the town or district respectively. 

**11. To apportion as early as practicable In each year among the several 
school districts, in case the public schools are maintained through their organi- 
zation, the money received from the State, one-half equall}^ and the other half 
according to the average dally attendance In the public scliools of each district, 
during the year next preceding, which money shall be designated as * teachers* 
money,' and shall be applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other puri>ose 
whatever ; and fdrther to apportion any other money, either raised by tax over 
the sum received from the State, or derived from the registry tax or fuuds, grants, 
or other sources of revenue appropriated to public schools. In such manner as the 
town may determine. 

*• 12. To draw an order on the treasurer of the town In favor of such districts, 
and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in matter and form 
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required by said committee, or by the commissioner of public schools, from which 
it shall appear, among other things, that for the year ending the first of May pre- 
vious, one or more public schools had been kept for at least four months by a 
teacher properly qualified, and in a school-house approved by the committee, and 
that the money designated * teachers* money,* received from the treasurer of the 
town for the year previous, had been applied to the wages of teachers, and for no 
other purpose whatever. 

** 13. To prepare and submit annually. First ^ a return to the commissioner 
of public schools, on or before the first of July, in matter and form as shall be 
prescribed by him ; and Second^ a written or printed report to the town, at the 
annual town meeting when the school committee is chosen, setting forth the 
doings of the committee, and the condition and plans for the improvement of 
the public schools of their respective towns ; which report, unless printed, shall 
be read in open town meeting. 

** Sec. VI. Whenever a town is not divided into school districts, or shall 
vote In a meeting duly warned for that purpose, to provide public schools of 
different grades without reference to such division, the school committee of 
said town shall perform all the duties devolved by this act on the trustees of 
school districts, and pay all necessary expenses of the system, by drafts on the 
treasurer of the town. 

** Sec. VII. Any town may establish and maintain a public school library 
for the use of the inhabitants generally of the town, and such library may be 
kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed Into several parts, 
and transferred from time to time for the convenience of different districts or 
neighborhoods, under such rules and regulations as the town may adopt. 

*' Sec. VIII. The town clerk of every town shall keep a record of all votes 
and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, In a book provided for 
that purpose ; shall receive and keep all school reports and documents addressed 
to the town, and receive such communications as maybe forwarded by the com- 
missioner of public schools, and dispose of the same In the manner directed by 
him. 

*♦ Sec. IX. The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the general 
treasurer, and receive all moneys to which the town may be entitled under the 
apportionment and order of the commissioner of public schools ; shall keep a 
separate account of all moneys thus received, or appropriated by the town ; shall 
give notice to the school committee, within one week after the regular annual 
town meeting, of the amount of moneys remaining in his hand, at the time, or 
subject to the order of said committee, specifying the sources fh)m whence 
derived ; and shall pay out said money from time to time, to the orders of the 
school committee, signed by the chalnnan. 

"III. School Districts. Sections X— XIX. 

** Sec. X. Every regularly constituted school district shall be numbere<l, 
and Its limits defined by the town, or the school committee of the town, which 
number and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be entered on the records of 
the clerk of the town, and the records of the district. 

*' Sec. XI. When any two or more districts shall be consolidated into one,' 
the new district shall own all the corporate property of the several districts ; 
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and when a district shall be divided, or a portion set off to another district, the 
Ainds, property, or the income and proceeds thereof, belonging to such district, 
shall be distributed or adjusted among the several parts, by the school com- 
mittee of the town or towns to which such district belongs, in a just and equit- 
able manner. 

Sec. XII. 1. Notice of the time, place, and object of holding the first 
meeting of any district, shall be given by the committee of the town to which 
such district belongs. 

"2. Every school district shall hold an annual meeting in the month of May 
in each year, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of any other business 
relating to schools In said district, and shall also hold a special meeting when- 
ever the same shall be duly called. 

** 3. The trustees may call a special meeting whenever they shall think It 
necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the written request of 
five residents In the district qualified to vote, which request shall state the 
object of calling the same. 

*' 4. 'District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. If there be 
no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meeting. If there be 
no trustees, the committee of the town to which such district belongs, shall de- 
termine the place of meeting, wldch shall, in all cases, be within the limits of 
the district. 

**5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the time, 
place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be given at least 
five days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

** 6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of the town, 
shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by publishing the same in a 
newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice on the district scliool- 
house, or on a sign-post within the district, or in some other mode previously 
designated by the district ; but if there be no such newspaper, school-house, or 
sign-post, or other mode so designated, then the committee of the town to which 
such district belongs, shall determine how and where the notice shall be given. 

** 7. Ever}' person residing in tlie district may vote In district meetings, to the 
same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time be qualified 
to vote In town meeting. 

** 8. Every district meeting may appoint a moderator, and ailjourn from time 
to time. 

** Sfx;. XIII. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and shall have 
power — 

** 1. To prosecute and defend In all actions relating to the property and affairs 
of the district. 

** 2. To purchase, receive, hold and convey any real or personal property for 
school purposes. 

*♦ 3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school-houses, and supply the same 
with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useflil appendages ; 
Provided^ that the erection and repairs of the district school-liouse shall be made 
/M?cordlng to plans and specifications approved by the school committee of the 
town, or the commissioner of public schools. 
4. To establish and maintain a school library. 
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** 6. To employ one or more teachers. 

"6. To raise money by tax on the ratable estates of the district, for school 
purposes ; and to fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the parents, employer or 
guardian of each child attending school, towards the expense of fliel, books, and 
other estimated expenses of the school, over and above the sum accruing to the 
district ft'om the State and town appropriations ; Providedy that the rate of tui- 
tion, for any one term of three months, shall not exceed one dollar per scholar ; 
and provided further i that the amount of such tax and the rate of tuition, shall 
be approved and authorized by the school committee of the town. 

** 7. To elect at the annual meeting, by ballot or otherwise, one person, re- 
sident in the district, to ser\'e as trustee for the district, and to hold his office 
for three years ; Provided^ that the first election after the passage of this act, 
three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom shall ser\'e one, a second, two, 
and the third, three years, to be determined by lot among themselves ; and pro- 
vided further^ that any new district may choose three trustees as above, at the 
first meeting called after Its formation, and the term of office of the one desig- 
nated by lot to serve one year, shall expire at the next annual meeting of the 
school districts. 

** 8. To appoint a clerk, collector and treasurer of the district, who shall 
exercise the same powers and duties in their respective districts, as the clerk, 
treasurer and collector of the town, in their respective towns. 

** Sec. XIV. The trustees of every school district, when qualified to the 
faithful discharge of the duties of their office, are authorized, and it shall be their 
duty— 

** 1. To have the custody of the school-houses and other property of the dis- 
trict. 

** 2. To give notice of all meetings of the districts In the manner provided. 

** 3. To employ at their discretion, one or more qualified teachers, for every 
fifty scholars In average dally attendance, provide school-rooms, and Aimlsh the 
same with fUel, properly prepared. 

"4. To visit the schools by one or more of their number, twice at least during 
each term of schooling. 

5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books, and in case 
they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters, have been notified thereof 
by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the district, and add the 
price thereof to the next school tax or rate bill of said parents. 

6. To make out the tax and rate bills for tuition, against the persons liable 
to pay the same, as shall be voted by the district. 

7. To make such returns to the school committee in matter and form, as 
shall be prescribed by them, or the commissioner of public schools, and perform 
all other lawfUl acts that may be required of them by the district, or which may 
be necessary to carry Into fliU eflfect the powers and duties of school districts. 

** Sec. XV. 1. Whenever a tax shall be voted by any district, the same shall 
be levied on the ratable estate in said district, according to the estimate and 
apportionment in the tax bill of the town to which such district belongs, last 
completed, or next to be completed, as said district may direct. 

** 2. Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assessed and 
entered in the tax bill of the town, in common with other estate situated out of 
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said district, that there Is no distinct or separate value upon It, the trustees of 
the district may call upon one or more of the assessors of the town, not residing 
in said district ; and It shall be the duty of said assessors on such application, to 
assess the value of said real estate so situated, and In making such assessment, 
to proceed as In making the tax bill of the town. 

** Sec. XVI. If any school district shall neglect or reflise to establish a school 
and employ a teacher for the same for nine months, the school committee of the 
town may establish such school, and employ a teacher, as the trustees of the dis- 
trict might have done ; and any school district may, with the consent of the 
school committee, devolve all the powers and duties relating to public schools 
in said district, on said committee. 

** Sec. XVII. Any town, at any legal meeting, may vote to provide school- 
houses, fhmlsh the same with fixtures and necessary and useful appendages, in 
all the districts, ftom time to time, at the common expense of the town. 

** Sec. XVIII. 1. Any two or more adjoining primarj' school districts In the 
same or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote, agree to establish a second- 
ary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced children of such dis- 
tricts, under the management of a committee, composed of one member from 
each of said districts, to be appointed annually for each district, by the school 
committee of the town, or towns to which such districts belong respectively ; 
and said secondary school committee shall locate the school, provide school- 
house, fliel and fUmlture, employ teachers, regulate the studies, the tenns of 
admission, the number of pupils to be admitted, the rate of tuition, and have the 
general control of the school ; Provided^ that no teacher shall be employed In 
any secondary school, without exhibiting a certificate of qualification, signed by 
a school Inspector for the county, or the commissioner of public schools. 

" 2. The school committee of the town or towns In which such secondary 
school shall be established, sliall draw an order In favor of the committee of said 
school, to be paid out of the public money appropriated to each district Inter- 
ested In said secondary school. In proportion to the number of scholars from 
each. 

** Sec. XDC. 1. Whenever It shall be found convenient to form a school dis- 
trict of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more contiguous 
districts In adjoining towns, such towns respectively concurring therein, may 
form such district, toiiX alter and discontinue the same. 

** 2. The first meeting of any district composed of parts of two or more towns, 
shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees of the several tow^ns 
to which such parts belong, and set up In one or more public places. In each 
town \iithln the limits of the joint district ; and said district may, from time to 
time thereafter, prescribe the mode of calling and warning the meetings, In like 
manner as other school districts may do. 

" 3. Every district established by two or more towns, shall have all the powers, 
and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed In regard to school districts, 
and shall be subject to the supervision and general management of the school 
committee of the town In which the school of the joint district may be kept, or 
the school-house, when erected, may stand. 

** 4. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school-house by 
tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specification of such building or < 
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repairs shall be approved by .the school committee of the towns out of which 
said district is formed. 

*»IV. Teachers. Sections XX— I. 

** Sec. XX. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or assistant, 
in any school supported in part, or entirely, by public money, unless such person 
shall exhibit a certificate of qualiflcution, sija^ned either — 

** 1. By the chairman of the school committee of any town, or the sub-com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, which shall be valid for one year ft-om the date 
thereof, in any public school or district In said town, unless annulled ; or 

** 2. By an Inspector for the county, which shall be valid for two years ft-om 
the date tliereof. In every town and district of the county for which such Inspec- 
tor shall be appointed, which last certificate, when sljrned by the commissioner 
of public schools, shall be valid In any public school of the State, for three years, 
unless the same is annulled. 

** Provided J That neither of the above authorities shall sign any certificate of 
qualification, unless the person named In the same shall produce evidence of jrood 
moral character, and be found on examination, or by experience, qualified to 
teach the English language, arithmetic, penmanship, and the rudiments of geog- 
raphy and hlstor>% and to govern a school. 

** Sec. XXI. Every teacher In any public school, shall keep a register of all 
the scholars attending said school, their ages, their parents or guardians, the date 
when each scholar entered and left said school, and their dally attendance, 
together with the day of the month on which said school was visited by any of 
the authorities named In this act, with the names of the visitors. 

miscellaneous PBOVI8ION8. 

** Sec. XXIII. No child shall be excluded ft-om any public school In the district 
to which such child belongs. If the town Is divided Into districts; and If not so 
divided, fh)m the nearest public school, except by force of some general regula- 
tion, applicable to all children under the same circumstances ; and In no case, on 
account of the Inability of the parent, guardian, or employer of the same, to pay 
his or her tax, rate, or assessment, for any school purpose whatever. 

** Sec. XXIV The school committee of any town, or llie trustees of any 
school district, are authorized to make arrangements with the committee of any 
adjacent town, or the trustees of any adjacent district, for the attendance of such 
children, as avIU be better accommodated In the public schools of such adjacent 
town or district, as the case may be, and to pay such a portion of the expense of 
said schools, as may have been agreed upon, or as may be just and proper. 

" Sec XXV. Any money appropriated to the use of public schools, which 
shall be applied by a toAvn, school district, or any ofllcer thereof, to any other 
purpose than that specified by the law, shall be forfeited to the State ; and any 
offlcer or person who shall fVaudulently make a fhlse certificate or order, by which 
any money appropriated to public schools shall be drawn fVom the treasur>' of 
the State, or the town, shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars to the State ; and It 
shall be the duty of the commLssloner of public schools to bring a suit to recover 
said forfeitures In behalf of the State. 
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** Sec. XXVI. In the construction of this act, the word * town * shall include 
the city of Providence, so fUr only as to entitle the same to a distributive share 
of the money appropriated to the support of public schools, on making the 
annual report required of the several school committees, In matter and form 'as 
prescribed by the commissioner of public schools. 

" Sec. XXVII. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in consequence of 
any decision made by any school district meeting, or by the trustees of any 
district, or the committee of any town, or by a county Inspector, or concerning 
any other matter arising under this act, may appeal to tlie commissioner of public 
schools, who is hereby authorized and recjulred to examine and decide the same; 
and the decision of said commissioner, when approved by any judge of the 
supreme court, shall be final and conclusive. 

** Sec. XXVIII. All general acts and resolutions heretofore passed relating to 
public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and districts to build 
school-houses, and perform other duties now provided for in the preceding sec- 
tions, are hereby repealed. 

" Prorided, That all acts and resolutions relating to the public schools In the 
city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby continued In force. 

" Provided further^ That all rights vestijd In any person or persons by virtue of 
any of the act^* hereby repealed, shall remain unimpaired and unaltered by this 
act ; and that all matters commenced by virtue of any of the laws aforesaid, now 
depending or unfinished, may be prosecuted and pursued to final efibct, in the 
same manner as they miglit have been. If this act had not been passed. 

** Sec. XXIX. This act shall not take efiect till after the next session of the 
General Assembly, and In the meantime the existing law relative to public 
schools shall continue In force. 
** Passed June Session, 1845. 

"Henry Bowen, Secretary." 

** Narraoaxsett Indians. 

** Sec XXII. The general treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the town of 
Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be expended under the 
direction of some suitable person or persons to be appointed annually by the 
governor. In support of a school for tlie use of the members of the Narragansett 
tribe of Indians, and for the purchase of books and other Incidental expenses of 
said school ; and an account of the expenditure of said money sliall be rendered 
annually to the General Assembly, and a report of the condition of the school be 
transmitted to the commissioner of public schools, on or before the first Monday 
of May ; Pronidedj that in the apportionment of the pul)lic money, by the said 
commissioner, and by the school committee of the town of Charlestown, the 
number of the Narragansett Indians In such town shall not be Included. 

•* AN Act to provide for the education of the Indigent blind, and the Indigent deaf 
mates in this State. 

[" Passed January 25, 1845.] 

** It U tnacUd by the Oerural A9%«mbly a%/ollinc9 : 

'* Section l. The sum of fifteen hundrefl dollars is hereby annually appropriated for 
the education, at * the American Asylum of Hartford, for the instruction of tbo deaf and 
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dumb/ of the Indigrent deaf mutes of this State ; and for the education of the indigent 
blind of this State, at the institution for education of the blind located at Souih Boston. 

**8£C. 3. Said sum shall be paid out of the general treasury to the orders of Byron 
Din^an, of Bristol, who is hereby appointed commissioner for the distribution of said 
appropriation, with fhll authority to determine which of said persons in this State shall 
be admitted to the benefit thereof, and the portion which such shall receive; Provided, 
that no one person shall receive any portion thereof for more than five years, nor a 
greater sum in any one year than one hundred dollars." 



IX. SCHOOLS UNDER MESSRS. BARNARD AND 

POTTER. 



(1846-1864.) 



From tbe time of Mr. Barnard's appointment, the course of the Rhode 
Island school system was not only more honorable, but became far easier 
to trace. A series of State reports, at first irregular, tnen regular, together 
with local reports of a more fragmentary nature, make tlie career of de- 
velopment comparatively easy to follow. Of these reports, that first sub- 
mitted by Mr. Barnard — in 1845 — was naturally the fullest and most valu- 
able, because it marked the era of transition. In it he spoke with extreme 
frankness as to the existing defects of the public schools. Thus, of the 
actual number taught, he said : 

"With these views as to the desirable standard of school attendance, let us 
see how far the State fell below it in 1844, and what are some of the meaus by 
which a nearer approach can be made in future years. 

** The whole number of persons over four and under sixteen years of age, the 
ordinary but not exclusive subjects of school education, in the different towns 
of the State, including the city of Providence, was about 30,000. 

** The whole number of persons of all ages who attended any school, public 
or private, any portion of the year, was 24,000. Of this number 21,000 were en- 
rolled as attending the public schools, and 3,000 as receiving instruction at home, 
or in private schools of different grades, at periods of the year when the public 
scliools were open. At other periods of the year the number attending private 
schools, taught by teachers of public scliools, was much larger. 

** Of the 21,000 connected with the public schools during the year, 18,000 only 
were between the ages of four and sixteen years. One-third of the whole num- 
ber enrolled, attended school so irregularly, that the average attendance of children 
of all ages in the public schools, did not exceed 13,600, or less than one-lialf of 
all the children of a proper school age. The number who attended school during 
the whole year, allowing for vacations of ordinary length, did not exceed 6,000, 
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including scholars in primary schools, while more than G,000 on an average did 
not attend a public school three months in the year. Less than half of the whole 
number of scholars were girls. Of the scholars over sixteen years of age, the 
proportion of boys to the girls was as five to one. Of the scholars over ten years 
of age, the number of boys were to the girls as four to one." 

Of the condition of school-houses he said : 

"With these general views of school-architecture, let us contrast the condi- 
tion of the places where most of the public schools of the State were kept in the 
winter of as presented in an abstract of the returns of teachers and 

committees, corrected from notes taken during my first circuit through the 
several towns. 

** As the schools were then organized, four hundred and five school-houses 
were required, whereas but three hundred and twelve were provided. Of these, 
twenty-nine were owned by towns In their corporate capacity ; one hundred and 
forty-seven by proprietors ; and one hundred and forty-five by school districts. 
Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which full returns were received, 
including those in Providence, twenty-five were in very good repair; sixty-two 
were in ordinary repair; and eighty -six were pronounced totally unfit for school 
purposes ; sixty-five were located in the public highway, and one hundred and 
eighty directly on the line of the road, without any yard, or out-bulldlngs at- 
tached ; and but twenty-one had a play-ground enclosed. In over two hun- 
dred school-rooms, the average height was less than eight feet, without any 
opening in the ceiling, or other efl*ectual means for ventilation; the seats and 
desks were calculated for more than two pupils, arranged on two or three 
sides of the room, and in most instances, where the results of actual meas- 
urement was given, the highest seats were over eighteen Inches fl-om the floor, 
and the lowest, except In twenty-five schools, were over fourteen Inches for 
the youngest pupils, and these seats were unprovided with backs. Two hun- 
dred and seventy schools were unftimlshed with a clock, blackboard, or ther- 
mometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and mat for the feet. In 
view of these facts, the following summary of the condition of the school-houses 
was given In my report on school-houses, which is repeated here, as still appli- 
cable to many places where public schools are now taught. 

** They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise, dust and 
danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repulsive in their external 
and internal appearance, and built at the least possible expense of material and 
labor. 

** They are too small. There was no separate entrj' for boys and girls appro- 
priately fitted up ; no sufliclent space for the convenient seating and necessary 
movements of the scholars; no platform, desk, or recitation-room for the 
teacher. 

** They are badly lighted. The windows were inserted on three or four sides 
of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the inconvenience and danger 
ft^m cross-lights, and the excess of light falling directly on the eyes or refiected 
ftom the book, and the distracting infiuence of passing objects and events out 
of doors. 
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" They are not properly ventilated. The purity of tlie atmosphere is not pre- 
served by providing for the escape of such portions of the air as had become 
offensive and poisonous by the process of breathing, and by the matter which is 
constantly escaping from the lungs in vapor, and from the surface of tUo body in 
insensible perspiration. 

** They are imperfectly warmed The rush of cold air through cracks and 
defects in the doors, windows, floor and phistering is not guarded against. The 
air which is heated is already impure ft'om having been breathed, and made more 
so by noxious gases arising from the burning of floating particles of vegetable 
and animal matter coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not eciually 
diflflised, so that one portion of a school-room is frequently overheated, while 
another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

** They are not fbrnished with seats and desks, properly made and adjusted to 
each other, and arranged in such a manner Jis to promote the comfort and con- 
venience of the scholars, and the etisy supervision on the part of the teacher. 
The seats are too high and too long, with no suitable support for the back, 
especially for the younger children. The desks are too high for the seats, and 
are either attached to the wall on three sides of the room, so that the faces of 
the scholars are tunied from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows, — or the seats are attached to the 
wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each other. The aisles are not 
»o arranged that each scholar can go to and fVom his seat, change his position, 
have access to his books, attentl to his own ])usiness, be seen and approached by 
the teacher, without inconnnoding any other. 

They are not provided with black-boards, maps, clock, thennometer, and 
other apparatus and fixtures which are indispensable to a well regulated and in- 
structed school. 

** They are deflcient in all of those in and out-door arrangements which help 
to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate delicacy of manners and 
rertnement of feeling. There are no verdure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for 
the eye; no scrapers and units for the feet; no hooks and shelves for cloaks and 
hats ; no well, sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness ; and no places of • 
retirement for children of either sex. 

** Such was the conditi(m of most of the places where the public schools were 
kept in the winter of 184^-44, in the ccmnties of Kent, Washington and Newport, 
and in not a few districts in the counties of Trovidencc and Bristol. In some 
districts, an apartment in an old shop or dwelling-house was fitted up as a school- 
room; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, such as they were, were owned 
by proprietors, to whom in many instances, the districts paid in rent a larger 
amount than would have been the interest on the cost of a new and commodious 
school-house. Sinire the passage of the Act of January, 1H44, empowering 
school districts to purchase, repair, build and furnish school-houses, and since 
public attention was called to the evils and inconvenience of the old structures, 
and to better plans of constructitm and internal arrangement, by pul^lic addresses, 
and the circulation of documents, the work of renovation in this department of 
school improvement has gone on rapidly. If the same progress can be made 
for three years more, Uliode Island can show, in proportion to the number of 
schools districts, more specimens of good houses, and fewer dilapidated, incon- 
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venient and unhealthy structures of this kind, than any other State. To bring 
about thus early this great and desirable result, I can suggest nothing beyond 
the vigorous prosecution of the same measures which have proved so successftil 
during the past two years." 

** In all the schools visited the first winter, or ft-om which returns were re- 
ceived, out of Providence, and the primary departments of a few large central 
districts, I found but six female teachers ; and Including the whole State, and 
excepting the districts referred to, there cannot have been more than twice that 
number employed. This Is one evidence of the want of prudence in applying 
the school ftinds of the districts, and of the low appreciation of the peculiar 
talents of females, when properly educated as teachers — their more gentle and 
refined manners, purer morals, stronger interest and greater tact and content- 
ment in managing and instructing young children, and of their power when 
properly developed, of governing even the most wild and stubborn minds by 
moral Influences. Two-thirds at least of all the schools which I visited, would 
have been better taught by female teachers, who could have been employed at 
half the compensation actually paid to the male teachers, and thus the length of 
the winter school prolonged on an average of two months. Convinced as 1 am 
ftom many years observation in public schools, that these institutions will 
never exert the Influence they should on the manners and morals of the children 
educated in them, till a larger number of well trained and accomplished females 
are employed permanently as teachers, either as principals or assistants, I have 
every where and on all occasions urged their peculiar fitness for the ofllce. I 
have reason to believe that at least fifty female teachers, In addition to the num- 
ber employed last year, are now engaged in the public schools of the State. But 
before the superior efticlency of woman In the holy mlnlstr>' of education, can 
be felt In its largest measure, her education must be more amply and universally 
provided for, and an opportunity afforded for some special training In the duties 
of a teacher ; and a modification of the present practice and arrangement of 
districts be eflfected." ♦ 

In pointing out wliat has been already done during his brief adnoinistra- 
tion, Mr. Barnard claims that noore than fift}' additional female teachers 
have been employed, during his influence, within the past year, and that, 
within two years, more than fift}' school-houses have been built, or 
have been so thoroughly repaired as to be substantially new, and most of 
them after plans furni**hed by himself. His first report is a perfect 
encyclopaedia of popular education, and perhaps covers more ground 
than any single report by Horace Mann. Mr Barnard's activity also 
equalled that of Mr. Mann ; and the obstacle^ that he encountered were 
of essentially the same kind. It would be possible to cull from Mr. 
Mann's early lectures and reports a series of extracts almost as dis- 

* Barnard's Report for 1845, pp. 11, 30, 85. 
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couragiog as the above ; * and the two brave combatants fought, each 
on the same ground, with the same oxhaustlcss ammunition of lectures, 
documents and newspapers. In this Mr. Barnard elicited as hearty 
cooperation as Mr. Mann, and perhaps, from his temperament as well as 
his smaller sphere, excited less antagonism. He found a powerful all-- 
in the " Rhode Island Institute of Instruction," formed January 24, 
1845, and in the Washington County Teachers' Institute. In these and 
in all his work, he had the valuable aid of Mr. Updike, with whom his 
appointment had originated, and of Hon. E. R. Potter, who was to be 
his successor in office. Mr. William S. Baker, also, who was for two 
3'ears the official agent of the Rhode Island Institute, rendered impor- 
tant aid to the school agent. 

Mr. Barnard remained five years in office, retiring in 1849, because 
of failing health. On retiring, be was presented with a testimonial by 
the teachers of the State, and the committee presenting it thus testified 
to his services : 

" Of the extent of your labors in preparing the way for a thorough re-organi- 
zation of our system of public schools, and in encountering successfully the many 
difficnlties incident to the working of a new system, few of us can probably be 
aware. But we can speak flrom a personal knowledge of the value of the 
Teachers' Institutes which have flrom time to time been held by your appoint- 
ment, and provided (too often, we fear, at your expense) with skillftil and 
experienced instructors, and practical lecturers ; and of the many books and 
pamphlets on education and teaching, which you have scattered broadcast over 
the State. 

** We can speak, too, of what the teachers of the State know from dally 
observation, — many of them flrom happy experience,— of the great change, — nay, 
revolution,— which you have wrought in our school architecture; by wliich old, 
dilapidated, and unsightly district school-houses have given way for the many 
new, attnictive, commodious and healthy edifices which now adorn our lulls and 
valleys. We have seen, too, and felt the benefits of the more numerous and 
regular attendance of scholars, of the uniformity of text-books, the more 
vigilant supenislon of school committees, and the more lively and Intelligent 
interest and co-operation of f)arents in our labors, wliich have been brought about 
mainly by your efforts. 

* ** In 1837, not one-third pnit of the public schrol.houses In Massachusetts would 
have been considered tenantable hy any decent family, out of the poor-bousc or in it.'* 
— IIoRACK Maxx'8 Report (for Massachusetts) in 1846. 

One-third only of the whole number (of school houses) visited were found In good 
repair; another third in ordinary' and comfortable condition onlj-. in this respect— in 
other wonls, barclj' sufflcient for the convenience and uccomniodatioii of the teacliers 
and pupils; while the remainder, consisting of 3,319, were to all intents and purposes 
unlit for the reception of man or beast.*'— Uon. Samuel Youxg's Rei*ort (roa New 
YORK) III 1844. 
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** The ft-uits of your labors may also be seen In the courses of popular lectures 
which are now being held, and in the well-selected town, village and district 
libraries, which you have assisted in establishing, and which are already scatter- 
ing their life-giving Influence through our beloved State. In the consciousness 
of having been the main Instrumentality in effecting these changes, for which 
the generations yet unborn will bless your memory, you have your own best 
reward. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ May your ftiture course be as honorable to yourself, as the 
past has been useAil to the children and youth of Rhode Island." 

Rev. Edwin M. Stone, tbe historian of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, thus sums up the labors of Mr. Barnard : 

** During the five years of service by Mr. Barnard, more than eleven hundred 
meetings were held, expressly to discuss topics connected with the public 
schools, at which upwards of fifteen hundred addresses were delivered. One 
hundred and fifty of these meetings continued through the day and evening ; 
upwards of one hundred through two evenings and a day ; fifty through two 
days and three evenings ; and twelve, including Teachers' Institutes, through 
the entire week. In addition to this class of meetings and addresses, upwards 
of two hundred meetings of teachers and parents were held for lectures and 
discussions on improved methods of teaching and for public exhibitions or 
examinations of schools. Besides these various meetings, experienced teachers 
were employed to visit particular towns and sections of the State, and converse 
flreely with parents, on the condition and improvement of the public schools. 
By these agencies a meeting was held within three miles of every home in Khode 
I.sland. In addition to all this, more than sixteen thousand educational 
pamphlets and tracts were distributed gratuitously through the State ; * and 
one year not an almanac was sold in Rliode Island without at least sixteen pages 
of educational reading attached.' This statement does not include the official 
documents published by the State, nor the Journal of the Institute, nor upwards 
of twelve hundred bound volumes on teaching purchased by teachers or added 
to public or private libraries. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Before Mr. Barnard left the State a 
librar>' of at least five hundreil volumes had been secured for twenty-nine out of 
the thirty-two towns." ♦ 

The successor of Mr. Barnard was Hon. Elisha R. Potter, who ranks 
second to his predecessor only in the quantit}^ of his labors, not in their 
quality. His reports from 1851 to 1854 show services of the greatest 
value. The work of Mr. Barnard was after all only the preliminary 
work. He created the system, but it was in a commuuit}* so unequally pre- 
pared, and in many regions so unprepared, that he could not carry the or- 
ganization beyond a certain point. It was not till 1852 that the towns 
had even supplied themselves with school-houses. In his report for that 
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3'ear, Mr. Potter announces with satisfaction that nearly all the districts 
have school houses belonging to the districts as their corporate property. 
Very few of the districts now depend on the old proprietors' school- 
houses. In many cases they have been purchased by the district and 
repaired." Again, it appears, that after all Mr. Barnard's efiorts, no 
free-school system, in the thor<)ugh sense, had yet been established 
throughout the State. In the report for 1 HoO, Mr. Potter says : In 
several of the larger towns the schools are now made entirely free by town 
taxation ; but in most of the towns, the State and town appropriations 
are iusutlicient, and the remainder of the expense is assessed upon the 
scholars. And although the law provides that no child shall be excluded 
from school on account of poverty, and that the trustees shall exempt 
the i)oor from the assessment, yet man}* of the poor refuse to avail them- 
selves of it." He also points out that, iu the Stale of New York, the 
rate-bill system had lately been abolished by an immense popular major- 
ity. In the Rhode Island reports for January, 1852, and January, 1853, 
it appears that about ten per cent, of the amounts expended were obtained 
by assessment on scholars ; but the rei)ort of January, 1854, shows only 
fi\e per cent., and the rate-bill system has now wholly disappeared. This 
result is largely due,»no doubt, to the remonstrances of Mr. Potter. 

This gentleman's legal exi)erience was also of the greatest value in 
codifving the school-laws of the State ; laws which he, on the bench, was 
afterwards able to expound and apply with authority. Other imp»)rtant 
services rendered by him were the recommendation (in 1850) of a Hoard 
of Education, and the persistent advocacN* of a Normal School. Under 
his etf«»rts a Normal Department was first established (in 1850) in Brown 
Universit}', and was placed under the charge of Prof. S. S. Greene, then 
Sni»erintendent of the Providence Schools, but whose title in the Univer- 
sity was that of Professor of Didactics." To this arrangement succeeded 
(in 1852) a private Normal School in Providence, taught by Messrs. 
Greene, Russell, Colburn and Guyot; and finally (in 1854) a >tate Nor- 
mal School took its i)lace, under charge of Mr. Dana P. Colburn. This 
school, it will be remembered, was afterwards removed to Trisrol, and 
was placed, after Mr. Colourn's doath, under Mr. Joshua Kendall's 
charge. It was, howe\er, abolished in 1865, but was recstablishod at 
Providence in 1871, under charge of Mr. J. C. Greenough, who still re- 
mains its principal. 

Still another great service ren<lered by Jutlge Potter was the thorough 
discussion and elucidation of the religious question in public schools. It 
shows the recurrence of the same public questions that we find, so far back 
as 1840, the samedcmand as now, from certain quarters, for the substitution 
6 
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of church schools in place of common schools ; and the treasury of 
argument and illustration accumulated on this subject in Mr. Potter's 
reports has really done the work permanently', and left little for his suc- 
cessors to do. Fortunately the State had, in its school commissioner, a 
man thoroughly trained in its constitutional principles, and the wise 
cautions inserted by him in the decisions of the " School Manual," have 
saved the State from much of the contest which has prevailed elsewhere. 
In this Manual, which is the authoritative statute-book for every school- 
committee in the State, these principles are distinctly Lsid down : 

"The constitution and laws of the State give no power to a school commit- 
tee, nor is there any authority in the State by which the reading of the Bible, or 
praying In school, either at the opening or the close, can be commanded or 
enforced. On the other hand, the spirit of the constitution, and the neglect of 
the law, to specif^' any penalty for so opening and closing a school, or to 
appoint or allow any officer to take notice of such an act, do a« clearly show that 
there can be no compulsory exclusion of such reading and praying from our 
public schools. The whole matter must be regulated by the consciences of the 
teachers and Inhabitants of the district and by the general consent of the com- 
munity. Statute law and school committee*s regulations can enforce neither the 
use nor disuse of such devotional exercises. School committees may recom- 
mend, but they can go no Airther." ♦ 

Judge Potter was chairman of the commission which framed this vol- 
ume, and the germ of this passage may be found in his report for Octo- 
ber, 1854, where he stated his views as follows: 

** The school committees have Indeed the power by law to regulate the lite- 
rary exercises of a school, but not to prescribe religious exercises for a school. 
They have indeed the power to prescribe the books to be used In a school, but 
this power, and all their powers, must be construed subject to the provisions of 
the constitution relating to religious freedom. The constitution is the supreme 
law, and overrides all other laws. 

** It has been said also, that if one objector can drive the Bible out of school, 
he can drive all other books out of school on the same ground, and so may ren- 
der necessary an expurgation of our whole school literature to suit every indi- 
vidual conscience. This objection can only be made by those who misunder- 
stand the principles I have laid down and endeavored to defend. As no one by 
objecting can drive the Bible out of school, but will only be taken out of the 
class which uses It, and allowed to pursue his other studies ; so if he objects to 
any other book, he could not effect its expulsion from school, but merely would 
not be compelled to read In It or hear it read himself. And knowing tjiat he 
could not prevent others from using the book, objections would seldom be made 
from lll-wlll or obstinacy, but only from real scruples of conscience. 

•R. I. School Manual, (1873,) pp. 198, 258. 
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** And it seems to me that the gronnd I have taken with rej?ard to tlie use of 
the Bible In public schools, is the only one upon which the consciences of all, 
majority and minority, can be properly regarded. The teacher cannot make it a 
public school exercise, and require the attention of the whole school to it, if any 
one objects. But if any one does object, the majority can still use it in a class 
by themselves, leaving the objector out of the class ; and he has then no more 
right to object to their reading in it, than he has to their using any other book, 
which he does not wish, or is not reiiuired to use himself. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Although it is a repetition of what has already l>een said, I will again state, 
in conclusion, the principles upon which I consider that all these cases should 
be decided, viz. : that all public religious exercises, by which I mean prayer and 
the reading of the Bible, or any religious book by the teacher and the whole 
school, the school being required to listen to it, can only be had by general con- 
sent. And it does not remove the dilllculty to authorize a scholar who has con- 
scientious objections, to leave the school-room while the exercises are proceed- 
ing. For school purposes, the house is his house, as much as his private 
dwelling-house, and he has a right to be there. 

" But if objection be made, which would seldom be the case if a teacher 
manages properly, then the Bible, or any religious book may be used in classes, 
like any other book, by those whose parents do not object to it. 

** If any other grounds than these can be supported at the present day, it 
would imply a most wonderful change in the feelings of the people of this State. 
We should need to reprint and restudy the noble words of John Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor and John Locke in defence of religious freedom, to bring us back again 
to the doctrines avowed by our ancestors when they first settled this colony. 
The total separation of religious and civil affairs was with them their cardinal 
principle."! 



t School Report for October. 1854, pp. 27-9. 



X. LATER HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

(1854—1876.) 



From this time forth, the schools of Rhode Island have had a career 
of quiet development ; yet their condition in some of the smaller towns 
has lingered far behind what could be desired- The district system has 
never been abolished, in ^pite of the efforts of about every sneccssive 
commissioner ; and the district system can rarel}' be made to produce 
schools of high order. 

Mr. Potter's successor was Rev. Robert AUyn, of East Greenwich, who 
remained in office from 1854 to 1857. He edited the Rh ode Isla nd School- 
master^ which took the place of the Educational Magazin e, and carried 
on the same work of popular enlightenment. Mr. Allyn, in his report 
for 1856, points out tliatless than half the children of school age through- 
out the State, are to be found at an}' given time within the school-house 
doors, the percentage of attendance being but .48g, while the percentage 
of enrolled membership is but .69. In the next year's report (1857) he 
returns again to the charge, and shows the number of enrolled pu[)ils in 
the State to have actually diminished within live years, having been more 
by 761 in 1852 than in 1857. While the increase of taxation has been 
nearly forty-two per cent., he declares lhaf the decrease in scholars act- 
ually enrolled is, since 1852, ihree per cent., and the decrease in ihe aver- 
age attendance is two per cent. The growth of population during that time 
must have been, at U?ast, seven per cent. About twenty -two per cent, 
of the children in our State between the a«4es of six and fifteen, are not 
attending school." * Yet, he declares th<» school system of the State to 
be a model one, and finds the chief source of trouble in the immense in- 
crease of manufacturing industry and of a foreign born population. 

• Keport for 1857, p. 13. 
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Mr. Allan's successor, John Kingsbury. E«q., who held the conimis- 
8ionershi|) from 1857 to 18n9, points out in his first report another source 
of difficulty in the lingering indifference of the towns to their schools. 
He points out that some of the towns fail to print their annual reports, 
and that the schools are very insuflicienti}' visited. In one town the 
committee give these two reasons for making no rep'-rt: 1st, The 
freemen at the annual town-meeting pay no attention to the reading of 
it; and second, the secretar}* ^as unable to draw up one."* Even from 
Providence, the commissioner complains that he can obtain only the most 
meagre returns, although he claims that the Providence school system is 
unsurpassed in the nation. 

Mr. Kingsbury seems to have entered on his work in an unusual spirit 
of thoroughness. Considering, as he says in his report for 18;VJ, the 
school law of the State to have been brought to a nigh degree of pcrfec" 
tion, he devoted himself mainly to a thorough inspection of tiie actnial 
working of the system. With the exception of three or four districts, he 
visited every school-house in the State, and a large proportion of the 
schools. His testimon}' as to the condition of the buildings is there- 
fore peculiarly valuable. It is as follows : 

** After the passage of the school act in 1844, which authorizetl districts to 
purchase, repair, build and furnish school-liouses. the progress of uiiprovement 
WJis so rapi<l that Mr. Barnard predicted, that if the same progress coukl be 
made for three years more, Rhode Island could show, in proportion to the 
number of school districts, more specimens of good houses, and fewer dilapi- 
dated, inconvenient and unhealthy structures of this kind, than any other State. 
Tiiis prediction, was witliout doubt, fulfilled, yet there are some school-houses 
in the State now, to which Mr. Barnard's unfavorable description applies as 
well to-day as It did fifteen years ago. It may be that the prediction it*ielf, 
uttered with the praiseworthy desire of encouraging and stimulating the people 
of the State, together with the numerous compliments l)estowed upon us by 
persons from abroad for what was really accomplished in that period, may have, 
inst^'ad of producing the intended elfect, lulled into inactivity and self-compla- 
cency those very districts which it ought to have aroused. The credit which is 
due to those districts and those towns which ditl improve their schools, has 
l)een assuuied as belonging to the whole State. Those districts which have not 
kept pace with the current improvements of the age, so far from indulging feel- 
ings of satisfaction in what others have done, and making it a reason for their 
own inactivity, ought to be aroused to action by the simple fact alone, that they 
are in painful contrast with the general progress. Bhode Island has done well. 
She takes a high rank among her sister States in ftirnishing the inestimalile 
privileges of a good common jjchool educaticni to every child in the State. This 
credit, however, is not due equally to all the towns and districts. It is due in 
spite of those towns and districts which as yet remaiu comparatively inditlereut. 



•Report for 1S38, p. 81. 
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*' xV large number of our school-houses are creditable specimens of school 
architecture. They are commodious, well arranged, well adapted to school 
purposes, ftiruished with maps, black-boards and other conveniences, and some 
of them are beautiftilly located, with good grounds adorned with shade trees. 
Many of them have been erected at a cost quite as great as the means of the 
districts will justify. Two or three, perhaps, have exceeded the ability of the 
districts, so that they are a standing bugbear to all ftirther improvements in 
their neighborhoods. They are like expensive dwelling-houses, whose owners 
have so crippled themselves in building that they cannot afford to live in their 
houses after they have been built. In respect to such school-houses, the stand- 
ing argument is, we have expended so much money in buikling our house, that 
we cannot afford to tax ourselves for a good school. Happily, the number is 
very small where there is the least ground of complaint on this point. A con- 
siderable number of the school-houses which have recently been built or 
repaired, have cost less than what is absolute economy in expenditure. This is 
true in regard to the size of the structures, their location, play-grounds, out- 
houses, fences, and especially their interior arrangements. In some of the new 
houses there are no maps, except one of Rhode Island, Aimished at the expense 
of the State, and not a single work of reference, even a dictionary of the 
English language. Notwithstanding all that has been done to improve our 
school-houses, there are many which are entirely untlt places for the education 
of children, since in them these children are to spend so many of the precious 
hours of their lives. They are old, needing repairs even for a temporary occu- 
pancy ; cramped in size, with uneven floors which allow a large ventilation ; 
having desks arranged on the sides of the room, or even in the still more 
ancient method, on the outside of the room, with the old-fasloned slab seats. 
Some of them are located in the highway, where land is not worth ten dollars 
an acre, in the most desolate place in the district, and are destitute of all attrac- 
tion both without and within. It is gratifying to be able to report that the 
progress of improvement has, within the past year, reached some of these 
districts. Several of them have repaired their houses or built new ones, and 
two or three districts which have never owned a school-house before, are now 
the fortunat<» owners of such a structure. There is reason to believe that there 
are others which are taking measures that will prove successful in securing the 
same blessing, so that shortly it may be said that there is not a district in the 
St4ite, which does not i)ossess a creilitable school-house. 

*' The most remarkable circumstance to be noticed in this connection, is the 
great contrast, not so much between the structure and condition of the school- 
houses of the different towns — though there is here enough to challenge atten- 
tion as between the structure and condition of the school-houses of the same 
towns, and sometimes between those of adjacent districts. Why is it so? Here 
is the same school-law openitiug equally for the good of both, the same school 
committee to whom the supervision of each is committed. In the one district you 
will llndtlie school-house beautlAil, commoilious, everything without and within 
being so arranged as to attract and win the hearts of the young. In the very 
next district everything is reversed. Instead of attraction, the prevailing 
principle, as seen in the school-house and its surroundings, is repulsion. Agtiin 
it may be Jisked, why is it soV It is found on inquiry, that there is an equal 
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amount of wealth in both districts, an equal number of children to be educated, 
and that these children are equally dependent upon their education for the 
stations in life which they are to occupy. It may be found that all this differ- 
ence may be traced to the activity, energy and liberality of a single Individual. 
May such Individuals \>e multiplied till not a discreditable school-house can be 
found in Rhode Island. 

** It is also worthy of notice that in some of the towns there is a great con- 
trast between the school-houses and dwelling-houses. As you enter these toAms 
the impression made on your mind by so many excellent, commodious and 
elegant dwelling-houses, is that there must be not only competence but abun- 
dance, and even great wealth. You draw the very natural conclusion that here, 
at least, you will And good if not beautiful school-houses. In this you are quite 
liable to labor under a mistake ; for there are towns where the dwelling-houses 
and out-houses are indicative of wealth, and yet the school-houses are among 
the very poorest in the State. Whenever this contrast is found, it is not owing 
to want of wealth, but of something better — a knowledge of the true manner of 
using wealth." 

The next coinmissioner was Dr. Joshua B. Chapin, who held the office 
from 1859 to 1861, and again from 1863 to 1869. his place being filled 
during that two years* interval by Ilenr}- Rousnianiere, Esq. In Dr, 
Chapin*s report for 1861, he again points out the evils of the district 
system, at least so far as it leads to the appointment of teachers by the 
district trustees acting singly. lie points to a diminution of absenteeism 
in some districts, from thirty-eight per cent, to ten or eight per cent. 
He boasts that the improvements in school architecture are so great that 

at the present rate of progress, the next generation will look in vain 
for an absolutely poor school -h(nise within the borders of our State," — a 
hope not yet fulfdled. He thus refers, also, to the increasing emplo}'- 
ment of women as teachers : — 

*' Experience has proved that for the hirger part of our common district 
schools, females are much better instructors than males, rrotiting by this 
experience, their number, especially in our winter schools, has largely increased. 
When Mr. Barnard first assumed the olllce of commissioner, he says that, ' out 
of Providence and the primary department of a few central distrfcts, I found 
but six female teachers, and with the exceptions referred to, there cannot have 
been more than twice that number employed.' Had he visited the same schools 
during the psist year, he would have found more than two hundred. Without 
intending to underrate males, as teachers, I am free to say that two-thirds of all 
the schools which I have visiteil, taught by males, would be better taught, and 
better discipline<l, too, by females. Females have pecidiar talent, and when 
properly educated, have greater power over the manners, morals and minds of 
chihlren. They have a stronger interest, more skill, patience, tact. They have 
a facility for placing themselves in sympathy with young hearts. In matters of 
government and discipline they often succeed best, when it was preilicted they 
would uniformly toil. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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*'Tliey sliouUl also be better paid. I have yet to learn a jrooil rejLson why a 
female teacher, doin^r the same service as a male teacher, ami doiiij; it better, 
should uot have at least equal i>ay. The most of our teachers are miserably 
compensated for the amount and character of the labor which they perform. 
The pay for farm labor and kitchen service is, in nniny cases, in advance of 
teachers' waj?es ; thoufrh we are every year j^ettin;; the better of this evil. 
Wajures are each year advancing;, and, within the past rive years, have increased 
from one-third to one-half. Especially is this true in our cities and lar^^er towns : 
and yet with all this increase they have hardly kept pace with the increasei' 
expense of livinj;. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** There is far less occasion for a resort to the severer fonns of discipline in 
our schools of the present day than formerly. Wholly insubordinate .spirits are 
seldom found. Twenty years aijfo it was no uncommon occurrence for a dozen 
schools to be utterly broken up in the course of the winter, and many more were 
rendered wholly useless by the presence of vicious, incorri^jible boys. J)urinir 
the past year, only one instance of serious disturbance has come to my knowl- 
ed*;e, and this was due ([uite as much to the incompetency and inetticiency of 
tlie teacher as to anything else." 

Dr. viiapin was sncceodod in June, 18G9, by T. W. Bickneli, Esq., 
in whoso reports we begin at once to see that greater thoroughness and 
method which we are now accustomed to expect in such documents. 
For the first time, in connection with his first report, every town in the 
State published its fchool report in full. The various points of school 
discii)!ine, a\,senteeisni, truancy, normal instruction and school sui)er- 
vision were not only discussed in the main document, but illustrated from 
the local experience of ditferent towns. Mr. Bicknell at once urged the 
creation of a State board of education, and the re-establishment of the 
normal school. Both these measures were almost immediately carried ; 
the former in 1870, and the latter, as has already been said, in 1871- 
From this time forth, the annual reports of the board of education have 
accompanied those of the school commissioner. 

By bis annual reports and personal etforts, Mr. l»icknell also did 
much as to procuring liberal legislation on public libraries, as to the 
extension of the term of school connnittees from one to three years, and 
as to the legal authf»rization of a school sujjerintendeut for every town. 
As Providence was the first city in New pjigland to appoint (in 1S38) 
a city superintendent, it was appropriate that the State should also be 
prominent in wise legislation on this point. Mr. Bicknell also niged 
the appointment on school committees of a reasonable proportion of 
experienced and intelligent women, mentioning one town in the State 
where the committee had even consisted of women only, with lavorabic 
results.* lie collected valuable data as to evening schools from dif- 

* Report, January, 187-2, p. 09; January, 1874, p. 00. 
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fercnt towns in tbe State.* He fearlessl}' presented the facts as to 
illiteracy in Rhode Island, a& follows : 

" It may occasion surprise in many minds to learn that more than one in 
eight, of all the people of this State over ten years of aju:e, cannot read nor 
write, and that more than one in nine of all the population of the State will 
remain for life unable to read a page of the simplest reading, or to sign a 
document, except with their mark. 

In order that the growth of illiteracy may be apparent, the following 
figures from the censuses of ISoO, 18r»0, Wut and 1H70 are presented: 

" In !«,">(), tlie nuujber of persons in Khode Island, over twenty years of age, 
who could not read and write, was given as 3,«;07, of whom 1,248 were native, 
and were foreign by birth ; ^,:U0 were whites, and 2<;7 were colored. 

In 1S(>0, the number, over 20 years of age, who could not read and write, 
wasr;,112. Of these, 1,202 were of native, and 4,1)10 were of foreign birth; 
r>,.">S2 were white, and 2<;o colored. 

The whole number of persons upwards of 20 years of age, in Wu), Avho 
could not read and write, was 10,lHl ; of Anierican birth, l,r>52; of foreign 
birth, 8,r,21). 

According to the census of 1H70, the Illiterate population of Rhode Island, 
over 10 years of age, i> 21,001 ; of whom are males, and l;J,220 are 

females; 4,444 are of native birth, and 17,477 are foreign born; 21,011 are 
white, and i<*M) are colored. 

•'The minor illiterate population, fVom 10 to 21 years ohl, is 5,115, and the 
adult illiterate population, 21 years old and over, is U»,7H(J. 
Notice the rapid increase of illiterates in twenty years : 

•* 18.V), Illiterates (over -ii) yen rs), Americun born, 1.248: Foreign, 2,351); Total, 3,W»7; 

1W»0, ' «• 1,*»02; 4.010; 6,112; 

m)5, " •« " «♦ 1.5.W; 8,«29; " lO.lwl; 

1S70, " (ov.'r 21 vcarH), " *' " 10.7M): 

1870, " (over 10 years), '* 4,444; 17,477; *• 21,0ul. 

A glance at the above llgures shows the extent and the source of this mass 
of ignorance in our State. 1(5, 7H«) of our citizens have ptussed the age for obtain- 
ing the rudiments of knowledge in our public schools, and they will probably 
never acquire the ability to read and write, unless by the agency of the evening 
school, or l)y private instruction; and beyond the age referred to, ignorance is 
too liable to perpetuate itself, and to bind its sh;ickles upon its own victim. 

"There is still opportunity, if there is but little hope, for those between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one, that they will yet learn to read and write. In a 
large degree, they either beh)ng to our truant and vagrant population, which is 
now in preparation by idleness, petty otlences and public crimes, to become 
inmates of the Reform School, the State Farm and the State Trison ; or to an- 
other cla.ss, which by the cupidity of parents or employers, is obligeil to pass 
the tender and formative period of childhood and youth in the factory, where 
nimble lingers are made to eurich the capitalist, or to aid in the suppt)rl of the 



* Report, January, 1872, p. 34. 
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family, at the expense of that necessary intelligence which fits boys and jcprls for 
the ranks of society and citizenship. Add to those, a class of children whose 
only birthright is poverty, neglect and misfortune, who must keep the wolf and 
the sheriff ft*om the door, by early toil, trial and soitow, and we have before us 
the unpromising minor illiterates of our State."* 

Mr. Bicknell's proposed remedies for this illiteracy are the followiug: 
** 1. Excellent common schools. 

"2. An Intelligent and interested public sentiment, strongly positive in favor 
of universal education. 

** 3. The enforcement of a law which shall not allow a child to be employed in 
a manufacturing establishment under twelve years of age. 

** 4. The enforcement of a law requiring the children employed in the manu- 
facturing establishments of our State to attend school at least five months in 
each year. 

** 5. A truant and vagrant law, by which every child between the ages of six 
and sixteen years, not attending any school, or without any regular and lawful 
occupation, or growing up in ignorance, may be committed to some suitable 
institution, or bound as an apprentice at some good home, for the purpose of 
gaining the rudiments of an education, and of learning some useful trade. 

** 6. The establishment of evening schools in every town, for the benefit of all 
persons over sixteen yea^^s of age, who may desire to attend. 

7. A constitutional enactment, which shall require of every person who 
shall possess a franchise in the State, a certificate of his ability to read and 
write." 

As to this last provision I must venture to differ from Mr. Bicknell. 
The experience of Massachusetts shows that such a law, if made, is not 
likely to be strictl3' enforced ; and it seems to me plain that if enforced, 
it wopld defeat its own end. Enfranchise all, and it is for the obvious 
interest of every man of wealth that all should be educated. Disfran- 
chise the ignorant, and every rich man is tempted to leave the common 
people in ignorance, lest they should acquire votes. 

At the session of the General Assembly in 1873, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Hon. Elisha R. Potter, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court ; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, School Commissioner ; and Hon. 
J. M. Addeman, Secretary of State, to print a manual of the school 
laws, which had just been revised, and to include therewith such forms 
and decisions as might be needful. Two thousand copies of this work 
were distributed among the school districts ; and it still furnishes a 
sufficient manual ot the school legislation of Rhode Island. 

♦ llcport, January, 1872, p. 61. 
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In Mr. Bickneirs last report, he devotes especial attention to the sub- 
ject of drawing in scliools, and urges reasons why it has i)eculiar 
importance for the Rhode Island school system. Some of these 
reasons are as follows : 

"Attention Is called to a single branch of Instruction which demands an im- 
portant place in the course of studies In our common schools, not onl}' for the 
reason that it Is a subject of great practical value to the various State Industries, 
but on account of its Influence In educating the mental faculties. Like mathe- 
matics or language, the acquisition of the several departments of drawing has 
an Influence upon the easier reception of all knowledge, and In that sense has a 
relation to every sphere of labor, and every field of thought. Not only do the 
best educators of the State and country so regard It, In Its influence as an Intel- 
lectual stimulus, but the business men of the community so regard It, as practi- 
cal In a double sense for Its utility and Its discipline. 

** The population of no State Is so generally engaged In manufactures as that 
of Rhode Island Her manufactures are varied In kind and In quality, they 
demand all grades of skill not only In those who take the general charge, but In 
the workmen. Every one who has studied the subject knows that It is not 
enough to have Intelligent, sklllfiU, reliable supervision of labor ; the best, and 
therefore the cheapest results can be secured only when the laborers are also 
Intelligent, sklUflil and reliable. Ignorant labor Is always costly labor. It Is 
generally conceded, and all Europe Is acting upon the belief, that a knowledge 
of drawing, since It deals with the representation of form, which all objects 
possess. Is the most essential element of skilled labor. This explains the action 
which Mas!ia<!husetts has recently taken for the art-education of her wiiole peo- 
ple. Rhode Island must not hesitate to follow the example of Massachusetts, 
unless she Is content to see herself out-stripped In all the more skilled and prof- 
itable manufactures. 

" To enumerate the Industries of Rhode Island Is to enumerate nearly all the 
industries of the whole country. There are her manufactures of cotton and 
wool, of machinery, locomotives, flre-arms, stoves and Iron castings generally, 
her manufactures of wood, cloth and leather, her silver-ware, jewelry, and a 
hundred other things In metal. Then there Is her building-construction and her 
quarrying. To give details would be to make a lengthy catalogue Indeed, 

"Now, Into the products of all these Industries enters the element of design, 
usually In Its relation both to form and to decoration. Of all tbe things that 
Rhode Island manufactures, there Is scarcely one that will not command a better 
price for being beautlAil. Many of her products, as machinery, locomotives, 
involve also a knowledge of working-drawings In their construction. When we 
consider that nearly everything Is now made fTom a drawing, that a beautiful 
object cannot be made by a person lacking In taste, that one cannot work fTom 
a working-drawing without previous Instruction, unless he works under the 
direct supervision of a second person. It Is evident that there Is good reason for 
the declaration that a knowledge of drawing will add, on an average, one-third 
to the dally wages of the workmen, and Increase the profits of him w^ho 
employs. 

** According to the census of 1870, the total population of Rhode Island was 
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217,353. The number of persons engftged in all occupations was 88,574. Of 
this number, 11,780 were engaged in agriculture; 19,079 in professional and per- 
sonal services ; 10,108 in trade and transportation; 47,007 in mechanical and 
mining industries. As every teacher would be directly helped by knowing how 
to draw, and as good taste is a thing of direct conunercial value to all engaged 
in trade as well as to all engaged in manufactures, it is clear that nearly the 
whole occupied population of Khode Island, and so all dependent on them, can 
be directly benefited by drawing, while there is no one whose interests will not 
be isdirectly subserved. Indeed, of all the States, Rhode Island is the last 
which should neglect the art-education of her people '* ♦ 

These remarks deserve especial prominence, inasmuch as the introduc- 
tion of drawing into the schools is a reform still to be effected ihroiighcmt 
the State as a whole, Newport being theonl}' place where it is yet taught 
systematically. The experiment has been tried there for a year, under 
a teacher trained in the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and the re- 
sults have been so wholly satisfactory that it may iudeed be said no 
longer to be an experiment. 

After nearly six 3'ears of eminently useful service, Mr. Bicknell retired 
from office iu January, 1875, in order to assume the editorship of the 
New England Journnl of Education, The best verdict on his labors 
was that pronounced b}* the Board of Education in saying that he had 
labored (or the schools " with a diligence, a wisdom, and a contagious 
enthusiasm, which, it is believed, have resulted in lasting benefit to the 
cause with which his name is i<lentified." His successor, Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, has been in office one 3'ear onl3* ; and his first report shows 
him to be a worthy successor of the efficient men who have preceded him. 



♦ Report, Jan., 1875, p. 57. 
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TiiFX'onimissioner's Report for January, 1875, gives this simple sum 
mar^- of what the Rhode Island schools now attempt : 

'* An examination of our schools shows tliat reading, spelling, penmanship, 
arithmetic (mental and written) and geography are tanght in all the schools of 
the State of an intermediate and grammar grade. United States history and 
Knglish grammar are tanght in most of our grannnar schools. Vocal music is 
practised in many of our schools, and tanght in a few, particularly in those of 
all grades in Provhlencc and Newport. Drawing is taught in the intermediate 
and grannnar grades of Providence and Newport. Sewing is tanght in a few of 
the schools in Providence. 

In the high schools we find the pupils pursuing the .studies of natunil phi- 
losophy, chemistry, astronomy, botanj*, algebra, geometrj-, trigonometry, book- 
keeping, general history, mental and moral philosophy, Knglish literature, Latin 
and (ireek.'* * 

To comprehend tlie full bearing of this brief scliedule, we must look 
back to the time (1800) when a leading school-committee man in Provi- 
dence had never even seen a grammar, and could find no geography for 
sale in the town.-f 

In regard to the number attending public school, the transformation 
is quite as wonderful. It seems now hardly credible that forty-four years 
ago there were but twenty public schools in the State which were kept 
through the year, and that tlie average term of the rest was but three 
months. It seems hardly credible that in 1832 even Providence had but 
eleven public schools and fifty-six private schools, while Newport had 
but two of the form<?r class and thirty-two of the latter. J By the first 

•Report, Jan., 1875, p. 55. 

fSee .statement of John Ilowland, aM/<r,p. 17. 

X See anttt P* 57. 
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ofl3cial report (1839) Newport exhibited an aggregate of 265 scholars; 
whereas it has now 1,769 ; and Providence had 1,753 against its present 
12,507.* In the whole State there were, in 1839, but 13,748 public 
school pupils, an amount now nearl}' equalled by Providence alone, while 
the whole State has now 38, 669. -f The whole amount spont for public 
schools in 1839, was but $35,354.86 ; whereas, in 1875, it was 8764,- 
643.74. The detailed comparison will be found in the following tables : 



TOWNS. 



School 
Expenditures 



Providence County. 



Burrlllvllle 

Crauston ^ . 

Cumberland 

East Providence.. . 

Foster 

Glocester 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

North Providence. 
North Smlthfield.. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scltuate 

Smithfleld 

Woonsocket 



Newport County. 



Jamestown 

Little Compton . 
Middletown. ... 

Newport 

New Shoreham. 
Portsmouth . . . . 
Tiverton 



Washington County. 



Charles town 

Exeter 

Hopklnton 

North Kingstown . 

Richmond 

South Kingstown. 
Westerly 



81,003 3: 
1,107 82 
1,594 42 



938 22 
940 49 
831 94 



1,215 38 



8,962 41 
1,472 00 
2,511 56 



School 
Expenditures 
1875. 



811,466 05 

10,840 30 
9,773 40 
9,015 92 
3,644 89 
4,082 64 
9,203 08 

15,382 84 
2,365 15 
4,682 48 

45,949 95 
428,260 86 
5,880 54 
5.070 56 

42,664 99 



173 


00 


581 53 


397 


43 


2,544 95 


640 


88 


2,465 00 


1,320 


20 


40,365 32 


415 


43 


1,112 50 


487 


69 


4,249 71 


772 


23 


3,750 24 


379 


85 


3,574 63 


508 


05 


3,922 16 


689 


26 


7,069 01 


916 


22 


5,700 74 


458 


00 


4,323 97 


1,164 


38 


7,205 12 


698 


68 


18,667 69 



*Sce ante, p. 68. 

t Report, Jan., 1876, p. 105. 
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School School 
Expenditures ExpentlltureB 
lt»9. 1875. 



Kent County. 

Coventry 

East Greenwich 

Warwick 

West Greenwich 

Bristol County. 

Barrington 

Bristol 

Warren 

Totals 



$1,172 30. 
430 80 
1,261 09 
687 00 



270 80 
1,665 02 
572 96 



$6,587 00 
3,499 41 

12,136 03 
2,663 98 



7,084 03 
11,124 67 
8,102 50 



$36,354 86 $764,643 74 



Analysis of the Above, 





1839. 


1875. 


For permanent expenditnres ; sites, buildings and 












$2,971 


60 


8275,835 


02 




32,383 


36 


488,808 


72 




$36,354 


86 


8764,643 


74 



The following table exhibits the changes in the aggregate number of 
pupils actually attending public schools in the different towns of the 
State. In a few cases, apparent diminution has occurred from a sub- 
division of the town ; in other cases there has been . a real diminution 
through the diminished population of certain places, usually small 
farming towns. 

The total increase is, however, large, though bearing but a small pro- 
portion to the increase of appropriation, the number of pupils having 
increased about three-fold, and the amount of appropriation more than 
twenty-fold. 
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Aggrkgate Number of Plpils Attending Schools. 



TOWNS. 



Aggregate 
of pupils. 



Providence County. 



Burrillville 

Craustou 

Cumberland , 

East rrovideiicc. . . 

Foster 

Glocestcr 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

North Providence. 
North Srnithrield.. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scituate , 

Smithrteld 

Woousocket 



Newport County. 



Jamestown 

Little Compton. 

Middletowu 

Newport 

New Shoreham. 
Portsmouth . . . . 
Tiverton 



Washington County. 



Charlestown 

Exeter 

Hopklntou 

North Kingstown. 

Kichniond 

South Kingstown. 
Westerly 



Kent County. 



Coventry 

East Greenwich . 

Warwick 

West Greenwich. 



Bristol County. 



Barrington 
Bristol .... 
Warren 



440 
407 
412 



G19 
3«4 



4G3 



1.753 
734 
1,200 



Totals , 



53 
530 
200 
205 
190 
245 
349 



240 
2H4 
478 
479 
219 
045 
473 



470 
209 
740 
253 



194 

320 
132 



13,748 I 38,009 



Conclusion. 
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The following table, for which I am indebted to Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well, gives, more in detail, the steps in progress within the last thirty 
3'ears : 

Public Day Schools. 



Schools. 



1845. 



Numbci of Schools 428 

Avorage length of Schools 4 m. 1 d. 



Teachers and Teachekm* Wages. 



054 



1855. 



447 

7 m. 18d 



Number of diflTerent teachers 

MHle 8«a 

Female | 11« 

Average mimber of teachers 615 

Average WHgfs of male teachers per month 

•* female *• ; 

Total amount paid teachers 4>4<«^ 76 

Attendakce. ! 

Hchool population. 5 to 15 j'oars, inclusive ♦i5,.580 

NumlK»r of dim-rent pupils 2i,156 

Average number belonging 

Average atten<lance ' 14.528 



EXl'ENDITURES. 



Permanent. , 
Current 



Appropriations. 



State.. 
Town. 



School Property. 



Number of school-houses < 

Etitiuiated value of sites, buildings, etc. 



079 
275 
404 
♦.VJO 
fSi 65 
$17 116 
$121,675 l^ 



•32.217 



18,908 



$1^001 66 
$53,741 23 $131,675 15 



$25,000 00 
$25,434 83 



$.^0,000 00* 
$U2,.')64 89 



378 



1865. 



512 



♦792 
♦219 
•573 
♦63»» 




♦21,300 



$17,678 29 
$143,613 66 



1875. 



787 
8 ni. 18 d. 



1,0.'^ 

m 

861 
822 

$85 18 
$16 17 
$383,284 14 



63,316 
38.554 
80 102 
26,163 



$275,836 02 
$472,024 89 



$50,000 00 
$ia\595 54 



$90 000 00 
♦340,506 14 



♦388 426 
^$850,000 00 $2,360,017 00 



The detailed history of the other educational institutions of the 
State — its academies, its universit}', its teachers' institutes, its public 
libraries, its learned societies, — will be found elsewhere ; as will the pres- 
ent sy.stem of school laws. The task assigned me was simply to give 
a continuous sketcli of the history of public school education in the 
State, this necessarily including some reference to the private school 
instruction in the earl}' days, when public schools were to be found only 
here and there. 

In most respects, the results of this system have gone far beyond the 
predictions of those who organized it. John Ilowland's imagination 
would hardly have pictured to him the costly buildings, the elaborate 

* Estimated when wtiat appears to be reliable data for estim^ites can be obtained. 
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appliances, the liigh salaries now to be foiirul in Rhode Island. He 
would also find the standard of instruction far hij^hor, with a greater 
range of studies, better text-books and a better system of teaching. 
He would be forced to admit, however, that much still remains to be 
dor.e, and that in some of our most ambitions schools, the instruction 
is still formal and technical, while the text books are too oflen addressed 
to the memory' only, without recognizing that the memory itself can be 
best reached through the reason and the imagination, in accordance with 
Horace MannV pithy axiom, *^ That yhich interests is remembered.** 
He would also find that while the normal school benefits the common 
schools, the latter may do much to lestrict and hamper the normal 
school, by furnishing it with material very imperfectly prepared. 

In one respect there has been, it must be allowed, some disai)point- 
ment. It is true that the public schools have ettectcd — at least since the 
abolition of the separate schools for colored children, in 186G — something 
of that actual mingling of all classes which was predicted as a desirable 
result. Hut Henry Barnard's theory, — that a manufacturing community, 

from its necessary concentration in villages,** * must be favorably 
situateil tor a public school system, — has not stood the test of time. Or 
rather, however true it might have been for a race of manufacturing 
operatives, drawn originally, as he says, from the country homes of 
New England," the case was greatly changed when the factory popula- 
tion came to be mainh' of Irish or French Canadian parentage. The aver- 
age poverty has been greater than was expected, and this has brought with 
it an unexpected indifference of parents to the education of their children. 
It has proved, in the long run, that although the compactness of a 
factory village is favorable, as Mr. Barnard pointed out, to a system of 
graded .schools, yet such a village olfers gre.tter ol)3tacles to a full at- 
tendance than the more thinly-settled farming towns. To overcome this 
evil of irregular attendance ; to resist tue pecuniar}* necessities of 
parents and the pressure on the part of manufacturing corporations to 
keep children at work instead of at school : this still remains the hardest 
problem of Rhode Island education. In Woonsocket, for instance, it 
appears by the report for 1874 that the number of truants and 
absentees is four times as large as in many, if not in most towns and 
villages in Rfassachusetts.*'! It is well known that by the joint in- 
fluence of parents and manufacturing corporations the laws are openly 
violated in many of our manufacturing villages; the laws, namely, which 

• Report for 1815, p. 71. 

t Stuto School Report, January, 1875, p. 30. 
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prohibit the employment, in raannfacturin}^ estiihlij^hnients, of chiMren 
luxler twelve, and permit no minor under fifteen to he so employed 
unless after attending sciiool three months in the previous year.* Un- 
til so simple a law can be enforced, it is almost useless to talk of uniform 
compulsory education. The prosperity of a community must depend at 
last on the training of its children. Disfranchised ignorance is as dan- 
gerous as enfranchised ignorance ; the evil is still there, without the 
degree of self respect and the stimulus to mental action given by the 
ballot. The only safety is in brin-ging to bear upon the children of the 
ignorant all the knowledge of the wise. 



GcnenU iitatiitea, cbuptor lU. 



PRESENT SCHOOL LAW. 



1876. 



The last revision of the school law of the State was made in 1872, in 
connection with a general revision of the statute law. Since that 
time a few amendments have been made, but it remains very nearly as 
then established, and as it is to be found in the Common School Manual, 
already' mentioned. As given below, it has been so altered as to include 
every amendment or addition up to the present time. 

I. - Of the Board of Education. 

Section 1. Tlie general supervision and control of the public schools of this 
State, with such high schools, normal schools and normal institutes, as are or 
may ))e established and maintained wholly or In part by the State, shall be vested 
in a Stat€ boartl of education, which shall consist of the governor and the lleu- 
t4.»nant-govenior, as members by virtue of their office, and of one other member 
ft-om each of the counties of the State, with the exception of Providence county, 
which shall have two other members. The board of education shall elect the 
commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. 2. The members of the board of education shall continue to be divided 
Into three classes, and to hold their offices until the terms for which they were 
respectively elected shall have expired. 

Sex;. 3. Two members of the board of education shall be elected annually at 
the May session of the General Assembly, in grand committee, from tlie counties 
in which vacancies shall occur in said board, who shall hold their office for 
three years, and until their successors shall have been elected and qualified ; 
vacancies in said board shall be filled for any unexpired term by an election 
ftom the county for which the member whose office Is vacant was elected, in the 
same maimer, at any session of the General Assembly. 
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Sec. 4. The "rovenior sliall be president, and the commissioner of pu))Iic 
schools >hall Ik* secretarj', of the t)oard of education. 

Skc. The boanl of education shall hold quarterly meetings in the lirst 
wt»ek of March, June, Septemlxer and December of each year, at the ortlce of the 
conmii>*»ioner of public scIkkiIs, and may hohl special meetings at the call of 
tlie i»resi<lent or secretary. They shall prescribe, and cause to be enforccHl, all 
rules and regulations necessary for carrying into effect the laws in relation to 
public schools. 

Skc. C. The board of education may cause to be paid annually to and for 
the use of each free public library established and maintaineil in this State, and 
to be expended in the purchase of books therefor, a sum not excelling tllty 
dollars for the first five hundred volumes include<l in such library, and twenty- 
five dollars for everj- additional five hundred volumes therein : Proritled, that the 
annual payment for the l>enetlt of any one such librarj' shall not exceed the sum 
of five hundred dollars. 

Sk<;. 7. The boartl of education shall ft*om time to time establish rnles pre- 
scribing the character of the books which shall constitute such a libnirj- as will 
Ik? entitled to the benefits conferred by the foregoing section, regulating the 
management of such librarj- so as to secure the free use of the same to the 
people of the town or city and neighborhood In which it shall be established, 
and din-cting the mode In which the sums paid in pursuance of this act shall be 
expended. No library shall receive any benefit under the foregoing provisions, 
unless such rules shall have been complied with by those in charge thereof, nor 
until they have furnished to said board satisfactory evidence of the number and 
character of the books contained in said library. 

Sfu;. h. Any payment herein authorized shall be made by the general treasurer 
upon the order of the commissioner of public schools, approved by the board of 
education, and payable to the librarian, or other person having charge of such 
library, or of the funds applied to its support designated by said board. 

Sk<:. \). The board of education shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly, at the adjourned session at Providence. 

Skc. 10. The members of the board shall receive no compensation for their 
services, but the State treasurer may pay, upon the order of the State auditor, 
the necessary expenses of the members, when attiiiiding the meetings of the 
board, or when travelling upon oftlcial business for and within this State, after 
the bills have been approved by the General Assembly. 

II.— Of tiik Commlssionek of Prnuc Schools. 

Section 1. There shall be annually elected a commissioner of public schools 
in the manner prescribed in the next preceding chapter, who shall devote his 
time exclusively to the duties of his office. In case of sickness, temporary 
absence, or other disability, the governor may appoint a person to act as com- 
inission(*r during such absence, sickness, or disability. 

Sec. 2. The comnnssimier of public schools shall visit, as often as practica- 
ble, every school district in the State, for the purpose of inspecting the sch(K)ls, 
and diffusing as widely as possible, by public addresses and personal communi- 
cations with school officers, teachers and parents, a knowledge of the defects. 
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and of any desirable Improvements In the administration of the system, and the 
government and instruction of the schools. 

Sec. 3. He shall, under the direction of the board of education, recommend 
and secure, as far as Is practicable, a uniformity of text-books in the schools of 
all the towns ; and shall assist in the esUiblishment of, and selection of books, 
for school libraries. 

Sec. 4. He shall annually, on the last Monday in December, make a report 
to the board of education, upon the state and condition of the schools and of 
education, with plans and suggestions for their imi)rovement. 

III.— Of the AvpRoi'UiATioN FOR Pl'hlic Schools. 

Section 1. The sum of ninety thousand dollars shall be annually paid out of 
the income of the permanent school fund, and ft-om other mone}' in the State 
treasurj', for the support of public schools in the several towns, upon the order 
of the commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. 2. The sum of sixty-three thousand dollars of the amount aforesaid 
shall be apportioned annually, in May, by the commissioner, among the several 
towns, in proportion to the number of children therein under the age of llfteen 
years, according to the census of the United States, or of this State, then last 
preceding; and the sum of twenty-seven thousand dollars shall be apportioned 
among the several towns In proportion to the number of school districts in each 
town. 

Sec. 3. The money appropriated from the State as aforesaid shall bedenomi- 
natcil ** teachers' money," and shall be applied to the wages ol teachers, and to 
no other purpose. 

Sec. 4. No town shall receive any part of such State appropriation, unless 
it shall raise by tax for the support of public schools, a sum equal to the amount 
it may receive ft om the State treasury for the support of public strhools. 

Sec\ 5. If any town shall neglect or refuse to raise or appropriate the sum 
re<iuired in the section next preceding, on or before the first day of .Tidy in any 
year, its proportion of the public money shall be forfeited, and thv, general 
treasurer, on being ortlcially informed thereof by the conunissiouer of public 
schools, shall add it to the permanent school fUud. 

Sec. r». The commissioner of public schools shall draw orders on the general 
treasurer, in favor of all such towns, for their proportion of the ai)pn)priation 
for public schools, as shall, on or before the first day of .July, annually, comply 
with the conditions of the fourth section of this chapter. 

IV — Of the Powers ani> Duties of Towns, ani> of the Di tiksoftiie Town 
Treasurer ani> Town Clerk relative to PrnLic Schools. 

Sec*tion 1. Any town may esUiblish and maintain, with or without forming 
districts, a suftlcient number of public schools, of dilferent grades, at convenient 
locations, under the management of the school committee, subject to the super- 
vision of the conmdssioner of public schools as provided by this title. 

Sec. 2. Any town may be divided by a vote thereof, into school districts. 
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Sec 3. Any town may vote, in a meeting notified for that purpose, to pro- 
vide school-houses, together with the necessary fixtures and appendages thereto, 
in all the districts, if there be districts, at the common expense of the town : 
Provided, if any district shall provide, at its own expense, a school-house 
approved by the school committee, such district shall not be liable to be taxed 
by the town to ftirnlsh or repair school-houses for the other districts. 

Sec. 4. Any town may, at Its first annual town meeting after this act shall go 
into efifect, for the choice of State or town oftlcers, elect a school committee to 
consist of not less than three residents of the town, who shall serve without 
compensation unless voted by the town, and shall hold their ofllces as follows, 
to wit : immediately aft«r being assembled In consequence of such election, they 
shall be divided by lot as equally as may be Into three classes. The term of 
office of the first class shall expire at the end of one year, that of the second 
class at the end of two years, and that of the third class at the end of three 
years. As the office of each class becomes vacant as aforesaid, or the office of 
any member of either class by resignation, or otherwise, such vacancy or vacan- 
cies may be annually filled by the town at Its annual town meeting, for the 
election of State or town officers, or at any time by the town council, until the 
annual town meeting for the election of State or town officers. 

Sec. 5. Any town may elect, or falling to do so, its school commltte shall 
appoint, a superintendent of the schools of the town, to perform, under the 
advice and direction of the committee, such duties, and to exercise such powers, 
as the committee may assign to him, and to receive such compensation out of 
the town treasury as the town may vote. 

Sec. 6. The town treasurer shall receive the money due the town fl-om the 
State treasury for public schools, and shall keep a separate account of all money 
appropriated by the State or town, or otherwise for public schools In the town, 
and shall pay the same to the order of the school committee. 

Sec. 7. The town treasurer shall, within one week after the school com- 
mittee is electeil, submit to them a statement of all moneys In his hands be- 
longing to schools, specifying the sources whence derived. 

Sec. 8. The town treasurer shall, on or before the first day of July, annually, 
transmit to the commLsslouer of public schools a certificate of the amount which 
the town has voted to raise by tax for the support of public schools for the 
current year; and also a statement of the amount paid out to the order of the 
school committee, for the year ending with the thirtieth of April next preced- 
ing, and until such return Is made to the commissioner, he may. In his discre- 
tion, withhold the order for the money In the State treasury belonging to such 
town. 

Sec. 9. The town clerk shall record the boundaries of school districts and 
all alterations thereof, in a book to be kept for that purpose, and shall distribute 
such school documents and blanks as may be sent to him, to the persons for 
whom they are Intended. 

V. — Of the Powers of School Districts. 

Section 1. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and shall be 
known by Its number, or other suitable or ordinary designation. 
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Sec. 2. Every school may prosecute and defeml In all actions in which said 
district or its officers are parties, may purchase, receive, hold and convey real 
or personal property for school purposes, and may establish and maintain a 
school library. 

Sec. 3. Every such district may build, purchase, hire and repair school- 
houses, and supply the same with black-boards, maps, ftirniture and other neces- 
sary' and usef\il appendages, and may insure the house and appendages against 
damage by fire : Provided^ that the erection and repairs of the school-house 
shall be made according to the plans approved by the school committee, or, on 
appeal, by the commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. 4. Every such district may raise money by tax on the ratable property 
of the district, to support public schools ; and to curry out the powers given 
them by any of the provisions of this title ; Provided^ that the amount of the 
tax shall be approved by the school conunittee of the town. 

Sec. 5. Every such district shall annually elect a moderator, a clerk, a 
treasurer, a collector, and either one or three trustees, as the district may 
decide, and may Ull vacancies in either of said ottices at any legal meeting. 
The moderator may administer the oath to all the other officers of the school 
district. 

Si-x;. 6. The clerk, collector, and treasurer, within their respective school 
districts, shall have the like power, and shall perform like duties, as the clerk, 
collector, and treasurer of a town ; but the clerk, collector and treasurer need 
not give bond, unless re<iuired by the district. 

Sec. 7. All tlistrict taxes shall be collected by the district or town collector, 
in the same manner as town taxes are collected. 

Sec. 8. Any district may vote to place the collection of any district tax in 
the hands of the collector of town taxes, who shall thereupon be fully authorized 
to proceed and collect the same, upon giving bond therefor satisfactory^ to the 
school committee. 

Sec. y. If any school district shall neglect to organize, or if organized, shall 
for any space of seven months, neglect to establish a school, and employ a 
teacher, the school committee of the town may, themselves, or l)y an agent, 
establish a school in the district school-house, or elsewhere in the district, in 
their discretion, and employ a teacher. 

Se(;. 10. Any district may, witli the consent of the school committee, de- 
volve all the powers and duties relating to public schools in the district, on the 
committee. 

VI. — Of District Meetings. 

Si-xmox 1. Notice of the time, place, and object of holding the first meeting 
of a district for organization, or for a meeting to choose officers or transact 
other business, in case there be no trustees authorized to call a meeting, shall 
be given by the school committee of the town, at sucii time, and in such manner 
as they may deem proper. 

Sec. 2. Every school district when organized shall hold an annual meeting, 
in the month of March, April, or May, of each year, for choice of officers, and 
for the transaction of any other business relating to schools. 
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Skc. 3. The trustees may call a special meetin^^ for election, or other busi- 
ness, at any time, and shall call one to be held within seven days on the written 
recpiest of any five qualified voters, stating the object for which they wish it 
called ; and if the trustees ue^flect or refuse to call a special meeting when re- 
cpiested, the school committee may call it and fix the time therefor. 

SKt;. 4. District meetings shall be held at the school-house, unless other- 
wise ordered by the district. If there be no school-house or place appointed by 
the district for district meetings, the trustees, or if there be no trustees, the 
school committee, shall determine the place, which shall always be within the 
district. 

t>VA\ 5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
time, i)lace, and object of every special meeting, shall be given, either by pul)- 
lishiug the same in a newspaper published In the district, or by posting the same 
in two or more public places in the district for five days Inclusive before holding 
the same : Procidtd, that the district may, from time to time, prescribe the mode 
of notifving meetings, and the trustees shall conform thereto. 

iSkc. <>. Every person residing in the district may vote in district meetings^ 
to the same extent and with the same restrictions as would at the time quality 
him t4) vote in town meeting; but no person shall vote upon any «iuestion of 
taxation of property, or exi)ending money raised thereby, unless he shall have 
paid, or be liable to pay, a portion of the tax. 

Skc. 7. The clerk of the district shall record the number and names of the 
persons voting, and on which side of the question, at the request of any i|uali- 
fied voter. 

VII.— Of Joixt School Districts. 

Skctiox 1. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts in the same 
or a<ljoining towns, may, by a concurrent vote, establish a school, for the older 
and more advanced children of such districts. 

Skc. 2. Su(;h associating districts shall constitute a school district for the 
purposes of providing a school-house, Aiel, furniture, and apparatus, and for 
the election of a board of trustees, to consist of one member ft*om each district, 
so associating, and for levying a tax f *r school purposes, with all the rights and 
privileges of a school district, so far as such scjiool is concerned. 

Skc. a. The time and place for the meeting for organization of such associate 
district may be fixed by the school conmdttees, and any one or more of the asso- 
ciating districts may delegate to the trustees" of such school, the care and man- 
agement of its primary school. 

Sec. 4. The school committee of the town or towns in which such school 
shall be (established, shall draw an order In favor of the trustees of such school, 
to be paid out of the public money appropriated to each district interested in 
such school, In proportion to the number of scholars from each. 

Skc. 5. Any two or more atljoining school districts In the same town may, 
by c<mcurrent vote, with the ai>probation of the school committee, unite and be 
consolidated into one district, for the purpose of supporting public schools, 
and such consolidated district shall have all the powers of a single district. 

Skc. G. Such consolidated district shall be entitled to receive the same pro- 
portion of public money as such districts would receive if not united. 
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Sec. 7. The mode of organizing such consolidated district and calling the 
first meeting thereof, shall be regulated or prescribed by the school committee, 
and notice thereof given as prescribed In section five of chapter forty-nine. 

Sec. 8. Two or more contiguous districts, or parts of districts in adjoining 
towns, may be formed into a joint school district by the school committees of 
such towns concurring therein, and all joint districts which have been, or shall 
be formed, may by them be altered or discontinued. 

Sec. 9. The meeting for organization of such joint district shall be called by 
the school committees of such towns, and notice thereof shall be given as pre- 
scribed In section five of chapter forty-nine. 

Sec. 10. Such joint district shall have all the powers of a single school dis- 
trict, and shall be regulated in the same manner, and shall be subject to the 
supervision and management of the school committee of the town In which the 
school is located. 

Sec. 11. A whole district making a portion of such joint district, shall be 
entitled to its proportion of public money, in the same manner as if it had re- 
mained a single district ; and when part of a district Is taken to form a portion 
of such joint district, the school committee of the town of which such district 
is a part shall assign to it its reasonable proportion. 

Sec. 12. Whenever any two or more districts shall be consolidated, the new 
district shall own all the corporate property of the several districts. 

Sec. 13. Whenever a district is divided, and a portion taken ft-om It, the 
fliuds an<l property, or the Income and proceeils thereof, shall be divided among 
the several parts, in such manner as the school committee of the town, or towns, 
to which the districts belong, may determine. 

Sec. 14. Whenever a part of one district Is added to another district, or part 
of a district owning a school-house, of other property, such part shall pay to 
the district or part of a district to which it is added, if demanded, such sum as 
the school committee may determine, towards paying for such school-house and 
other property. 

VIII.— Of the Levy of Distkict Taxes. 

Section 1. District taxes shall be levied on the ratable property of the dis- 
trict, according to its value in the town assessment then last made, unless the 
district shall direct such taxes to be levied according to the next town assess- 
ment ; and no notice thereof shall be required to be given by the trustees. 

Sec. 2. The trustees of any school district, if unable to agree with the 
parties interested, with regard to the valuation of any property in such district, 
shall call upon one or more of the town assessors not Interested, and not resid- 
ing In the district, to assess the value of such property so situated, in the fol- 
lowing cases, namely : When any real estate in the district is assessed in the 
town tax bill with real estate out of the district, so that there is no distinct or 
separate value upon It ; ;(\iien any person possessing personal property shall re- 
move into the district after the last town assessment; when a division and 
apportionment of a tax shall become necessarj' by reason of the death of any 
person, or the sale of such property ; when a person has invested personal 
property in real estate, and shall call upon the trustees to place a value thereon; 
and when property shall have been omitted In the town valuation. 
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Skc. 3. The assessors shall give notice of such asscssmeut, by pojsling up 
notices thereof for ten days next prior to such assessment, in three of the most 
public places in the district ; and after notice is given as aforesaid, no person 
neglecting to appear before the assessors shall have any remedy for being over- 
taxed. 

Sec. 4. If a district tax shall be voted, assesseil, and approved of, and a 
contract legally entered into under it, or such contract be legally ent<^red into 
without such vote, assessment, or approval, and said district shall tliereafLer 
neglect or refuse to proceed to assess and collect a tax sulllcieut to fulfil such 
contract, the commissioner of public schools, after notice to and hearing of the 
parties, may appoint assessors to assess a tax for that purpose, and may issue a 
warrant to the collector of the district, or to a collector by him appointed, 
authorizing and requiring him to proceed and collect such tax. 

Sec. 5. Errors in as&essing a tax may be corrected, or the tax reassessed, 
in such manner as may be directed or approved by the commissioner of public 
schools. 

Skc. 6. Whenever any person who has paid a tax for building or repairing a 
school-house in one district, shall, by alteration of the boundaries thereof, 
become liable to pay a tax In any other district, if such person cannot agree 
with the district, such abatement of the tax may be matle as the school commit- 
tee, or, in case of a district composed ft-om dift'erent towns, as the commissioner 
of public schools, may deem just and proper. 

Skc. 7. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school-house 
by tax, the amount of the tax and plan and speclflcatlons of the building and 
repairs, shall be approved by the school committees of the several towns, or, in 
case of their disagreement, by the commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. 8. In case of assessing a tax by h joint or associate district, if the town 
assessments be made upon dilTerent principles, or the relative value be not the 
same, the relative value and proportion shall l)e ascertained by one or more per- 
sons, to be appointed by tlie conmilssioner of public schools, and the assess- 
ment shall be made accordingly. 

IX.— Of the Trustees of School Districts. 

Section 1. The trustees of school districts shall have the custody of the 
school-house and other district property, and shall employ one or more qualilied 
teachers for every fifty schola: s In average dally attendance. 

Skc. 2. The trustees shall provide school-rooms and ftiel, and shall visit the 
schools twice at least during each term, and notlty the committee or superin- 
tendent of the time of opening and closing the school. 

Skc 3. The trustees shall see that the scholars are properly supplied with 
books, and in case they are not, and the parents, guardians, or masters have 
been notified thereof by the teacher, shall provide the same at the expense of 
the district. 

Skc. 4. The trustees shall make out the tax bill against the person liable to 
pay the same, and deliver the same to the collector with a warrant by them 
signed annexed thereto, re<iulrlng him to collect and pay over the same to the 
treasurer of the district. 
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Sec. 6. The trustees shall make returns to the school committee In manner 
and form prescribed by thenf or by the commissioner, or as may be required by 
law, and perform all other lawful acts required of them by the district, or neces- 
sary to carry Into ftill effect the powers and duties of districts. 

Sec:. 6. The trustees shall receive no compensation for services out of the 
money received flrom either the State or town appropriations, nor In any way, 
unless raised by tax by the district 

Sfx\ 7. The trustees of any school district may allow scholars ft-om without 
the district, or without the State, to attend the public schools of such district, 
upon the payment of such sums for tuition as the trustees may determine, pro- 
vided that such attendance and tuition shall be approved by the school com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 8. Whenever a town shall not be divided Into school districts, or when- 
ever public schools shall be provided without reference to such division, the 
school committee may exercise the powers provided In the preceding section 
hereof, to be exerclseil by trustees. 

Sec. 9. All moneys received for tuition as hereinbefore provided, shall be 
paid Into the district or town treasury, as the case may be, and shall be used for 
school purposes only. 

Sec. 10. No attendance upon the public schools authorized by the three pre- 
ceding sections, shall be reckoned In determining the average attendance for 
the purpose of regulating the distribution of school mouey, but such average 
attendance shall be returned to the district or town where such scholars reside, 
and be there reckoned with the average attendance of the school of the proper 
town or district. 

X. — Of the PowT?iis axd Duties of School Committees. 

Section 1. The school committee of each town shall choose a chairman and 
clerk, either of whom may sign any orders or olllclal papers, and may be 
removed at the pleasure of said conmilttee. 

Sec. 2. The school committee shall hold at letvst four stated meetings, viz. : 
on the second Monday of Januarj*, April, July an<l October, in every year, and 
as much oftener as the state of the schools shall re(juire. A majority of the 
number elected shall constitute a quorum, unless the cominltt-ee consist of more 
than six, when four shall be a ({uorum, but any number may adjourn. 

Sec. 3. The school committee may alter and discontinue schooUllstricts, and 
shall settle their boundaries when undefined or disputed ; but no new district 
shall be formeil with less than forty children, between the ages of four and six- 
teen, unless with the approbation of the commissioner of public schools. 

Sec. 4. The school committee shall locat<? all school-houses, and shall not 
abandon or change the site of any without good cause. 

Sec. 5. In case the school committee shall llx upon a location for a school- 
house In any district, or shall determine that the school-house lot ought to be 
enlarged, and the district shall have passed a vote to erect a school-house, or to 
enlarge the school-house lot, or in case there is no distrhrt organization, and the 
committee shall fix upon a location for a school-house and the proprietor of the 
land shall reftise to convey the same, or cannot agree with the district for the 
price thereof, the school committee of their own motion, or upon application of 
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the district, shall l)e authorizod to appoint three disinterested persons, wliosliall 
notify the parties and deeide upon the valuation of the land; and upon the ten- 
der, or payment, of the sum so fixed upon, to the i)roprietor, the title to the land 
so fixed upon by the sehool eommittee, not exceedinj; one acre, shall vest in the 
district, for the purpose of maintaining thereon a school-house and the necessary 
appendages thereof. 

Skc. it. An appeal in such case shall be allowed to the court of connnon pleas, 
in the *«ame manner, and with the same effect, both as to the necessity of taking 
the particular land condemned, and the valuatimi thereof, and the like proceed- 
ings thereon shall be had, as is provided by law, in case of taking land for public 
highways. 

Skc. 7. The school committee may exandne, by themselves, or by some one 
or more persons by them appointed, every applicant for the situation (>f teacher 
in the public schools of the town, and may, after five days' notice in writing, 
annul the certificate of such as upon examination of the party by them prove 
unqualitled, or will not conform to the reguhitlons of the committee, and in such 
case shall give immediate notice thereof to the trustee of the distri(!t in which 
such teacher is employed. 

•Se<;. 8. The school committee shall visit, by one or more of their number, 
ever}' public school In the town, at least twice during each term, once within 
two Aveeks of its opening, and once within two weeks of its close, at which 
visits they shall examine the register, and matters touching the school-house, 
librar}', studies, books, discipline, modes of teaching, and Improvement of the 
school. 

Skc!. y. The school committee shall make and cause to be put uj) In each 
school-house, rules and regulations for the attendance and dassificatiim of the 
pupils, for the introduction and use of text-books, and works of reference, and 
for the instruction, government, and discipline, of the pul)lic schools, and shall 
prescribe the studies to be pursued therein, under the direction of the school 
commissioner. 

Si:c. 10. The school committee may suspend during pleasure all pupils found 
guilty of Incorrigibly bad conduct, or of violation of the school regulations. 

Ski?. 11. Where a town is not divided Into districts, or shall vote in a meelhig 
duly notified for that puri>ose, to provide schools, without reference to such divi- 
sion, the committee shall manage and regulate said schools, and draw all orders 
for the payment of their expenses. 

Sec. 12. Whenever the public schools are maintained by district organiza- 
tion, the committee shall apportion, lus early as practicable in each year, among 
the districts, the town's proportion of the sum of sixty-three thousand dollars 
received from the State, one-half e(|ually, and the other hall' according to the 
average dally attendance of the schools of the preceding year. 

Skc. 13. Whenever the town is divided into school districts having the man- 
agement of their own concerns, the committee shall apportion ecpially among 
all the districts of the town, the town's proportion of the sum of twenty-seven 
thousand dollars received fVom the State. 

Sec. 14. The school committee shall apportion the money received fVom the 
town, ftom the registry tax, from school funds, or ft-om other sources, either 
equally or In such proportion as the town may direct, and for want of such 
direction, then In such manner as they deem best. 
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Skc. ir>. The school coiniiiittce shall, iinmediately after making the appor- 
tioinneut amonsi: the several districts as provided lu the three sections next pre- 
cedinjr» give notice to the trustees of the amounts so apportioned to each district. 

Skc. 1G. The school committee shall draw an order on the town treasurer in 
favor of such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in manner and 
form prescribed by them or by the commissioner of public schools, or as may be 
re(|uired by law, from which it shall appear that for the year endmg on the first 
day of May previous, one or more public schools have been kept for at least six 
months, by a qualified teacher, in a school-house approved by the committee or 
commissioner, and that the money designated " teacher's money." received the 
year previous, htis been applied to the wages of teachers, and to no other pur- 
pose. 

Sec 17. Such orders may be nuule payable to the trustees or their order, or 
to the district treasurer, or teacher, and if the treasurer receives the money, he 
shall pay it out to the order of the trustees. 

Sfx\ 18. The school committee shall not give any such order, until they are 
satisfied that the services have actually been performed for which the money is to 
be paid ; and the register, properly kept, has been deposited Avith the committee, 
or with some person by them appointed to receive the same. 

Sec 19. At the end of the school year, any money appropriated to any dis- 
trict which shall be forfeited, and the forfeiture not reuiitted, or which shall re- 
main unexpended, shall be divided by the committee among the districts the fol- 
lowing year. 

Sec. 20. The school committee shal^prepare and submit aiuiually to the com- 
missioner of public schools, on or before the first day of July, a report in manner 
and form by him prescribed, and until such report is made to the conuuissioner, 
he may refhse to draw his order for the money in the State trettsury belonging to 
such town, provided, the necessary blank for said report has been fiiniished by 
the commissioner on or before the first day of May, next preceding; they shall 
also prepare and submit annually at the annual town meeting, a report t<j the 
town setting forth their doings, the state and condition of the schools, and plans 
for their improvement, which report, unless printed, shall be read in open town 
meeting, and if i)rinted, at least two copies shall be transmitted to the commis- 
sioner on or before the first day of July in each year. 

Sec. 21. The committee nmy reserve annually, out of the public appropriation, 
a sum not exceeding forty dollars, to detVay the expense of prinf ing their report. 

Sec. 22. In any town in this State a change may be nuide in the school-books 
in the public schools of such town, by a vote of two-thirds of the whole connnit- 
tee; notice of the proposed change having been given hi writing at a previous 
meeting of said committee : Provided, that no change ])e nnide in any text-book 
oftener than once in three years, unless by the consent of the board of education. 

XI.— Of TEAcnEus. 

Section 1. No person shall be employed in any town to teach as principal or 
assistant in any school, supported, entirely or in part, by the public money, unless 
he shall have a certificate of qualification, signed either by the school committee 
of the town, or by some person appointeil by said conuuittee, or by the trustees 
of the normal school 
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Skc 2. Such certiflcate, imless annulled, if signed by the school committee, 
shall be valid Avlthin the town for one year. 

Sec. 3. The school committee shall not sign any certiflcate of qualitlcation 
unless the person named in the same shall produce evidence of good moral char- 
acter, and be found on examination qualified to teach the various branches 
required to be taught in the school. 

Sec. 4. The school committee of any town may, on reasonable notice, and a 
hearing of the party, dismiss any teacher who shall reftise to confonn to the regu- 
lations by them made, or for other just cause, and in such case shall give imme- 
diate notice to the trustees of the district. 

Sec. 5. Ever>' teacher in any public school shall keep a register of the names 
of all the scholars, attending said school, their sex, ages, names of parents or 
guardians, the time when each scholar enters and leaves the school, the daily 
attendance; together with the days of the month on which the school is visited 
by any oftlcer connected with pul)lic schools, and shall prepare the district's 
return to the school committee of the town. 

Sec. 6. Kvery teacher shall aim to implant and cultivate in the minds of all 
children comnntted to his care the principles of morality and virtue. 

XII.— Of Legal Proceedings Relating to Public Schools 

Section 1. Any person aggrieved by any decision or doings of any school 
committee, district meeting, trustees, or in any other matter arising under this 
title, may api>eal to the commissioner of« public schools, who, after notice to the 
party interested of the time and place of hearing, shall examine and decide the 
same without cost to the parties : Proruled, that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to deprive such aggrieved party of any just legal remedy. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner of public schools may, and if reiiuested on hearing 
such appeal by either party shall, lay a statement of the fiicts of the case before 
the supreme court whose decision shall be final. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner of public schools may prescribe, ft-om time to 
time, rules regulating the time and manner of making such appeals, and to pre- 
vent their being made for trifiing and ft*ivolou8 causes. 

Sec. 4. Parties having any matter of dispute between them arising under this 
title, may agree in writing to subndt the same to the adjudication of said com- 
missioner, and his decision therein shall be final. 

SE(^ 5 If no appeal be taken from a vote of a district relating to the ordering 
of a tax, or ft*om the proceedings of the officers of the district in assessing the 
same, or if on appeal, such proceedings are confinned, the same shall not again 
be questioned before any court of law or magistrate whatever: rrorhhtl, Xhut 
this section shall not be construed to dispense with legal notice of the meeting, 
or with the votes or proceedings being approved by tlie school conmiittee or 
commissioner of public schools, whenever the same Is re(|uired by law. 

Sec. C. In any civil suit before any court, against any school otficer, for any 
matter which might by this chai)ter have been heanl and deci<led by the commis. 
sioner of public schools, no costs shall be taxed for the plaint itt*, if the court are 
of opinion that such ofllc^^r acted in good faith. 

Sec. 7. Any inhabitant of a district, or person liable to pay taxes therein, 
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may be allowed by any court to answer a suit brought therein against the dis- 
trict, on giving security for costs, in such manner as the court may direct. 

Sec. 8. Whenever judgment shall be recovered in any court of record against 
any school district, the court rendering judgment shall order a warrant to be 
issued, if no appeal be taken, to the assessors of taxes of the town in which 
such district Is situated, or in case of a joint district, composed of parts of 
towns, then to one or more of the assessors of each town, with or without des- 
ignating them, requiring them to assess upon the ratable property In said district 
a tax sufficient to pay the debts or damages, costs. Interest, and a sum In the 
discretion of the court sufficient to deft*ay the expenses of assessment and col- 
lection. Said assessors shall, without a new engagement, proceed to assess the 
same, giving notice as In case of other district taxes. 

Skc. 9. Said warrant shall also contain a direction to the collector of the 
town, or In case of a joint district, then to the collector of either town, as the 
court may direct, requiring him to collect said tax ; and said warrant, with the 
assessment annexed thereto, shall be a sufllclent authority for the collector, 
without a special engagement, to proceed and collect the same with the same 
power as In case of a town tax ; and when collected, he shall pay over the same 
to the parties to whom it may belong, and the surplus, if any, to the district. 
And the court may require a bond of the collector. 

Sec. 10. Whenever any writ, summons, or other process shall issue against 
any school district, in any civil suit, the same may be served on the treasurer or 
clerk, and If there are no such officers to be found, the officer charged with the 
same may post up a certified copy thereof on the door of the school-house, and 
If there is no school-house, then In some public place in the district, and the 
same, when proved to the satisfaction of the court, shall constitute a sufficient 
service thereof. 

Sec. 11. The record of the district clerk, that a meeting has been duly, or 
legally, notified, shall be primh facie evidence that it has been notified as the law 
requires. The clerk shall procure, at the expense of the district, a suitably 
bound book for keeping the record therein. 

Sec. 12. The commissioner of public schools may, by and with the advice 
and consent of the board of education, remit all fines, penalties and forfeitures 
incurred by any town, district, or person under any provisions of this title, ex- 
cept the forfeiture incurred by any town for not raising its proportion of money. 

XIII. — Of the Normal School, Teachers' Institutes axd Lectures. 

Section 1. The normal school shall be under the management of the board 
of education, and the commissioner of public schools, as a board of trustees. 

Sec. 2. All applicants ttom the several towns In the State shall be admitted 
to flree tuition in said schooU after having passed such an examination as may t)e 
prescribed by the board of trustees, and after having given to such board satis- 
factory evidence of their intention to teach in the public schools of this State for 
at least one year after leaving the said school. 

Sec. 3. Persons who shall have passed the regular course of studies at the 
normal school, shall, on the written recommendation of the principal, receive a 
diploma, signed by the trustees of the school. 
8 
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Skc. 4. The said trustees shall, by themselves, or by a connnittee of their 
board, examine all applicants to teach in the public schools, and shall give certi- 
ficates to such as are found qualified to teach school. 

Sec. 5. The trustees of the Normal School may pay to each pupil who shall 
reside within the State, and not within five miles of f!(aid school, who shall have 
been duly admitted thereto, and who shall have attended the regular sessions of 
said school, and complied with the regulations thereof, during the term next 
preceding such pajments, not exceeding ten dollars, for each (|uarter year, for 
traveliiug expenses, but such payments in the aggregate for such travelling ex- 
penses shall not exceed the sum of fifteen hundred dollars in any one year, ami 
shall be made to the respective pupils entitled to the same, in proportion to the 
distance they maj' reside IVom saiil school. 

Skc. 6. A sum not exceeding five hundred dollars shall be annually paid for 
deftaying the necessary expenses and charges for procuring tejichers and lecturers 
for teachers' institutes, to be holden under the direction of the commissioner of 
public schools ; and a like sum of not exceeding five hundred dollars shall be 
annually paid for publishing and distributing some journal devoted to educational 
interests published in this StiUe, among the several school districts. 

Sec. 7. The commissioner of public schools shall render an annual account 
to the state auditor, of his expenditures, under the provisions of this chapter, 
with his vouchers therefor. 

XIV.— Of Tkcaxt Children and Absentees from School. 

Section 1. Town councils shall make needful provisions and arrangements 
concerning hahitual truants, and children not attending school, or without any 
regular and lawful occupation, or growing up in ignorance, between the ages of six 
and sixteen years; and also all such ordinances respecting such children as shall 
be deemed most conducive to their welfare, and to the good order of such town, 
and may provide penalties for the breach of any such ordinance, not exceeding 
twenty dollars for any one oflencc^. 

Sec. 2. Any such minor convicted under any such ordinance of being an 
habitual truant, or of not attending school, or of being without any lawftU occu- 
pation, or of growing ui> in ignorance, may, at the discretion of the court having 
jurisdiction of the case, instead of being fined, as aforesaid, be committed to any 
institution of instruction or suitable situation provided for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. Before any onlinances made under the authority of the next two pre- 
ceding sections hereof shall take eUect, they shall be approved by the connnis- 
sioner of public schools. 

Sec. 4. The sevend towns, availing themselves of the provisions of this 
chapter, shall appoint, at their annual town meetings, or annually, by their town 
councils, three or more persons, who alone shall be authorized to make the com- 
plaints, in case of violatitms of said ordinances, to the court which, by said ordi- 
nances shall have jurisdiction in the matter: and said persons thus ap])ointed 
shall alone have authority to carry into execution the judgment of such court. 

Sec. i>. The municii)al courts of the cities of Trovidence and Newi)ort, 
and the justice courts of the several towns of this State, shall have jurisdiction 
of all aises arising under Chapter 57, Title IX., of General Statutes. 
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Sec 6. Any town council or board of aldermen may desifirnate the industrial 
school in the city of Providence, as the Institution of instruction or suitable sit- 
uation provided for in section 2 of said chapter. 

iSEC 7. The {Tcneral treasurer is hereby directed to pay to the manajjers of 
the industrial school of the city of Trovidence, a sum not exceeding two dollars 
per week for the board, clothing, and instruction of children committed to said 
school, in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 57, of the General Statutes, 
fh)m any town or city in the State. 

XV.— Gexekal Puovisioxs Uelatin'g to PrBLic Schools. 

Section 1. No person shall be excluded ft*om any public school in the dis- 
trict to which such person belongs, if the town is divided into districts, or if not 
so divided, from the nearest public school, oR account of race or color, or for 
being over Hfteen years of age, nor except by force of some general regulation 
upplicablc to all persons under the same circumstances. 

Sec. 2. Every school otllcer elected or appointed under the provisions of this 
title, except the moderator of a district meeting, shall take an engagement 
before .some person authorized to administer oaths, to support the constitution 
of the United States, the constitution and laws of this State, and faithfidly to 
discharge the duties of his oJtice so long as he shall continue therein. 

Sec. 3. The record of the district clerk that any district school officer has 
lK*en duly engaged, shall be prima facie evidence thereof ; and no school district 
officer shall enter upon the duties of his office, without taking an engagement. 

Sec. 4. Every school officer elected or appointed under the provisions of 
this title shall, without a new engagement, hold his office until the time of the 
next annual election or appointment for such office, and until his successor is 
elected or appointed and qu:dlfled. 

Sec. 6. Every officer who shall make any false certificate, or appropriate any 
public school money to any purpose not autliorized by law, or who shall refUse 
for a reasonable charge to give certified copies of any official paper, or to 
account or deliver to his successor, any accounts, papers, or money in his 
hands, (or shall wilftilly or knowingly refuse to perform any duty of hisofilce, or 
violate any provisions of any law regulating pul)lic schools,) except where a 
particular penalty may be prescribed, shall be fined not exceeiling five hundred 
dollars, or be imprisoned not exceeding six months, and shall be liable to an 
action on the case for danuiges, to be brought by any person injured thereby. 

Size, 6. Any school receiving aid from the State, either by direct grant or by 
exemption from taxation, may be visited and exandned by the school committee 
of the town or city, in which such institution is situated, and by the members 
of the board of education and the commissioner of public schools, whenever 
they shall see fit. 

Sec. 7. Whenever such school shall refuse to permit such visitation, when 
re<iueste<l, its exemption from taxation shall thereafter cease and be determined. 

Sec. 8. Every person who shall keep any swine, in any pen or other enclo- 
sure, or shall keep, or suffer to be kept, any other nuisance, w ithin one hundred 
feet of any district school-house, or within one hundred feet of any fence en- 
closing the yard of any such school-house, shall be fined twenty dollars, one 
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half thereof to and for the useof tlie scliool district in which said offence is com- 
mitted, and the other half thereof to ami for the use of the State. 

Sk<:. 9. In tlie construction of this title, except in the construction of chap- 
ter tlfly-seven and the sixth and seventh sections of this chapter, the woni town 
shall include the city of Providence only so far as to entitle said city to a dis- 
tributive share in tlie public money, upon making a report to the commissioner, 
in the same manner as the school committees of other towns are required to do. 

Skc. 10. The public schools in said city shall continue, as heretofore, to be 
governefl according to such ordinances and regulations as the proper city au- 
thorities may ft-om time to time adopt. 

Hkc. 11. No superintendent or school committee of any town, or any other 
person otflcially connected with the government or direction of the public schools, 
shall receive any private fee,;gratuity, donation, or compensation in any manner 
whatsoever, for promoting the salvor the exchange of any school book, map or 
cliart, in any public school. 

Sec. 12. No person shall offer to any public school officer any fee, commis- 
sion, or compensation whatsoever, as an inducement to effect through such 
officer any sale, or promotion of sale, or exchange, of any school book, map, 
chart, or school apparatus ; and every person violating any provisions of this 
chapter, shall be lined not exceeding fifty dollars, or be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing thirty days. 

Skc. 13. All the public schools in the State, including the State normal 
school, shall be open to the children of officers and soldiers belonging to the 
State, mustered into the service of the United States, and of those persons 
belonging to the State, and serving in the navy of the United States, and who 
died in said service during the late rebellion against the authoritj' of the Uniteil 
States, or who were discharged from said service, in coiLsequence of wounds or 
disease contracted in said service, or who were killed in battle, without any 
cost or expense for taxes, or other charges imposed for purposes of public 
education. 

XVI. — Of Factory axd otiiku Laborkus. 

Section 1. No minor under the age of twelve years shall be employed in or 
about any manufacturing, establishment, in any manufacturing process, or in 
any labor incident to a manufacturing process. 

Sec. 2. No minor under the age of ilHieen years, shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment in this State, unless such minor shall have attended 
school for a term of at least three months In the year next preceding the time 
when such minor shall be so employed; and no such minor shall be so employed 
for more than nine months in any one calendar year. 

Sect. 3. No minor who has attained the age of twelve years, and is under 
the age of ilfteen years, shall be employed in any manufacturing establishment 
more than eleven hours In any one day, nor before five o'clock In the morning, 
nor after half-pjLst seven o'clock in the evening. 

Sec 4. Kvery owner, employer, or agent of a manufacturing establishment, 
wlio sliall knowingly and wilflilly employ any minor, and every parent or guar- 
dian who shall permit or consent to the employment of his or her minor child or 
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wanl, contrary to the provisions of the next three preceding sections of this 
chapter, shall be liable to a penalty of twenty dollars for each offence, to be re- 
covered by complaint and warrant before the jnstice court in the town in which 
such child shall reside, or in which the manufacturin*; establishment in which 
such child shall have been employed shall be situated, one-half thereof to the 
use of the complainant, and the other half thereof to the use of the district 
school of the district in which such manufacturing establishment shall be sit- 
uated, or, if in the city of Providence, to the use of the public schools of said 
city. 

Skc. 5. Every such complaint shall be commenced within thirty days after 
the offence complained of shall have been committed, with right of appeal as in 
other criminal cases. 

XVII.— Of tiik Indian School. 

Sfxtion 1. The general treasurer shall annually pay to the treasurer of the 
town of Charlestown the sum of two hundred dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of some person or persons to be annually appointed by the govenior, 
in the support of a school, and the purchase of school books for the members of 
the Indian tribe ; Provided, that no portitm of said appropriation shall be ex- 
pended, unless the school-house occupied by said tribe shall be put and kept in 
suitable repair by sai<l Imlian tribe. 

Sec\ 2. The person or persons appointecl as aforesaid shall, on or before the 
flrst Tuesday of May, annually, transmit to the governor an account of the 
expenditure of said money together with a sUitemeiit of the condition of said 
school. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be employed to keep said school, either as principal 
or assistant, who has not received a certificate of his (lualillcations to teach a 
school from the school committee of the town of Charlestown, or other com- 
petent authority, in like manner as Is required for teachers in other public 
sch<x)ls. 

Skc. 4. In the apportionment of the public money by the commissioner of 
public schools and by the school connuittee of the town of Charlestown, the 
Indian tribe shall not be included. 



RHODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



(Compiled mainly from Stone's Hist. R. I. Inst, of Instruction.) 



The origin of the State Normal School ia to be traced, like that of 
many other of our educational institutions, to the labors of Commis- 
sioner Barnard. In the enumeration of the means and agencies employed 
by him in his work throughout the State and of the purposes he had in 
view, he says : " I have aimed everywhere to so set forth the nature, 
necessitj- and probable results of a Normal School, as to prepare the 
public mind for some legislative action toward the establishment of one 
such school." Furthermore, in the first school act drawn up by him, and 
which was passed by the House in 1844, and also in the amended act of 
1845, which became a law in June of that year, he secured the insertion 
of a clause, among the duties of the commissioner, which read as fol- 
lows : To establish Teachers' Institutes, and one thoroughly organized 
Normal School in the State, where teachers and such as propose to teach, 
may become acquainted with the most approved and successful methods 
of arranging the studies and conducting the discipline and instruction of 
public schools." 

However willing the Assemblj- may have been to pass the law impos- 
ing such a duty upon the commissioner, they were not ready to make it 
operative by the needed appropriation. Repeated efforts were .made by 
Mr. Barnard, seconded by the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, the 
school committees of several towns, and others interested in the welfaie 
of the common schools, but all to no purpose, and it seemed almost a 
*»lost cause." The fact, however, that during these 3-ears the teachers 
of the State had been aroused to a sense of their needs, and that a 
better way" had been opened before tnem, created such a demand that 
iu obedience to the universal law, that a recognized want will always be 
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met with a suppl}', Brown University, at the lime of its reorganization 
in 1850, incorporated in its course a Normal Department, or Professor- 
ship of Didactics. 

This department was designed to do the work of a Normal School, 
and in 1851, Samuel 8. Greene, Esq., then recently elected superintend- 
ent of public schoolrt in Providence, was permitted b}' vote of the school 
committee, to accept the professorship of the same in connection with 
his duties due to the city. But however gratifying were the fruits of this 
arrangement, it soon became clear that to secure tiie best results of a 
Normal Institution, — to make its work reach further and accomplish more 
than the Didactic Department of the University was able to do, it must 
be popularized, and to popularize it, the Institution must stand in close 
relations with the schools for which its labors were to be performed. 

With this conviction, a Normal School was opened in Providence, 
October 24, 1852, as a private enterprise, by Messrs. Samuel S. Greene, 
William Russell, Dana P. Colburn and Arnold Guyot ; and Mr. Greene 
having resigned the Professorship of Didacti(S in the University, was 
permitted by the school committee to devote a portion of his time to this 
school. During two sessions of five months each it was attended b}' a 
large class of pupils wishing to prepare themselves for teaching, and did 
much to extend an interest in Normal instruction. But to give it the 
assuran(nj of permanency, municipal or State sanction and control were 
necessary. 

At this juncture the school committee of Providence took up the sub- 
ject, looking to the establishing of such a school for its own teachers, 
and at a special meeting, December 20, 1853, a committee, consisting of 
Theodore Cook, Edwin M. Stone, William Gammell, Amos I). Smith, 
and Gamaliel L. Dwight, was appointed to consider the plan, and report 
at a subsequent meeting. This the}' did January 13, 1854, and pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Besoh'ed, That in the opinion of this committee, the time has arrived when a 
Nonnal School for the education of teachers should be added to our system of 
public iiistructiou, and that it he recommended to the City Council to establish 
such a school, either separately, for the exclusive benetlt of the city, or in con- 
nection with the goverumeut of the State of Khode Island, for the joint benetlt 
of the city and the State, as in their wisdom they may deem best. 

In accordance with this resolution, a code of rules and rpgulations was 
drawn up and adopted, and the committee of qualifications was author- 
ized to open the school at such tinrc as it should deem expedient. The 
city council made the required appropriation, and everything seemed in 
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readiness for continuing the school on a new basis. This movement of 
the city may have hastened the action of the State, for, at the May ses- 
sion of tiie General Assembly, an act was passed establishing a State 
Normal School, and $3,000 were appropriated for its support. Although 
the city left the field to be occupied exclusively by the State, the school 
committee showed its cordial approval of what had been done, by author- 
izing Professor Greene to give a daily lecture to the school on the 
English language, and on the government and organization of the differ- 
ent grades of schools, for which service he was allowed to receive such 
compensation as might be agreed upon between himself and the State 
authorities. 

On the 29th of May, 1854, the school was inaugurated with appro- 
priate ceremonies, in the presence of Governor Hoppin and a large assem- 
blage of the friends of the institution. An earnest congratulatory 
address was made by the governor. The inaugural address was delivered 
by Commissioner Potter, in which he treated of the province of a Nor- 
mal School, what might, and what might not be rightly expected of it. 
He spoke of the difficulties it would have to contend with, and touched 
upon manners as an essential feature of the school-room, and of n.oral 
instruction as a vital element in the system of education. 

Thus, after nine years of anxious waiting on the part of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction for the germination of the seed thought, 
sown by Mr. Barnard, the Normal School came into being, to fill an un- 
occupied place, and to elevate the standard of teachers' qualifications. 
Of this school Mr. Dana P. Colburn w^as appointed principal, and Mr. 
Arthur Sumner, assistant, the former at an annual salary of $1,200, and 
the latter at $750. 

The school was continued at Providence with flattering success until 
the fall of 1858, when it was removed to Bristol, in response to an offer 
made by the citizens of that town, to provide ample accommodations for 
its use, free of expense to the State. In December, 1859, the school 
was suddenly deprived of its able and successful head by an accident 
which resulted in his instant death. Mr. Colburn's decease was a great 
blow to the school as well as to the State, which had just begun to feel 
the effects of his formative work in her schools. 

The vacancy thus created was filled by the appointment of Mr. Joshua 
Kendall, of Meadville, Pa. Mr. Kendall brought to his new and some- 
what difficult position a thoroughly trained mind, scholarly attainments, 
a high ideal of intellectual and moral culture, and an ardent devotion to 
his work. His services were justly appreciated by the board of trustees, 
who gave him their hearty cooperation. He continued in the successful 
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discharge of his duties until April, 18G4, when he resigned and removed 
to Cambridge, Mass. The female assistants in the scliool from 1855 to 
1865, were Misses Harriet W. Goodwin, E. T. Brown, A. F. Saunders, 
Ellen R. Luther, and Ellen G. LeGro. The school was continued 
upwards of a year after Mr. Kendall's resignation, under the charge of a 
female principal, but the location having proved unfavorable to its con- 
tinued prosperity, it was suspended July 3, 1865. 

The friends of a Normal School were not discouraged by this event, 
but were the rather encouraged to persevere in their efforts to secure 
its rcestablishment in the cit}' of Providence. Several plans were brought 
forward for a number of years, hut no one of them was able to unite 
a sufficient number of the advocates of the school till 1871, when a bill 
was introduced into the Assembly at its January session, providing for 
the establishment of a Normal School, under the control and direction 
of the Board of Education acting as trustees. This proposition met 
with general favor, and it was carried through both houses with but ver^- 
little opposition. A liberal appropriation was made, in order to enable 
the trustees to inaugurate the school on the most effective basis, and every 
disposition was manifested to give the system a fair trial and to provide 
for it a permanent home, so soon as it should demonstrate its worthiness 
of such an honor. And the same feeling has been displayed up to the 
present time, there being now an unexpended appropriation providing 
for the purchase of a site and building, so soon as the present occupants 
shall be rcaily to give possession. 

The school was opened September 6th, 1871, in Normal Hall, formerly 
the High Street Congregational Church, in the citv of Providence, with 
impressive services. Governor Padelford delivered the inaugural address, 
in the presence of an audience that filled the hall to its full capacity. 
Of the school thus revived, J. C. Greenough, A. B., an instructor of ex- 
perience from the Normal School at West field, Mass., was appointed 
principal. The school began with a large number of pupils, and has 
since continued in a highly prosperous condition. From the opening in 
September, 1871, to January, 1876, 524 have been registered, and 184 
have graduated. 

As now organized the school is prepared to do the most thorough and 
effective work. The course of study is comprehensive and carefully 
adjusted to the capacities and acquirements of the pupils, as well as to 
the end for which the school has been established, so that the State may 
be confident that the school furnishes the facilities for imparting as good 
Normal instruction as any similar institution in the country. 

The present corps of instructors is as follows : J. C. Greenough, A. B., 
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Principal ; Susan C. Bancroft, Mary L. Jewett, Sarah Marble, Ida M. 
Gardner ; Charles H. Gates, teacher of French ; E. C. Davis, teacher of 
Penmanship. Lecturers : Prof. George I. Chace, LL. D., Moral Science ; 
Prof. S. S. Greene, LL. D., Language; Prof. J. Lewis Dlman, D. D., 
Mediaeval and English History ; Prof. E. W. lUake, A. M., Physiology ; 
Prof. B. F. Clarke, A. M., Mathematics. 



RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

(1845—1876.) 



(Compiled from Stone's IIistorv, R. I. I. of I ) 



In the latter part of the ye^ir 1844, at the suggestion of Henry 
Tmrnard, Commissioner of Public Schools, Mr. Amos Perry, then Princi- 
pal of the Summer Street Grammar School, in Providence, made 
arrangements for a meeting of teachers and tiie friends of education to 
be held in the City Council chamber, to consider the subject of organ- 
izing an association, whose object should be to awaken among the people 
a broader and deeper interest in public schools, and at the same time 
lend its support to Mr. Barnard in his work as State Commissioner. 
The meeting was held according to previous notice, at which Nathan 
Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence, presided. 
Twent\*-five or thirty teachers, most of them engaged in the public 
sciiools, and a few other persons were present. Mr. Barnard being 
unable to attend in consequense of severe indisposition, Mr. Perry 
explained the object of the meeting, stating, in substance, Mr. Barnard's 
views and wishes. After a free interchange of opinions, during which 
several gentlemen manifested a want of faith in associate action, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the expediency of forming a State 
Educational Association, and to take such measures for that object as 
the}* should deem expedient. This committee consisted of John Kings- 
bury, Nathan Bishop, Amos Perry, Henry Day, and John J. Stimson. 

The representative character of tiie committee will be noted. All of 
them were identified with the cause of education. One member was at the 
head of a private school ; one Superintendent of the Public Schools ; 
one at the head of a Grammar school ; one the senior teacher in the 
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high school, and one an influential member of the School Committee. 
The several meetings of this committee were held in the oHice of the 
Superintendent of Public Schools. After delibera el}' considering the 
question, shall we have an Association ? it was agreed that the enterprise 
should go forward, and the foundation of the Institute was laid. 

The Association adopted the name of the eldest educational associa- 
tion of the country, with a view of indicating, on a restricted scale, its 
general policy and mode of action. The two associations were alike in 
their general ouilines, though different in their sphere of action. One 
belonged to New England, or the nation, and the other to the little 
State of Rhode Island. While teachers naturally took a leading part in 
the deliberations of the Institute, all friends of education without 
regard to profession or calling, were invited to co-operate for the com- 
mon cause and to share the honors and responsibilities of membership. 
Exclusiveness and clannishness were foreign to its spirit and object. A 
free and cordial intercourse between different classes and professions 
was invited and encouraged, with a view fo breaking down partition 
walls and introducing life and light to the dark chambers of the mind. 

The second meeting was held in the State House in Providence, 
January 21, 1845, when the committee to whom the whole subject had 
been committed, made a report. This report, after being discussed, 
was referred to a committee of which Mr. Barnard was chairman, with 
instructions to present a constitution at an adjourned meeting. This 
meeting, at which Hon. Wilkins Updike, of South Kingstown, presided, 
was held in Westminster Hall on the evening of January 25, 1845, 
when the constitution, prepared b}- Mr. Barnard, was reported and 
adopted. At an adjourned meeting held in the vestry of the First 
Baptist Church, on the 28th of January, the organization of the Institute 
was (ompleted by the choice of the following officers : President, John 
Kingsbury, Providence. Vice Presidents, Wilkins Updike, South Kings- 
town ; Ariel Ballon, Woonsocket. Corresponding Secretary, Nathan 
Bishop, Providence. Recording Secretary, Joshua 1). Giddings, Provi- 
dence Treasurer, Thomas C. Hartshorn, Providence. Directors, 
William Gammell, Providence ; Amos Perr}', Providence ; Caleb 
Farnum, Providence : Joseph T. Sisson, North Providence ; J. T. Ilark- 
ness, Smithfield ; J. B. Tallman, Cumberland ; L. W. Ballon, Cumber- 
land ; J. S. Tourtellott, Glocester ; Samuel Greene, Smithfield. 

During the first year of the Institute, spirited meetings under its 
auspices were held in Providence, Newport, Bristol, Warren, Woon- 
socket, East Greenwich, Valley Falls, Chepachet, Olneyville, Scituate, 
I'ruit Hill, Pawtuxet, Foster and Kingston. 
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The number and location of these different places reveal tlie thorough- 
ness with which the Institute entered upon its work. Its aim was to 
reach every section of the State, and to infuse new life and new princi- 
ples into the currents of public opinion. In pursuance of this plan it 
continued its local meetings more or less frequently- each y ear till after 
the inauguration by the Commissioner of Public Schools in 1870 of 
local institutes under State patronage. Since that time it has held but 
one meeting yearly — the annual in January-. Of the results of its labors 
for the first year, the President at the first annual meeting, January 
15, 1846, said: 

Through tliis Association, and county societies of a similar nature, a vast 
amount of voluntary labor, in tliis cause, has been perfonned ; and, apparently, 
a very deep public interest has been created. By tliese means, united with legis- 
lative action, a train of mea*»ures has been put in motion which already indicate 
a great improvement in the public mind — a train, which, if not prematurely 
interrupted, will ultimately, and at no distant period, raise the public schools of 
this State to the highest rank among the means of popular education. It is not 
too much to say, tliat probably no Stat<j in the Union has made greater progress 
in the same space of time." 

In 1845, the Institute appointed Mr. Wdliam S. Baker, of South Kings- 
town, to act as its agent to carry forward the work and promote the 
objects it had in view. Mr. Baker's experience as a teacher, his single- 
ness of purpose, and his devotion to the cause of popular education, 
qualified him pre-eminently for the service assigned him. He entered 
heartily into the work, and became an invaluable coadjutor of the State 
Commissioner. Under the direction of a committee of the Institute, 
he. traveled from town to town ; conversed with trie people in their 
homes, in the field, and in the workshop ; visited the schools ; held 
meetings of the parents ; and in every other practicable mode endeavored 
to awaken an interest in educational improvement. The services he 
rendere l were of immense adva?itage, and his name will ever be held in 
honor among the friends of public schools. 

Another instrumentality employed by the Institute to aeco.nplish the 
the work of disseminating advanced views on education was that of the 
press. Arrangements were made for the publication of a serial called 
the Journal of the Rhode hland Institute of Instruct 'on, which 
should contain full accounts of the proceedings of the various sessions 
of the Institute, including the papers read and the accompanying dis- 
cussions so far as it was possible. These volumes were distributed as 
widely as the society were able to do so with the limited means at their 
disposal. 
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In 1856, Mr. Kingsbury declined re-election as President of tlie Institute, 
and Prof. Samuel S. Greene, of Brown University, was elected to the 
office, and held it four years. Professor Greene retired from the presid- 
ency of the Institute in 1860. Tlie successive incumbents to January, 
1876. have been John J. Ladd, William A. Mowry, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Noble W. DeMunn, James T. Edwards, Albert J. Manciiester, Merrick 
Lyon, Isaac F. Cady and David W. Hoyt. 

Reference has already been made to the publication of the Journal 
of tlie Institute. This continued to be published till Mr. Barnard's 
retirement, when it was given up. Under the administration of Commis- 
sioner Potter, a new enterprise was started, called the Rhode Island 
Edncational Magazine, This survived for two years, being sustained b}' 
gratuitous contributions from various friends of education in the State. 
In IHof), a third educational magazine was started, and one which, witii 
the exception of one short interim, continued to be published for twenty 
years. This jonrnal was the Rhode Island Schoolmaster^ in whose welfare 
the Institute ever took the deepest interest. At the January meeting in 
1856, it was voted to appoint a corresponding committee. In 1860, the 
Schoolmaster was made the official organ of the Institute, and a Board of 
Editors was appointed. This mutual relation existed till December, 
1874, when by vote of the Institute it was decided to unite with the 
other New England States in the establishment of a New England 
Jonrnal of Education^ and to transfer the good will of the Schoolmaster 
to said journal. 

At the time of its organization the conditions of membership were 
signing the constitution and the payment of some fee to the treasurer, 
the amount being left optional with the individual, in January, 1853, 
an amendment to the constitution repealed the provision requiring the 
payment of any fee for membership. This left signing the constitution 
as the only condition of membership, which soon resulted in a virtual 
abandonment of any recognized distinction between members and those 
who were not. This continued till January, 1872, when an amendment 
to the constitution was voted, making membership dependent upon the 
payment of an annual tax ; one dollar for gentlemen and fifty cents for 
ladies. 

Any sketch of the Institute would be incomplete without a reference 
to the influence of the annual and subsidiar}- meetings of the Institute 
in multiplying friends to the cause of popular education, and in strength- 
ening its hold upon the public mind. This is made evident by the in- 
cr*»ascd attendance upon its meetings, as well as by the high character 
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of the citizens who extended to them their cordial support. This has 
been a more (iistinctly marked feature within the last fourteen years. Up 
to that time, with few exceptions, and those were evenings when a pop- 
ular speaker from abroad addressed tiie Institute, the vestry of a church 
had furnished all needed accommodations. But year by year the circle of 
interest widened until in 1870 it became necessary to transfer the annual 
meetings to Iloger Williams Hall, capable of seating sixteen hundred 
people. A single year dempnstrated that even this Hall was of too lim- 
ited dimensions, and in 1872, for this reason, the evening exercises were 
held in Music Hall, the largest audience room in Providence, if not in 
the Slate. Tiie annual meetings of sub'^equent 3'ears, held in this latter 
hall, hiw'Xi been preeminentl}' distinguished for numbers and enthusiasm. 
Such gatherings of teachers and the friends of education were never before 
seen in Rhode Island, if indeed, in any part of the United States. At 
the evening sessions, each year, not less than three thousand persons 
have been present. 

In reviewing thawork of the Institute a glance at the records of more 
than one hundred meetings, held in various parts of the State shows 
that the Institute not only commenced its labors with the advocacy of a 
Normul JSchool^bwi has led public opinion in every movement originated 
for the improvement of the public school system. It early encouraged 
the formation of Town and District Libranes^ the introduction of Music 
into the public schools as an important element of culture, the establish- 
ing of a Board of Education j by the aid of which the public schools 
would be safe I'rom the influences of politics and the evils of sectarian 
prejudices," and the opening of Evening Schools in our manufacturing 
villages, to meet an imperative want of the operative population. The 
leitturers included many of the ablest educators in our country, 
while the range of topics considered at these meetings evinced a breadth 
of view not elsewhere surpassed, and touched upon every point vital to 
the advancement of our schools. 

The otficers for the current year are : President, David W. 
Hoyt, Providence. Recording Secretary, George \V. Cole, Pawtuckct. 
Corresponding Secretary, Frederic W. Wing, Olneyville. Treasurer, 
Benjamin V. Gallup, Providence. Vice Presidents, Rev. Daniel Leach, 
T. B. Stockweli, J. C. Greenough, Rev. E. M. Stone, L. W. Russell, J. 
M. Hall, E. H. Howard, J. M. Sawin, J. M. Potter, Ellen M. Haskell, 
Sarah Dean, B. W. Hood, G. E. Church, Rev. J. M. Brewster, Provi- 
deuce; F. W. Tilton, T. H. Clarke, Miss H. M. Hunt, Newport; J. 
Eastman, East Greenwich ; R. S. Andrews, Bristol ; J. IVPE. Drake, 
Westerly ; Lysander Flagg, Julia LeFavor, Lincoln ; Rev. C. J. White, 
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Woonsocket ; Anna C. Boyd, Poitsmoath. Auditing Committee, O. B. 
Grant, Providence ; L. A. Freeman, Watcbemoket ; D. R. Adams, Cen- 
treville. Directois, Merrick L^on, Wm. A. Mowr^', A. J. Manchester, 
Sarah E. Doyle, Emory Lyon, Alonzo Williams, G. E. Whittemore, 
l^rovidence; 1. F. Cady, Barrington ; H. W. Clarke, Newport; A. W. 
Brown, New Shoreham ; Thomas Irons, Glocester ; A. C. Robbins, 
M. H. Way, Miss S. F. Bryant, D. R. Adams, Woonsocket ; J. Q. 
Adams, Natick ; W. E. Tolman, J. F. Kent, X. D. Tingley, Pawtucket ; 
Mrs. C. J. Barker, Tiverton; H. A. Wood, Warwick; Rev. F. D. 
Blakeslee, East Greenwich ; J. M. Nye, Crompton. 



A CONCISE HISTORY 

OF THE 

RISE AND PROGRESS 

OF THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

IN 

Cl'l^Y 0^ 9i{oviDe!jN'C£{. 

By EDWIN MARTIX STONE. 



PREFACE. 



The rise and progress of public free schools in Providence is one of the most 
interesting and important features in its history, and the centennial year, so 
replete with patriotic memories, is a period eminently appropriate in which to 
place its educational story on record. In doing this the author has deemed it 
proper to bring into view the action of the town as early as 1603, and also the 
efforts of men on behalf of the common schoolo, whose enlarged ideas placed 
them in advance of the popular sentiment of the time. Their disinterested 
labors, though not immediately successful, prepared the way for the success of 
others who took up the work where they left it, and have secured for them an 
honored place among public benefactors. 

In preparing this history, free use has been made of the manuscript records 
and printed reports of the school committee, and of the reports of the superin- 
tendent of public schools ; of Barnard's reports to the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island ; of Staples* Annals of Providence ; and of the author's 
various publications. To the materials drawn from these sources, haS been 
added whatever could be elsewhere gleaned. 

In accordance with the plan of the volume, to which this histor}' is a contri- 
bution, the narrative here given is necessarily concise. It is believed, however, 
that no facts material to a correct exhibit of the past and present condition of 
the public schools of this city, have been omitted. If what is here written shall 
in any degree serve to quicken the public mind in a cause with which the highest 
interests of the State are vitally connected, the author's sole desire will be 
realized. 



Providence, April, 1876. 



INTRODUCTION. 

(1636—1765.) 



The period between 1636, when Roger Williams and five companions 
crossed the Seekonk river and commenced the settlement of Providence, 
until 1676, when the town was nearly destroyed by the Indians, was 
unfavorable for the encouragement of school^. The people were poor, 
and were constant!}' harrassed with difficulties. It was only by a mighty 
efl!brt that they were able to save themselves from being absorbed by 
neighboring colonies, and secure an independent, chartered existence. 
The powerful aboriginal tribes in their imme*iiate neighborhood, whose 
enmity would have been fatal to the young settlement, were to be pro- 
pitiated, and danger from those quarters warded otf. To satisfactorily 
allot to original proprietors the territor}' purchased by their leader, and 
to provide for new-comers, as they were admitted to the rights and 
privileges of the little commonwealth ; to build their homes, clear up 
tlie forests, plant their fields, and settle for themselves an efficient form 
of government ; to counteract unpropitious influences acting upon them 
from without, and to settle perplexing questions constantly rising 
within ; to do all this, filled the years with an activity which left little 
time to devote to other matters, weighty even as the cause of educa- 
tion. Had the town l)een settled under circumstances as propitious as 
those which marked the settlement of Salem, Boston and New Haven ; 
could the little band of Refugees have brought with them the two essen- 
tial elements of a high civilization, the organized Church and the School- 
master, Providence would early, doubtless, have compared favorably in 
culture with these several towns. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the people here were indifferent 
to the education of their children. There is reason for the belief that 
the educational wants of the young were, to a limited extent, provided 
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(or bv homo instruction, or by a Damo school. At tho time Providonce 
Avas binned in 1G7G, the town comprised, probably, less than sixty 
laniilies, and sncii [)rovision uonld answer the immediate need> of the 
smidl nnmbor of children then to be cared for. Mr. Williams wvs a 
man of liberal education, and as snch, could not have i)een insensib'e to 
the importance of the school as f2;iving character to his cherished lown, 
but the i>ressing deman<ls upon his time and services in adjusting 
local vexations and in serving the welfare of a neighboring Colon}', put 
it oiit of his power to give thought to any plan for establishing a 
system of popular education." 

All this being true, it is nevertheless clearly evident that schools had 
a place in the thoughts and intentions of the i)eople, which only waited 
a favorable season for expression. Twenty seven years from the settle- 
ment of the town, the favorable season came. In May, 100:;, the 
proprietors in public assembl}', set apart one hundred acres of ni)land, 
and six acres of meadow, (or lowland to the quantity of eight acres in 
lieu of nurailow,") to be reserved for the maintenance of a school, and 
to be called by the name of the School Lands of Providence." 

\Vhat occurred during the next twenty years in the way of encourag- 
ing a school, the town records do not show. It is probable, however, 
that the chiMren were taught by one o)- the other of the methods already 
mentioned. In 1081, a professional schoolmaster first comes to view. 
This was William Turpin, who wrote an excellent hand, and api)ears 
in other respects to have been well (pudified Uyv the duties of his otlice. 
What yenr he arrived in Provi<lence, or from whence he came, is not 
known. Ihere is ground for the belief that he exercisetl the vocation 
of a pedagogue previous to the year above named. The first record 
found of him in this character, is dated June llth, 10.S4. It is an 
agreement drawn up between himself and William Hawkins and his 
wife L\dia, in which he C(.venants to instruct Perejirine Gardner, (pro- 
bably a son of Mrs. Hawkins by a former husband,) in reading and 
writing for the term of one year. His compensation for this service 
was to be six pounds; forty shillings of which was to be paid in beef 
and pork, the former at three-i)ence-half-penny, and the latter at two- 
pence per lb. ; twenty shillings in corn, at two shillings per bushel, and 
the balaii'jc in silver money. Of such a com[)ensalion no one cou'd 
have complained as being exhoibitanl. while the mode of i)ayment must 
have been entirely satisfactory at a time when to pay in kind" was 
more convenient for debtors than to liquidate their obligations in silver 
and gold. 

It appears by a communication addressed to the town in January, 
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following the above named agreement, that Mr. Turpin was induced to 
select Providence as the field of his usefulness as a teacher, by the encour- 
agement which the grant of land for the maintenance of a school held out. 
In this communication he styles himself schoolmaster of the said 
town," and desires " that the aforesaid land may be forthwith laid out, 
according to the said order or grant," and that he or his heirs may be 
invested in said laud so long as he or any of them, shall maintain that 
worthy art of learning " What action, if any, was taivcn upon this 
request by the town, must be left to conjecture. The records are 
silent.* 

The next movement in behalf of schools, we find under date .Januar3% 
IGUG, w hen John Dexter, son of Gregory, William Hopkins and others, 
petitioned the town for land on Dexter's lane (now Olne}' street,) or 
•Stampers hill, on which lo build a school-house. The petition was 
granted, but no evidence of the house having been built exists. In 1735 
George Taylor had the use of a chamber in the State House to keep a 
school in ; and in 1751, Gideon Comstock, Alexander Frazier, Joseph 
Potter, Thomas Angell, James Field, Barzillai Richmond and Nehemiah 
Sprague, had permission to build a school-house on the west side of the 
river, on vacant land a little above Joseph Snow, Jr.'s ilwelling house, 
the street being wide enough." The}- stated that they had subscribed 
enough to erect a house. The location of this house must have been 
near the public pump in Broad street. 

When the propiietors divided the land lying on the west side, "the 
Town street," as North and South Main streets were then called, into 
warehouse lots, they left a lot opposite the west end of the Court 
House Parade " for school purposes. The first reference to it is on the 
plat of the warehouse lots in the proprietors' office, bearing date in 1747. 
How long before this date the lot was set off for a school-house site or 
whether it was set ofl in pursuance to the grant referred to in Mr. 
Turpin's petition, or in answer to the petition of John Dexter and 
others, cannot be ascertained. Neither can the year be determined when 
a school-house was erected there. It must have been, however, previous 
lo 1752, as in that year Nicholas Cooke, Joseph Olney, Esek Hopkins 
(celebrated as the first Admiral appointed to command the Continental 
navy,) Elisha Brown and John Mawne}', were appointed to have the 

♦ Bo8i(le<» teaching, Mr. TiiiiJin kept an ordinaiy, or house of pu])lie entertainment. 
Ilia flweUing stood on the west side of North Main street, nearly ojiposile the Fourth 
Baptist Meethig House. At one time the 'Jeneral Assemblj' met tliere. It was a sightly- 
place, and one of considerable business. Ho died July 18th, 1700, leaving u widow 
(Anne, his second wife,) and three children. 
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care of the town school-house, and to appoint a master to teach in said 
house." The school committee th« following year were Nicholas Cooke, 
John Mawney, Nicholas Brown, Elijah Tillinghast and Daniel Abbott. 

In 1754, a change in the arrangements spears to have been made. 
The house was leased to Stephen Jackson, schoolmaster, for three 
months from March 1st. No further action appears until 1763, when 
the town clerk was directed to lease the house again. The schoolmaster 
probabl}' received his compensation from his pupils ; the town, as a 
corporation simply furnishing a room at a fixed rent. There were at 
least two other schools in town as early as 1763. It may be proper 
here to add, that after the court-house was burned in 1758, the town 
endeavored to obtain possession of the lot upon which it had stood in 
lieu of the one on North Main street. There were great difficulties in 
the way, the court-house lot having been originally granted onl}^ for the 
use of the Colony house, and the school-house lot only for a school- 
house. The difficulties were, however, overcome, and in February, 1765, 
a committee of the town transferred the fee simple of the school-house 
lot, and purchased the other.* 

* staples' Annals of Providence. 



SECOND EPOCH. 



(1766-1791.) 



The idea of public free schools was slow in obtaining a strong hold 
upon the community. Yet there were some who welcomed it with great 
earnestness, and they set themselves vigorously at work to make it a 
practical reality. In December, 1767, the subject of education with the 
apparent design of providing schools for all the children of the inhabi- 
tants, was brought before a town meeting, and a resolution passed to 
purchase or build three school-houses for small children, and one for 
youth. These schools were to be placed under the supervision of a com- 
mittee, and the expense of maintaining them was to be defrayed fVom 
the town treasury. At this meeting John Brown, John Jenckes, Nathan, 
iel Greene, Charles Keene, and Samuel Thurber were appointed a com- 
mittee to select locations for the houses, to purchase land and make con- 
tracts for their erection. Darius Sessions, Samuel Nightingale, Jabez 
Bowen, and Moses Brown, all S3'mpathizing warmly with the object, 
were appointed a committee to prepare an ordinance for the building, 
supporting and governing the school. These duties were promptly at- 
tended to b}' both committees, and their respective reports were pre- 
sented to an adjourned town meeting held January 1st, 1768. On test- 
ing the sense of the meeting in reference to them, both were rejected. 
The report of the second committee was written by Hon. Jabez Bowen, 
Deputy Governor of the State, the substance of which is here preserved 
as an interesting and honorable memorial of men, who, unfortunately for 
the children and youth of that day, were too far in advance of a majority 
of their townsmen to be appreciated in their labors. 
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It began by affirming the education of youth to be of first import- 
ance to every society." It referred to the vote of the town at a previous 
meeting, directing the purchase and erection of several school-houses, 
and recommended how they should be buUt and where located. To carry 
out the plan of buildiug, furnishing teacliers, firewood, etc., they pro- 
posed an assessment or levy of £.020, on the polls and estates of the 
inhabitants." The house owned by proprietors on the west side of the 
great bridge" was to remain under their direction until the new houses 
were finished and ready for the reception of scholars. Tlie masters were 
to be furnished at the expense of the town." A school committee, to 
be invested with various executive powers, including the appointmeut of 
teachers and ushers, and fixing their salaries, was to be chosen anuuall}'. 
The schools were to be free to the chihlren of every inhabitant of the 
town, and to the children of others under their care. The children of 
non-resident free-holders were to be admitted into the schools upon the 
payment of twelve shillings, lawful money, in the school tax annually." 
Inhabitants of the town who paid a similar tax anuually, havin;^ no 
children or apprentices of their own, were to have liberty to send the 
children of any friend or relation of theirs living out of town." Children 
from other towns were not to be received to the exclusion of those living 
in Providence. A suitable course of study, including writing, arith- 
metic, the various branches of mathematics, and the learned languages,*' 
together with necessary rules for the government of the school, were also 
prescribed. Such, in substance, was this first attempt to embody and 
organize the free school idea. 

Moses BrowQ, among wiiose papers this report was many years ago 
found, made upon it the following endorsement : laid before the town 
b}' the committee, but a number of the inhabitants (and what is most sur- 
prising and remarkable, the plan of a free school supported by a tnx, 
was rejected b\- the poorer sort of the people) being strangely led away 
not to see their own as well as the public interest therein (by a few 
objectors at first), either because they were not the projectors, or had 
not public spirit to execute so laudable a design, and which was first 
voted by the town with great freedom." 

Whipple Hall Built. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the friends of education showed a 
determined purpose to win success. They continued their eflforts to 
organize some plan by which increasing wants could be met. From the 
town, in its corporate capacity, nothing could be immediately hoped 
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for. At this juncture (176K) a company of public spirited men living 
in the north part of the town, orojanized as proprietors, and erected a 
school house on the site where the Benefit street grammar school-house 
now stands. The same year, at the October session of the General 
Assembly, a charter was obtained. The lot was the gift of Captain 
John Whipple. The house, designed for two schooh, was one story 
high, with a hii)ped roof, a belfry in the centre of the roof, and a porch 
or entry on the west end, towards the street. It was completed in 
November, at an expense of £120 Old Tenor, to each proprietor. " In 
honor and in memory of the generous donation" of Captain Whipple, 
the house received the name of Whipple Hall. In the plan, still pre- 
served, of the building, a room in each department wrs set apart for a 
library. The names of the proprietors were : 



Edward Tliurher, Jr., 


Jonathan Arnold, 


Beiijainin Thiirber, 


Captain Nathaniel Wheaton, 


Daniel Calioou, 


Samuel Thurber, Jr., 


Obadiah Spra^jno. 


Timothy Mason, 


Steplicn Carpenter, 


Coomer Haile, 


Dexter Brown, 


Gcor^je Payson, 


Major Samuel Currie, 


Captain Ephraim Wheaton, 


Jo*>;eph Wilson, 


Amos Ilorton, 


Major Simeon Thayer, 


(ieorge Whipple, 


Colonel David Burr, 


Abner Thayer, 


John Smith, 


Philip Mason, 


Ezekiel Bnrr, 


Captain Benjamin Shepard, 


Joseph Olney, Jr., 


Benjamin Cozzens, 


Mo.ses Ilearne, 


Joshua Burr, 


Levi Burr, 


Captiiin Amos Allen, 


Neliemiah Sweet, 


Comfort Wheaton, 


Charl«'s Keene, 


Mrs. Comfort Wheaton, 


John E. Brown, 


Edward Knowles, 


Captain James Olney, 


Benjamin Allen, 


William Tiler, 


Charles Keene, 


Aaron Mason, 


Peter Kandall. 



The building committee were Aaron Mason, E[)hraim Wheaton, 
Nathiiniel W^heaton, Daniel Cahoon and Comfort Wheaton. The com- 
mittee to draw up regulations for the government of the school were 
Joseph Nash, Charles Keene, Samuel Thurber, Jr., Samuel Currie, 
Benjamin Cozzens, Comfort Wheaton and Jonathan Arnold. The 
school opened on the first day of November. It must have been a proud 
day for its friendi? aiul patrons. Mr. George Taylor, Jr., the first tead^er 
in the upi>er grade, was compensated for his services by tuition fees, the 
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proprietors paying him four shillings and sixpence qnarterh*, for each 
pupil they sent. An additional charge of two shillings was made to 
parents who were not proprietors, but filled a vacant right. Sally 
Jackson was teacher in the lower grade. Some of the rules to be 
observed b}- the pupils are deserving of notice. They were to be present 
at the devotional services in the morning, " and behave decently and 
soberly." They were to '* take their seats without noise and disturb- 
ance." When the master or visitors entered or left the room, they 
were to " rise up with decent oLeisence." They were not to leave their 
seats or communicate with each other without leave. They were not to 
tarry in the school-house after the school was dismissed, " unless by the 
special license of the master." In addressing their school -fi l lows, they 
were to use only '* his or her christian or sur name." Traflic among the 
pupils was not to be practised, nor were they to play at cards, dice, or 
any unlawful game." When abroad, they were to " treat all men and 
women with civility, modesty and good manners, and especially their 
known superiors ; and when at home their parents with all duti fulness 
and respect." They were not to presume to take God's name in vain, 
swear, lie, steal, or use any unbecoming language or behaviour." They 
were not to be seen in a tavern unless upon business." They were to 
"behave dfcenth' and soberly in the house of God, not whisperingi 
laughing, or using any indecent gestures." And punishment was to be 
inflicted according to the nature, desert and circumstances of the 
crime." 

The roaster was required to be punctual in opening the school, and 
during school hours was not to engage " in business of any other kind" 
than that of instruction. Every Thursday afternoon, instead of the 
usual exercises, he was to read to the pupils some lecture either in 
Natural Philosophy%r some other entertaining aud useful branch of 
science," suited to their capacities, and explain the same so as to give 
them a tolerable idea of the subject," or else spend the time in teaching 
them to spell and pronounce properly and distinctly, difllcull words, 
sentences, etc." Every Saturda}-, before dismissing the school, he was 
required to exhort his scholars to behave themselves at all times 
decently and soberly, teaching them both by precept and example to 
refrain from vice, immorality and prophaneness, and to remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy." 

The parental solicitude here displayed for the morals of the young, 
was what we should expect ft*om men who had witnessed the demoral- 
izing effects of the Revolution, and who looked upon a pure, upright 
character as of priceless value. The oral instruction given weekly, by 
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the teacher, upon topics outside of his daily routine, could not have 
failed to increase the intelligence of the pupils, by fixing in their minds 
certain principles of science of which they must otherwise have 
remained ignorant, and at the same time enhancing their enjoyment by 
opening to them new fields of thought. 

While the committee on regulations so carefully defined the duties of 
teacher and pupils, they appear to have been no less mindful of those 
which pertain to the Board of Trustees. Besides conferring upon them 
plenar}- power in matters of finance, it was made their duty to visit the 
schools and see that the rules and orders of the Society respecting the 
same were regularly observed and kept," both " by the proprietors, 
master, mistress and their pupils." They were to " see that the master 
and mistress do their duty towards the scholars under their care respect- 
ively ; and also to see that the master and mistress are well treated by their 
scholars and the proprietors ; and in ease any uneasiness should arise, 
to endeavor to reconcile the differences, heal the breaches, restore unit}^ 
and amity, peace and order, amongst the contending parties." All this, 
and whatever other business which might come before them, they were 

to do and transact as faithful and honest, prudent and humane, 
guardians and fathers of the incorporated society of Whipple Hall, 
according to their best skill and ability, without fee or reward." 

The teachers who succeeded Mr. Taylor were John Barrows, Nathan 
Downe, Sumner Wood, Joseph Balch, Solomon Bradford, Abner Tucker, 
and John Dexter. 



Meeting Street School-House Erected. 



The same year that the schools in Whipple Hall went into operation, 
another companj' of proprietors was organized, and in conjunction with 
the town built the brick school-house still standing on Meeting street, 
adjacent to the Friends' Meeting-house. The proprietors, who were 
chartered 1770, owned and occupied the upper story, and the town the 
lower. The house was built by John Smith, the carpenter work being 
done by Jonathan Hammond. The names of these proprietors were 
as follows : 



John Updike, 
Thomas Greene, 
Nicholas Brown, 
Ambrose Page, 
Joseph Russell, 
James Sabin, 



Darius Sessions, 
Richard Jackson, 
Ebenezcr Thompson, 
RufUs Hopkins, 
Ephralm Bowen, 
David Harris, 
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Solomon Drowne, 
Williuni Smith, 
Richard Olncy, 
Caleb Greene, 
Koah Mason, 
Ilayward Smith, 
James Lovett, 
Joseph Carver, 
Daniel Ja(;ksou, 
Caleb Harris, 
Nicholas Cooke, 
Nathaniel Whcaton, 
Henry Sterling?, 
(ieorge Hopkins, 
Moses Brown, 
Joseph Brown, 
Jabez Bo weft, 
Nathan Angell, 
John Jenckes, 
Benjamin Cashing, 
John Brown, 



George Corlis, 
Nathan Jacobs, 
John Smith, 
Knight Dexter, 
Charles Keen, 
John Waterman, 
John Peck, 
Zephaniah Andrews, 
Jonathan Hannnond, 
Elijah Bacon, 
Benjamin Bo wen, 
Joseph Tillinghast, 
Samuel Nightingale, Jr., 
Bernard Edd3% 
Joseph Bucklin, 
Esek Brown, 
Joseph Whipple, 
Gideon Crawford, 
Abraham Whii)ple, 
Jonathan Ellis, 
Elihu Robinson. 



The rc'gulations for this school were drawn up by Stephen Hopkins, 
Jabez Bowen and Moses Hrown. Under these the teacher was to receive 
bis couii)ensation from the parents of his pupils. His discipline was to 
be strict, though not passionate." His pupils were to be taught to 
read twice in the forenoon and twice in the afternoon." They were to 
be instructed in accenting, pronouncing and proi)er understanding of 
the P^nglish tongue." They were also to devote a suitable portion of 
time to writing, arithmetic and spelling; ''and for the raising of a 
laudable emulation to excel in the respective branches of learning," the 
master was to range the scholars in proper classes according to theu- 
several attainments, weekly, monthly or quarterl} ." He was likewise 
to take special care of the morals of the scholars," being careful to l>e 
exemplar}' in his own. Weekly-, before closing the school, he was to 

au()ibly read or pronounce a short moral lecture, either from the scrip- 
tures of truth or of his own composure, or from approved authors," and 
these lectures he was to present to the committee at their visits, to be 
by them preserved among the papers and records of the school." To 
perfect this system of moral training, the pupils were to be required ''on 
the first fourth day of every month," to pronounce at least six verses 
out of Christ's sermon on the Mount, or from the Proverbs of Solomon." 
The committee were monthly or at least quarterly to visit the schools 
to inspect the conduct of the masters, and the proficiency of those 
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under their charge." At these visits the}" were to " name ami notify 
six persons who were parents of children at school in the time being, 
to visit in tiiin once a week, to inspect the school, and to make report 
to the committee if they found anything amiss, or any new regulations 
wanting." 

These regulations show that the proprietors regarded moral instruc- 
tion to be of primary importance, while the naming and notifying of 
parents having children in the school to visit it for the purpose indicated, 
expresses the value they attached to a practice which could not fail of 
extending and deepenin<j an interest in the cause of education. 

A New Impulse Given. 

To give an additional impulse to the cause, Rev. Enos Hitchcock, 
D. D., i)astor of the First Congregational Church in Providence, whose 
active ettbrts had given him an influential position, by request delivered 
a Discourse, on Education," in the meeting-house on the west side of 
the river, (Rev. Joseph Snow's,) November 16th, 1785. The discourse 
was printed, and served an excellent purpose. It is now a rare tract, 
and accessil)le to few. As a wa\*-mark in the progress of events, a few 
paragraphs from it are here reproduced : 

It has cverhcen the opinion of tlie wise and the considerate, and it is a plain 
dictate of the Scri()tures, that the serious attention of parents to the education of * 
their children is a matter of the greatest importance — that the present and future 
happiness of individuals, the welfare of society, and the progress of virtue and 
religion, depend very nuich upon it. 

"It is well known that the delicacy, strength and usoflilness of plants, depend 
very much upon their early growth. If neglected, they will he infested with 
evil weeds, their growth stinted, their appearance pale and languid; hut if 
cherished with due cultivation, will gain their form, size and vigor in the proper 
growing season. In the same manner, the form, size and qualities of the mind, 
depend upon the means of education being emi)loyed during the season of its 
growth and improvement. 

" As we have just merged fToni a grievous and oppressive war, which ob- 
structed the progress of science, suspended or destroyed schools, and laid waste 
the means of education, how can we improve the happy event, and the Invalu- 
able blessings of peace and independence, so well as by exerting ourselves for 
the revival and promotion of languishing science, and Instituting schools founded 
upon the liberal and permanent footing of general usefulness I 

"To be endowed with the faculty of rejison and understanding, and to be 
ranked In the .scale of being with intelligences, we justly esteem a great honor 
and happiness— and truly it is an Invaluable blessing if rightly improved. AVe 
account it a very great privilege and happiness to have our lot cast in a land of 
freedom, where ignorance and superstition are not the necessarj* engines of 
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government; where we may enjoy at pleasure all the means of information. 
* But if a country stored with diamonds, lying in their native crust, may be de- 
nominated poor, because it is neglected, what brand of infamy shall wc deserve 
If we take no pains to rescue our richest treasure and brightest ornaments from 
perpetual obscurity ! * 

** To suffer these powers to lay dormant, and not to draw them forth and 
cherish them, by the use of those means and opportunities which God hath 
granted us. Is to * wrap up in a napkin ' a most important talent— a talent be- 
stowed for use and improvement, with this injunction, * occupy till I come.' 
These latent powers and qualities must be drawn forth and improved, by season- 
able and diligent cultivation, as the tender plant is nourished and reared by the 
fostering hand of diligence and care. Hence education is called nurture in 
allusion to the culture of plants and vegetables. St. Paul calls upon parents to 
bring up their children * in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.' This 
must mean to nourish and cherish the mind in its growing season, with the most 
useftil knowledge. 

** The mind, like the infant plant, is, in Its first stages, feeble and tender. Like 
that, it is capable of growth and enlargement and may receive almost any direc- 
tion or impression you please to give it. If left untutored, it becomes the sport 
of every passion ; but if Informed, and guided by a suitable education, it will 
produce noble and worthy Aruits. As reason in its first dawn is small, so its 
progress is slow, but with early cultivation, diligent and persevering applica- 
tion, is capable of great enlargement in the wide field of science, as many bril- 
liant genii have proved, greatly to the honor of human nature and benefit of 
mankind. 

** It is observed of the brute creation, that they * soon arrive at that pitch of 
perfection which is allotted to their nature, where they must stop short, without 
a possibility of going any further. Sense, which is the highest natural power 
they have, moves in a narrow sphere ; it« objects, in comparison, few ; dull and 
gross ; and therefore not only come more quickly round, but become more lan- 
guid and dull at every revolution.* But man is endowed with nobler faculties, 
and presented with nobler objects whereon to exercise and employ them. 
Nothing can bound the noble range of reason, ever improving and ever improv- 
able When we take a view of the intellectual world, how are we struck with 
admiration at the progress the human intellect is capable of making ! How small 
the beginning! How slow the progress! And yet, how great the store of in- 
tellectual acquirements which some have made ! 

** It Is In every man's power to make his life a progressive state. The facul- 
ties of the human soul are in themselves noble and excellent, and capable of con- 
tinual enlargement. Tlie more the soul thinks and reasons the more capable It 
becomes of that noble exercise, and It may be eternally Increasing in knowledge 
and wisdom, making perpetual advances towards perfection— bending forward 
to the excellence of superior natures, unbroken by exercise and unimpaired by 
time, — receiving new accessions of bliss and glory from its perpetual approaches 
towards the fountain of all perfection. The concern which individuals have In 
this momentous affair. Is an Immediate address to personal Interest and parental 
affection. Involved in its consequences are the honor, comfort and happiness of 
parents — the present and future good of their children. Therefore, the subject 
lays claim to your attention by all the ties of interest, affection, and humanity. 
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Education rescues the mind from that darkness and obscurity which is the un- 
happy lot of savages, and which distinguishes them from enlightened and civil- 
ized nations. Why are not we howling In the uncultivated desert, untutored as 
* the wild ass's colt? ' Is it not to be ascribed to the early care of our pious 
ancestors, in instituting schools and colleges, for the preservation and general 
diffusion of knowledge and science? As the chisel works the rude block into 
shape, so does education form the human soul, which would otherwise be flUed 
with nothing more than a jumble of wild, unconnected ideas, incapable of form- 
ing itself into any system/ The business of education, says the great Dr. Price, 
Is to teach * how to tliink ' rather than * what to think.* 

** Education opens all the secret sources of the mind ; marshals all its powers ; 
and prepares the subject for ftiture action. » » » ^or want of a suitable 
education, how many of superior natural abilities, have sunk under the weight 
of untutored genius ; perverted their noble faculties to base purposes ; and 
*fallen among the splendid ruins of human nature? ' It is the judgment of the 
most accurate writers upon this subject, that of the men we meet, nine parts out 
of ten are, what they are, good or bad, according to their education. If you 
wish to see your children entering upon the stage under every possible advantage, 
cultivate their minds, direct their manners, and * train them up In the way they 
should go.' This will qualify them for the part they are to act In life, of what- 
ever station or relation ; and enable them to discharge the duties and offices of 
the places the}' may All, with honor to themselves, and usefulness to the public. 

** If the means of education should be neglected, the rising generation would 
grow up uninformed and without principle; their ideas of freedom would 
degenerate into licentious Independence ; and they would fall a prey to their own 
animosities and contentions. If education is not laid open to all, and schools 
instituted for common benefit, of poor as well as rich, * your posterity will be 
in danger of being gulled out of their liberties by an artful and insidious few, 
who may have all the wealth and learning In their hands.' 

** Sentiments and practice depend much upon education ; as that is, such in 
general will the man be. If the principles of virtue are early Implanted In the 
mind, they will take deep root, and produce the most happy fruits. If a founda- 
tion is seasonably laid in the mind by regular Instruction, men will learn to 
think rationall}' and soberly upon subjects of moral duty, and christian faith. 
They will be able to inquire candidly after truth, and determine Impartially, what 
is their duty. 

** It is not my province, In this place, to point out the particular methods to be 
pursued In the Institution and arrangement of schools. But It Is well known, 
that where the public have provided the means of Instruction, knowledge has been 
more generally diffused ; and the advantages to society more largely experienced, 
and those lU-consequences to government prevented which have been sadly 
experienced where they were neglected. Much credit Is due, therefore, to every 
one who steps forth In so good a cause, and distinguishes himself by his exer- 
tions for the establishment and support of schools upon such principles and in 
such manner as shall be most subservient to general good." 

In closing be thus addresses parents and the guardians of the young : 
** By the love you bear to your tender charges, watch the first dawn of reason. 
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beaming forth in immortal rays, and pour reli«nous instruction into tlie opening 
genius. Follow it through the several stages of its growth, with due cultivation, 
to its mature state. Take the helpless creature by the hand, and lead it ' in 
the way it should go,* and there is the strongest probability that ' when it is old, . 
it will not depart fVom it.' Let the mind ])e early formed to virtue. Let the 
principles of it be deeply rooted, before the habits of vice get possession there. 
Be more solicitous to see in them unatfected goodness of heart, and 
unsullied purity of manners, than brilliancy of wit, or beauty. Teach t liem the 
right government of their passions, and that uniform rectitude of manners 
which will give them the fairest claim to honor and reputation. IJaise them above 
anxiety. Secure to them a happy trancpiillity of mind, in the troubles of life. 
Lead them in the way to comfort and happiness in this world, witli the pleasing 
assurance that it will be perfected in that which is to come." 

From 1775 to 1783, the state of affairs in Providence was unfavorable 
for advancing the work which the friends of free education had at heart. 
The raising of troops for the continental army, the exposed condition 
of the colon}', the campaign upon Khode Island, the military encamp- 
ment into which the town had been tnrned, and other excitements of 
war, aijsorbed time and thought to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. From 1773 to 1781, the school in Whipple Hall was suspended, 
and the building occupied by t]^e Continental Committee of AV'ar for a 
Laborator}' and Magazine. The Meeting street school house was con- 
verted to a similar use. 

The damage done to Whipple Hall'* was estimated at one hundred 
and thirteen Spanish milled dollars, i;nd one-third of a dollar." Sub- 
sequently the town set apart all sums " which should be received of the 
State or the United States, for damage done the brick school-house 
during the revolutionary war, all rents to be received for Market- 
house cellar, chambers and stalls. And all wharfage to be received on the 
Market-house lot, as a fund for the support of public schools." These 
sums could do little more than keep the buildings in repair ; but the 
appropriation had an important bearing upon the public mintl, by 
drawing attention to the distinction between free and proprietors' 
schools. 

In 1770 the school cause received an accession of strength in Rev. 
James Manning, D. D., the first President of Rhode Islan<l College, 
which had been established at Warren, and in the above named year 
was removed to Providence. He interested himself in the labors of and 
co operated with those, who for twenty years had been moulding i)ublic 
thought, and endeavoring to secure effective action. Of his services 
more will be said in another place. 
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The experience of several years proved th»nt town partnership in pro- 
prietors' schools, could not produce satisfactory results ; and a com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a plan for the government of the several 
schools in town, reported that in tlieir opinion no effectual method could 
be devised for the encouragement of learning, and the general diffusion 
of knowledge and virtue among all classes of children and youth, until 
the town should think proper to take a matter of so much importance 
into their own hands, and provide and support a sufficient number of 
judicious persons for that purpose. 

The town did not, however, adopt the proposed measure, and matters 
continued with little change until 1791, when a renewed effort in the 
right direction was made. 

" At the annual town meeting held on the Gth day of June, 1791, the subject 
came up in the form of a petition, prayinj? that a sufficent number of school- 
masters be appointed to instruct all the children in town, at tlie public expense. 
The petition was read and referred to the School committee, consisting, besides 
the ChainnaUj^ Dr. Manning, of the Kev. Dr. Hitchcock, the Rev. Joseph Snow, 
pastor of the Beneficent Congregational Church, tlie Rev. Moses Badger, pastor 
of St. John's Church, the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, then the youthftil pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, and Messrs. Jabez Bowen, Moses Brown, John J. Clark, 
David Howell, Theodore Foster, John Dorrance, Welcome Angell and Benjamin 
Bowen. The consideration of the subject, says the l^ovidence Gazette, was 
referred to the adjournment on Monday next, (June 13,) and the School Com- 
mittee were requested to report at that meeting, rules and re^ilatlons for the 
government of schools, etc. From the almost unanimous approbation this 
Important measure received from all quarters, * we anticipate,' says the Gazette, 
* with the greatest pleasure, the happy consequences that may be reasonably 
expected to result from an establishment which will do honor to the town, be of 
niflnlte service to the rising generation, and which must interest every humane 
mind In Its final success. We cannot close this article without saying, what we 
deem It to be just should be generally known, that a number of the most opulent 
gentlemen In town, who will pay largely on tliis establishment, have Interested 
themselves warmly In Its favor. 

At the next meeting, the Committee found themselves unprepared to report 
In full upon a subject of such vast Importance, and again the meeting was 
adjourned until the first Monday in August. Meanwhile the matter was discussed 
in the columns of the weekly press, and the advantages of public fVee schools 
were fully and ably set forth. In the Gazette for Saturday, July 30, every male 
inhabitant, and heads of families especially, are requested to lay aside other con- 
cerns, ' and attend on the town meeting next Monday, in the afternoon, to 
consider and decide on the important measure of establlshiug town schools.*" — 
Providence School Beport, 1869. 



The report above referred to, was written l»y Dr. Manning, who died 
10 
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greatly lameDt€d a few days before the town meeting was held at which 
It was to be presented.* It is here printed entire, as a document 
deserving a permanent place in the history of the free school movement : 

Report or the School CoionTTEE ix 1791. 

"At a town meeting of the Freemen of the town of Providence, held, by 
acUoornment, at the State House, on Monday, the 1st day of Angnst, 1791. 

" Whereas, the School Committee, who were, on the 6th and 13th days of 
June last, appointed and continued to make report respecting a petition pending 
before the meeting, for the erection of schools in this town, the expense 
whereof is to be paid out of the town treasury, presented the following report, 
to wit: 

" To the Freemen of the Town of Providence, to be convened next by adjourn- 
ment, the underwritten members of your School Committee, in pursuance of 
your resolution at your last meeting, report. 

" After the most deliberate and mature consideration of the subject, we are 
clearly of opinion that the measure proposed by the petitioners is eligible, for 
many reasons : 

•* 1st. Useftil knowledge generally diffused among the people is the surest 
means of securing the rights of man, of promoting the public prosperity, and 
perpetuating the liberties of a country. 

** 2d. As civil community is a kind of joint tenancy, in respect to the gifts and 
abilities of individual members thereof, it seems not improper that the disburse- 
ments necessary to qualify those individuals for useftilness should be made f^om 
common funds. 

" 3d. Our lives and properties, in a flree State, are so much In the power of 
our fellow citizens, and the reciprocal advantages of daily intercourse are so 
much dependent on the Information and integrity of our neighbors, that nowise 
man can feel himself indifferent to the progress of uscftil learning, civilization, 
and the preservation of morals, in the community where he resides. 

**4th. The most reasonable object of getting wealth, after our own wants are 
supplied, is to benefit those who need it ; and it may with great propriety be 
demanded, in what way can those w^hose wealth is redundant, benefit their 
neighbors more certainly and permanently, than by fUmishing to their children 
the means of qualifying them to become good and useAil citizens, and of acquir- 
ing an honest livelihood? 

** 6th. In schools established by public authority, and whose teachers are paid 
by the public, there will be reason to hope for a more fhithftil and impartial 
discharge of the duties of instruction, as well as of discipline among the 
scholars, than can be expected when the masters are dependent on individuals 
for their support. 

• Rc'v. Dr. Manning wofl bom in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, October 22tl, 1738, and 
received a liberal education at Princeton College, where he was graduated September 
29th, 1702, and the same year was ordained as a Baptist Minister. He was elected 
President of Kbode Island Collrge, (Brown University,) in 1765, of which he was the 
BuccessAil and honored head until his death which occurred suddenly, Sunday morning, 
July 24, 1791, la the 54th year of his age. As an educator he occupied a leading 
rank. 
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** These, among other reasons, have lead your Committee to investigate the means 
of accomplishing an object so desirable as the establishment of a competent 
number of schools in this town, to be supported at the town's expense. The 
Brick School House and Whipple Hall are buildings convenienly situated for our 
present purpose ; but, as the former Is, In part, and the latter wholly, private 
property, it will become necessary that the Individual owners should be com- 
pensated, and the entire property of those buildings vested in the town. 

** The large number of inhabitants on the west side of the river renders it 
indispensably necessary that a suitable school-house be erected on a lot to be 
provided for that purpose on that side of the river. It would also be proper 
that a fourth school-house should be provided on a convenient lot, to be pro- 
cured near the lower end of the town. 

** When your Committee consider that, according to the late enumeration, there 
are In this town twelve hundred and flfty-slx white males under sixteen years 
of age, they cannot estimate the number of scholars lower than to require, at 
the Brick School-house, a principal Master and Assistants; at the School-house 
on the west side of the river, a principal Master and Assistants ; and a principal 
M!aster and Assistants at each of the other school-houses ; to be appointed by, 
and amenable to, a committee to be chosen by the Freemen, annually assembled 
according to law, to be called the Town School Committee, for the time being ; 
by whom also the salaries of such teachers, Arom time to time, shall be con- 
tracted for and paid by orders by said Committee, drawn on the town treasury. 
The Assistants to be occasionally appointed, when need may require. 

Your Committee are fUrther of opinion, that all the aforesaid schools be sub- 
jected to such rules and regulations, from time to time, as may be devised and 
formed by the School Committee, for the time being, after the same shall have 
received the approbation of the Freemen of this town, in town meeting legally 
assembled. 

** And as the Society of Friends have a convenient school-room of their own, 
and choose to educate their children under the tuition of their own members, 
and the direction of committees of their own Meeting, It Is recommended that 
they receive, from time to time, of the money raised for schooling, according as 
the proportion which the number of scholars In their school shall bear to the 
whole number educated out of the town's ftmds, to be ascertained by their Com- 
mittee to the Town's Committee, who are to give orders on the town treasury 
for the same, as in the case of other schools, — their schools being open to the 
Town's Committee for their Inspection and advice In regard to the moral con- 
duct and learning of the children, not Interfering In respect to the address or 
manners of the Society, In relation to their religious opinions. 

** Finally your Committee recommend, as new and ftirther powers are hereby 
proposed to be granted to, and exercised by, the Town's future School Committee, 
which were not in contemplation at the time of their appointment, that they have 
liberty to resign their places, and that a School Committee be appointed for the 
Town of Providence, to remain in office till the next annual choice of Town 
Officers, and instructed to report the rules and regulations aforesaid to the next 
town meeting ; that a committee be also appointed to contract, in behalf of the 
town, for suitable lots where to build the two new school-houses proposed to be 
erected, and to form plans and an estimate of the expense of such buildings, 
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aiid to report the same to the next town meeting; That said Committee last 
mentioned also inquire and report on what terms the proprietors of the Brick 
School-house and Whipple Hall will relinquish their claims to the town. 

** James Maxnning, ** David Howell, 
Enos Hitchcock, Benjamin Bourn, 
MosE« Brown, John Dorrancb, 

Joseph Snow, Theodore Foster, 

Moses Badger, Welcome Arnold. 

Jabez Bowen, 

** Providence, July, (7th month,) 1791. 

** And the said report having been duly considered, It w Voted and Besolved, 
That the same be received and adopted, except as to the resignation of the 
School Committee, who are hereby continued, and directed to draft rules and 
regulations for the government of said schools, ami to make report at the next 
town meeting. 

^^Itis further Besolved, That Messrs. Moses Brown, John Brown, Welcome 
Arnold, Edward Thurber, Charles Keene, Zephanlah Andrews and Charles 
Lippitt, or the miyor part of them be and they are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee to procure the lots In said report mentioned ; to inquire the terms on 
which the proprietors of Whipple Hall and the Brick School-house will relin- 
quish their rights In said buildings to the town ; to estimate the expense of the 
two new school-houses, and to perform all other business required of the Com- 
mittee last mentioned In said report ; and that they also make report to the next 
town meeting. 

** Ordered, That these resolutions be published In the newspapers In this town. 
** A true copy — witness, 

" DANIEL COOKE, Tovon Clerks 

Between the foregoing report and the one presented to the town 
twenty-three years before, there is entire harmony with a single excep- 
tion ; and that is, the clause allowing the ISociety of Friends to maintain 
a separate school " under the tuition of their own members," and draw 
upon the public treasury for its support. And here rose a strong objec- 
tion. It was seen that a favor like this granted to one denomination 
could be demanded by every other ; and hence the plan of public free 
schools, to be attended by children of all classes without regard to theo- 
logical tenets, would ultimate in a collection of sectarian schools, a great 
gulf between each, maintained at public charge — a system total!}- incom- 
patible with the genius of Republican institutions. There is foundation 
for the belief, that, well intentioned as was the recommendation, it was 
the real cause why the action of the town through committees and other- 
wise, for several succeeding years, proved abortive. 
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(1791-1800.) 



The Schools Established by Law. — Mr. Rowland's Narrative. 

The nine j-ears follow'mg 1791 were years of uncommon interest to 
the friends of public free schools. The unsuccessful attempts of the 
preceding twentj -three years had not been in vain. The discussions in 
town meetings and in private, brought the subject more prominenth* to 
view, and not a few, who, at the start, were indifferent or absolutely 
hostile, had become actively interested. A change was coming slowly 
but surely over the public mind, and those who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day, sometimes hoping against hope, felt their courage 
stimulated, and their determination to persevere, strengthened. 

Near the close of the century a new and important element was 
brought to the aid of the cause. This was tlie Providence Association 
of Mechanics and Manufacturers, founded in 1798, and which soon be- 
came one of the most inQuential organizations in the town. Among the 
prominent members of this boily was John Howland, descended in the 
fifth generation from John Ilowland of the Plymouth Pilgrim Company 
of 1620. lie had been an attentive observer of the course of things, 
I nd, as he saw the inadequac}- of the means of education, and reflected 
upon the privation of his early years, lie was stirred to make another 
effort in behalf of free schools. He was peculiarl}- adapted to the work 
partly assumed by him, and parti}' assignetl him by his fellow townsmen. 
He was noted for sound judgment, far-reaching discernment, skill in exe- 
cution, and unconquerable persistence. There came daily to his shop 
men of all shades of opinion, and he was not long in becoming familiar 
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with the peculiarities of each. His position in the commnnitj* gave him 
a strong influence with the wealthy and with the laboring classes, and as 
the hostilit}' to free schools was found largely among the latter, he was 
able to create a better sentiment among them. In his place of business, 
in the street, and by the fireside, public free schools were made b}' him a 
topic of conversation. " Most of us," he said, have had but few ad- 
vantages of education, but it will be our fault, as well as the fault of our 
fellow citizens, if the next generation is not better taught. Perhaps this 
is a subject on which we are too inditferent. It is a subject which ought 
to be the lesson of the da}^ and the stftry of the evening. Let it be said 
in all private companies ; let it be asserted in all public bodies ; let it be 
declared in all places, till it has grown into a proverb ; that it is the 
dut}' of the legislature to establish free schools throughout the State. 
But until this can be accomplished, let us not neglect our duty. It is 
the duty of every man who has children, to see that- the}' have what is 
called a good common education ; not such a common education as per- 
mits them to grow up destitute of morals or of principles ; but such as 
will qualify them to be respectable, as well as useful meml)ers of societ}'." 

In 1798, the Mechanics* Association committed itself to the 8upi>ort 
of these ideas. Mr. Howland, as chairman of a committee appointed 
for the purpose, prepared a memorial to the General Assembly soliciting 
that honorable body " to make legal provision for the establishment of 
A-ee schools, sufficient to educate all the children in tlie several towns 
throughout the State and subsequently when a bill had been introduced 
into the legislature, he prepared, by vote of the town, a letter of instruc- 
tions to its representatives, directing them to vote for it. But the story 
of his efforts is best told in his own w<irds as taken down b}- the author 
during an interview in 1847.* The familiar, unstudied language of the 
recital, which has been literally preserved, imparts to the narrative an 
additional interest ; and having compared it with the records, and veri- 
fied the accuracy of every statement relating to the action of the town, 
it must ever be regarded as an invaluable contribution to the school his- 
tory of Providence. ^ w P 

** In 1789, the Mechanics Ass^iation was formed, and in this body begun the 
agitation that led to the establishment of public schools. When we came together 
In our association, we made the discovery of our deficiencies. There were papers 

•The reader may be surprised to find this story entire in the preliminary portion or 
the centennial volume. The author can only say in explanation, that he was not aware 
of its being thus appropriated until he saw it in print. But as it was included in his 
manuscript, and is necessary to the completeness of his narrative of the public schools 
in Providence, he has, upon consultation with friends, decided not to suppress it. 
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to be drawn and various kinds of writing to be done, that few of us were com- 
petent to execute. Then we began to talk. The question was asked, ought not 
our cliildren to have better advantages of education than we enjoyed? And the 
answer was. Yes. Then it was asked, how shall these advantages be secured? 
The reply was, we must have better schools. So when we had talked the matter 
over thoroughly among ourselves we began to agitate. As I was something of 
a talker, and had practised writing more than most of my associates, a good deal 
of this work fell to my lot. And I was very willing to do it, because I felt and 
saw its importance. So I wrote a number of pieces for the newspaper, and tried 
to induce others to do the same. I prevailed, however, with only one, Grindall 
Reynolds. He felt as I did about the matter, and wrote a piece for the Gazette 
in favor of schools. We had, indeed, the good-will of many edu<^ated men. 
There were Thomas P. Ives, Thomas L. Halsey, David L. Barnes, and others, 
who had been educated in the schools of Massachusetts, all of whom understood 
our wants and favored our movements. Governor Bowen and the Bowen family, 
were also flriendly. So was Governor William Jones. We met no opposition 
from the wealthy, but they having the advantages for their sons and daughters 
that wealth can always procure, did not feel as we poor mechanics did. They 
were not active. In this beginning of the movement, they seemed willing to 
follow, but were unwilling to lead the way It is a curious ftict, that throughout 
the whole work. It was the most unpopular with the common people, and met 
with the most opposition from the class it was designed to benefit. I suppose 
this was one reason why the most Influential citizens did not take hold ol it 
heartily in the beginning. They thought its success doubtful, and did not wish, 
in a public way, to commit themselves to an enterprise that would curtail their 
popularity and influence. This was not the case with all, but it was so with 
many. The more we discussed the subject, the greater became its importance 
In our eyes. After a good deal of consultation and discussion, we got the 
Mechanics Association to move In the matter. This was an Important point 
gained, and an encouragement to persevere. A committee was chosen to take 
up the subject. Of this committee I was a member. They met at my house, 
and after due deliberation, it was resolvetl to address the General Assembly. I 
told them, that as neither of us were qualified to draw up a paper In a manner 
suited to go before that body, we had each better write a petition embodying our 
individual views, and bring it to our next meeting. Out of these mutual con- 
tributions we could prepare a petition that would do. This was agreed to and 
the committee separated. When we next met It was found that but two had 
been written according to previous recommendation. These were by William 
Richmond and juyself. Richmond then read his. It was in the usual /)^?<tf ion 
style, ending, * as in duty bound will ever prtfy,* I told the committee I did not 
like the doctrine of that paper. It was too humble in tone. I did not believe in 
petitioning legislators to do their duty. We ought, on the contrary, in addressing 
that body, to assume a tone of confidence that with the case fairly stated they 
would decide wisely and justly for the rising generation. I then took out my 
memorial and read It. It was not In the shape of an * humble petition.* It ex- 
pressed briefly our destitution, and the great Importance of establishing free 
schools to supply It. It received the approbation of the committee, and was 
adopted. This memorial was presented to the General Assembly in the name 
of our association. It was there warmly debated, and after pretty severe oppo- 
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sitioD, the Assembly referred the whole subject to a committee, with directions 
to report by bill. This bill, erabodylnjjf a general school system, was drawn up 
by James Burrill, Jr., Attoniey General of Rhode Island. I was with him all 
the while, and he readily complied with my suggestions. When the bill was 
reported, the Assembly was afraid to pass it, until the sense of the towns could 
be obtained. So it was printed, and sent out to the Freemen for instructions. 
The great object now was to get the towns to vote right. When tlic subject 
came before the town meeting in Providence. I moved that a committee be 
appointed to prepare instructions to our representatives, and report at the 
present meeting. This was carried, and William Richmond, Samuel W. Hrldg- 
ham, afterwards our mayor, George R. Burrill, William learned and myself, 
were constituted the committee. It was now late in the afternoon, and Hridg- 
ham, said, * Mr. moderator, this is an important matter. It will require 
some time to draft instructions, and it is now almost night, T think the subject 
had better be postponed until the next town meeting.* * Never fear,' replied 
Richard Jackson, the moderator.* * I guess llowland has them already written 
in his pocket.' *0,* rejoined Bridgham, ' I didn't think of that — then we can 
go on.' The committee accordingly retired to the otflce of George R. Burrill 
for consultation. The questions then came up, what shape shall the instructions 
take? who shall write them? Various opinions were expressed, but 1 kept silent. 
Bridgham then turned to me and said * what do you think Mr. llowland?' I had 
anticipated the course of events, and was prepared to answer the question. I 
had set up, the night before, till 11 o'clock, to prepare a document 1 intended to 
submit to the town meeting. I therefore said to the committee, * I have got my 
opinion in my pocket. If you wish to hear, 1 will reail it.' ' Let us hear, by all 
means,' was the reply. So I took out my document and read it. When I got 
through, Burrill said, * well, that is just what we want. All we need do is to 
sign our names ' They accordingly signed it, without suggesting any alteration, 
and we returned and reported it to the meeting. The paper was adopted by 
the town, as its instnictions to its representatives. 

** But though Providence was thus committed to the good work, the country 
towns generally were not so safe. In nniny, the movement was decidedly 
unpopular, and there was ground for apprehension that it might fail. One of 
the most intluential men in the State councils was then a resident of Nt*wport. 
I felt very anxious to secure the favorable expression of that town. I therefore 
wrote to the town clerk, urging him to get an article inserted in the warrant for 
the town meeting, to instruct their representatives to vote for the bill before the 
Assembly. And so fearfld was I that this precaution would be neglected, that 
I made a special jouruey to Newport to secure the measure. Much to niy grati- 
lication, Newport voted for the in?it ructions, and valuable services were rendered 
by .Mr. (Jeorge Champlin, the principal representntive fVom that town. E>seniial 
aid was also rendered by a member from Smithliehl. At the autumn session, 
(1701),) the bill passed the House of Re])resentatives, and was sent up to the 
Senate. That body was afraid to pass it, and did not dare to reject it. Sf) with 
other untinished business, they laid it over until the next session. The A.'>snil)ly 
met in yebruary in this town. 1 resolved to persevere in my ettbrts to get the 
school bill passed. I saw the secretary, and at my suggestion, he placed the 
deferred bill among the papers tirst to be called up. One day, in the early part 
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of the session, I met Joel Metcalf, a man of strong good sense, who had 
interested himself in the matter of public schools. * Come,* said I, ' you and I 
must go up to the Senate to day and get them to call up the school bill.* 

* Weir he replied, * I don't know as we can influence that honorable body.' *We 
can try,' I responded. And so we went. We saw John lunis Clarke, a senator, 
and told him our errand. * Well,' said he, * the governor and senate are to dine 
with me to day, and I will do what I can to secure favorable action.' We left, 
and went up to the senate chamber in the afternoon. As soon as 1 opened the 
door, Clarke rose and came to me, and said * the school bill has just passed.* 

Was it opposed?' I inquired. *No,' he replied, *I called it up, and It was 
passed without a word of opposition;' Thus we achieved our great State 
triumph — not of long duration,! ndecd, as the act was repealed in 1803, — but long 
enough to secure a permanent blessing to Providence. 

** I shall not confine my narrative to the strict order of dates, as I have no 
minutes of the events I am relating by me. My object is to give a brief view of 
the part I took in this work. The town resolved to establish four schools, three 
on the east and one on the west side of the river. I was on a committee to carry 
out the design. Having made a motion in town meeting, June ;3, 1709, that a 
committee be appointed to purchase the shares held by the proprietors of 

* Whipple Hall,' and the brick schooMiouse, standing near the State House, I 
was made chairman, and entered at once upon my duties. The other members 
of the committee were Itlchard Jackson, Jr., and John Carlile. Afternoon after 
afternoon, accompanied by Paul Allen, I traversed the north end in search of 
the proprietors. Sometimes we found one at home and another in the street. 
In this way, we picked up forty-flve shares, at ^10 each — I making the contract, 
and Allen, as justice of the peace, legalizing it. Five of the old proprletoi*s we 
nevei* could find, nor couhl we ascertain who were their heirs. To this day they 
have not been purchased. One of the proprietors, a sturdy, self-willed man, at 
first refused to sell. He * wasn't going to educate other peoples children.' But 
after being made to see that the system would go on, and his reftisal would injure 
nobtxly but himself, (the town then owning over forty shares, and thus able to 
control the house,) he relented, and acceeded to our terms. We next bought the 
brick school-house. This was more easily done, as the principal number of 
shares was in the hands of Moses Brown, and the town already owned the land 
on which the building stood. These shares were purchased at .i^ 10.50 each. It 
was not so easy, however, to obtain the lot for a school-house site at the south 
end. This land belonged to a gentleman who was unwilling to have a school of 
two hundred scholars so near his house and garden. I was not on the committee 
to make this purchase, but when I heard he had rel\ised to sell, 1 went to see 
him. I asked the ground of his objections. He said if a school was established 
there, the neighborhood would be a perfect bedlam every time it was ilismissed. 
Besides, his ganlen would be robbe<l of all Its fruit. These were very natural 
fears. But I assured him they were groundless. 

** Under our rules, the school would be dismissed by classes, and not pennitted 
to loiter about the premises, and as to his garden, so strict a watch would be 
kept over the scholars, that his ft-ult would be safer than ever. I cannot repeat 
all my arguments on the occasion. It is sufficient to say, that before I left him, 
be consented to sell. Some time after, when the schools had gone fairly into 
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operatioD, the town council, accompanied by the school committee, made their 
first visit to this school. When opposite his residence, I requested the company 
to pause till I went in and invited him to go with us. They did so. I went in 
and said, * I have been deputed by the honorable town council and the school 
committee, to invite you to accompany them in their first visit of examination 
to the Transit street school.* He appeared gratified with the attention, and readily 
complied with our invitation. I will not say there was not a little policy in this. 
At all events, it had a good eflect. Our skeptical fWend was delighted with all he 
saw and heard, and was ever after a firm supporter of the public schools. 

**It was clear, that to carry out our system successfully, a larger sum of 
money than hitherto appropriated for schools must be secured. Here we experi- 
enced the strongest opposition, and were in greatest danger of defeat. I moved, 
in town meeting, for an appropriation of $4,000. Some said it was too much, 
and others, hoping to defeat the motion, opposed on the ground that the sum 
was insufficient. After listening sometime to the discussion, I rose and said, that 
as there appeared to be a dlflference of opinion In the meeting, with a view to 
obviate the last objection, I would move the Insertion of $0,000 In the place of 
$4,000, first proposed. This was seconded by one of the opponents, thinking 
thereby to give the motion Its quietus. Much to his surprise, however, the 
motion was adopted. When the result was announced, great excitement pre- 
vailed. Two of the strongest opponents came up to me and said, * you have 
taken us In — you have taken us In — we didn't intend to vote you so much money.* 
* You have taken yourselves In, and I am glad of It,' I replied. This agitation ol 
the school matter Induced many of the mechanics to attend town meeting, and 
take an active part in town affairs, who never went before. April 16, 1800, the 
town appointed James Burrill, Jr., John Corliss, Ulchard Jackson, Jr., John 
Carllle, Joel Metcalf, William Richmond and myself a committee to device and 
report a plan for carrying the school act Into eflfect. This plan I drew up. It 
was reported to an a(\joumed town meeting, April 26th, and adopted. 

** The first school committee under the act of the General Assembly, was 
chosen In August, 1800. It consisted of President Maxcy, Rev. Dr. Gauo, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, David L. Barnes, Jabez Bowen, Amos M. Atwell, James Burrill, 
Jr., William Jones, John Carllle and myself. The town council, in conjunction 
with this body, appointed a sub-committee to draw up rules and regulations for 
the government of the schools. On this committee were President Maxcy, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock and Rev. Dr. Gano. When nominated, Dr. Gano said the schools 
had his warmest wishes for success, but as he was not much acquainted with 
the matter, and as Mr. Howland had done so much, and understood the wants so 
well, he would decline In his favor. His wish was compiled with, and I was 
placed on this Important committee. 

When the work of drawing up the rules came to be done, to my surprise, 
the burden of the labor was assigned to me. President Maxcy, was pressed 
with the cares of the college, and could not conveniently attend to the duty. 
Dr. Hitchcock's health was declining, and though warmly devoted to the cause 
of education, was unable to give the subject the attention It deserved. So It was 
left for me to go on with it. This was rather a formidable undertaking, but as 
I had the approbation of the literary gentlemen, I boldly put my hand to the 
work. To aid me in the matter, I sent to Boston, and procured the rules estab- 
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lished there, and also a list of the books used in school. After my rules and 
regulations were prepared, I submitted them to the committee and town council. 
They were accepted, and adopted October 16th, less than two months after my 
appointment. 

"Up to this time, I had never seen a grammar — a sorry confession for a school 
committee man, some may think — but observing that * The Young Ladies* Acci- 
dence ' was used in the Boston schools, I sent to the principal book-seller in that 
town, and purchased one hundred copies for the use of ours. For whatever 
accuracy I have obtained in writing, I am indebted to observation and practice. 

** The introduction of grammar was quite an advance in the system of educa- 
tion, as it was not taught at all except in the better class of private schools. 
The same was true of geography, which had never been taught before. 
Geographies could not be bought in this town, so I sent to Boston and purchased 
as many as were wanted for our schools. Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, had pub- 
lished the first volume of his geography, and that was the work we adopted. 
Many thought it an unnecessary study, and some in private objected to It 
because it would take off their attention from arithmetic. But it met with no 
public opposition." 

*• To some, this recital may seem egotistical. But I have no such feeling. I 
was so constantly connected with the school movement, that I cannot speak of it 
without speaking of myself. I take no improper pride in the part I acted. If 
better educated and more influential men had seen flt to take the lead, I should 
have been contented to follow. But I felt that somebody must do the work, and 
as others would not, I resolved that I would. I thank a kind providence, that I 
have been able, in my humble way, to be of service to my fellow men ; and I 
wish to occupy no other place in their memories, or the page of history, than 
that which truth shall assign me." 

Such is the simple recital of the part borne by Mr. Howland in laying 
the foundation of the Public Schools in Trovidenee, and in its effects 
reaching beyond, shedding a blessing upon the entire State. The names 
of Hopkins, l^owen, Jones, Burrill, Brown, Jackson, Nightingale, Hitch- 
cock, Manning, Gano. Maxcy, Bridgham, Ives, Rhodes, Smith and 
Barnes, with many others of like spirit, will ever be held in grateful re- 
membrance for the interest they early exhibited in the cause of free edu- 
cation. Without the sympathy and cooperation of such men, little could 
have been accomplished. But to the mind that from its own fertile re- 
sources originated plans, combined influences, organized popular senti- 
ment, and by its indomitable energy carried forward to its ultimate tri- 
umph this great enterprise, a distinct acknowledgement is due. And 
this tribute is here rendered to the memory of John Rowland.* 

* Mr. Ilowland was a native of Newport. As a member of the sobool committee, he 
for twenty years discharged the duties of bis office with scrupulous fidelity, and retired 
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School Regulations — District Boundaries. 

On the 17th day of October, 1800, the S3'8tem of Instruction drawn 
up by Mr. Howland, was reported and adopted. It prescribed that *'all 
children of both sexes admissible by law," should be admitted to the 
schools, and faithfully- instructed without preference or partiality," and 
that the instruction should be uniform in the several schools, and the 
pronunciation as near alike as possible." The good morals of the youth, 
being a matter of tlie In'ghest consequence, both to their own comfort, 
and to their progress in useful knowledge, the}' were strictly enjoined ''to 
avoid idleness and profaneness, falsehood and dcceitfulness, and every 
other wicked and disgraceful practice, and to conduct themselves in a 
sober, orderly and decent manner, both in and out of school." It was 
also enjoined upon the teachers, Th.it they endeavor to impress the 
minds of their pupils with a sense of the Being and Providence of God, 
and the obligation they are under to love and reverence Him ; their duty 
to their parents and masters ; the beauty and excellence of truth, justice 
and mutual love ; tenderness to brute creatures ; the happy tendency of 
self-government and obedience to the dictates of reason and religion ; 
the observance of the Sabbath as a sacred institution ; the duty which 
the}' owe to their country-, and the necessity of a strict obedience to its 
laws ; and that they caution them against the prevailing vices." 

From the third Monday in October, to the third Monday in April, the 
morning school sessions were to commence at 9 o'clock, a. m., and close at 
12, M. The afternoon sessions were to open at 1^ oclock and close at 4 
o'clock. From the third Monday in April to the third Monday in October, 
the morning sessions wore to hold from 8 o'clock until 1 1 J o'clock, and the 
afternoon sessions from 2 o'clock until 5 o'clock. The 4th of July, Fast, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of Commencement week, the day succeeding each quarterl}' visitation, 
and the regimental training day in October," were made holidays. 
The course of instruction was to comprise ''spelling, accenting and read- 
ing both prose and verse, with propriety and accuracy, and a general 
knowledge of English grammar and composition; also writing a good 
hand, according to the most approved rules, and Arithmetic through all 
the previous rules, and vulgar and decimal fractious, including Tarean<l 
Tret, Fellowship, Exchange, Interest," etc. The j)upils were to be 
classed " according to their several improvements, each sex b}- them- 

only, wbcn the demands upon his time as town treasurer, and treasurer of the Provi- 
dence Institution for Savings, suggested the necessity of release from some of his public 
responsibilities. 
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selves,*' and " different hours were to be allotted to the different exer- 
cises." In the matter of discipline and good government which the 
committee regarded as " absolutely necessar}' to improveuient," it was 
provided that '* if any scholar should prove disobedient and refractory, 
after all reasonable means used by the master to bring him or her to 
order, and a just sense of dut}*, such offender shall be suspended from 
an}' further attendance or instruction in any school in the town until the 
next visitation of the committee." Pupils were required to be punctual 
in their attendance " at the appointed hour, and be as constant as pos- 
sible in their daily attendance." Excuses for absence were to be " by a 
note from the parents or guardian " of the pupil. Monitors were to be 
appoioteil by the masters of each school to notice the absence or tardi- 
ness of the delinquent scholars, the list of whose names was to be pre- 
served and exhibited to the committee at their visitation. 

The books authorized to be used, were Alden's Spelling Book. 1st and 
2d parts ; Caleb Bingham's Young Ladies' Accidence ; the American Pre- 
ceptor ; Morse's Geograph}-, abridged ; the Hoh' Bible, in select portions ; 
and an Arithmetic, author not named. A few years later, DaboU's 
Arithmetic was introduced, as were Murray's Seqtiel to the English 
Reader, and Murray's Abridgment to the English Grammar. Smith's' 
Grammar superseded Murray's; Farniim's took the place of Smith's, 
and in the course of a few years Greene's was introduced, and continues 
to be used. In 1828, Smith's Arithmetic was introduced. This was 
succeeded by Emerson's ; and, from time to time, Colburn's, Davies,' 
Gieenleafs, Leach and Swan's and Ilagar's followed. 

For the better convenience of pupils in attending school, the town was 
divided into four districts, the lines of which were designated as follows: 
'* From the house of the widow Hail, [on North Main street, opposite 
St. John's Church] eastward up the Church lane, across Benefit street, 
all that part of the town lying northward of said line, to constitute the 
First District. Tne second District to include all thfit part of the town lying 
between Church lane and the lane that runs eastward by the house of 
the late Welcome Arnold, Esquire, and to take in part of the west side 
of the river, as far as Orange street. The Third District to include all 
that part of the town lying southward of said lane, by the late Welcome 
Arnold's. The Fourth District on the west side of the river to include all 
that part of the town lying westward of Orange street." It was at the 
same time directed that children are to " attend the public schools of 
their respective districts." 



lOURTH EPOCH. 

(1800—1844.) 



Quarterly Visitations — Death of Rev. Dr. Hitchcock. 

Four schools were now in successful operation, with an aggregate at- 
tendance of 988 pupils, viz. : First District, Whipple Hall, under John 
Dexter, 180 pupils ; Second District, Brick school-house (Meeting street) 
under Moses Noj-es, 230 pupils ; Third District, Transit street house, 
under Royal Farnum, 240 pupils ; Fourth District, west side, under Rev 
James Wilson, 338 pupils.* These schools sufficed for the town with a 
population of 7,615. The flrst qnartcrl}' visitati«»n by the Town Council 
and the School Committee mentioned b}' Mr. Howland, on a preceding 
page, took place January 6th and 7th, 1801, and was made an occasion 
of more than usual importance. That all things might be conducted 
with propriet}', and conduce to the satisfaction of the visitors, it was 
recommended to the several masters of said schools to prepare accordingly 
to receive the Committee, by complj ing with the following regulations, 
viz. : 

** Ist. That they eqjoin upon their scholars the propriety of appearing neat 
and clean, and that the Committee expect a general and punctual attendance at 
the time appointed. 

•The teachers acting as principals, ft'om 1800 to 1828, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
were John Dexter, Moses Noyos, Koyal Famum. Rev. James Wilson, Richard Brings, 
Oliver Angell. Liberty Ransom, Wilii?im E. Richmond, Noah Kendall, Rev. Thomas Wil. 
liams, Joseph W. Torrey. Christopher Hill, £lisha R. Atkins, Thomas C. Hartshorn, 
Thomas C. Fenner, Joseph Beverly, Edward Beverly, George Taft, Cyrus Grant, Daniel 
Baker, Martin Snell. Jedediah L. Stark, Richard Battle, Calvin Barnes, Sumner \V. Ar. 
nold, Benjamin Allen, Stephen Rawson, Ilezekiah Battle, Samuel P. Bullard, Nehemiah 
E. Rogers, Samuel Stetson, Daniel G. iSprague, William s. Boss. Charles Arnold. Joseph 
Shaw, Steuben Taylor, Jesse Ilartwell, Moses Curtis, Es<*k Ahlrich, Jr., Sylvester R. 
Abom, Origin Batcheller, Joseph L. Shaw, EdwanI Seagnive. John Holroyd, Oliver C. 
Shaw, Noah Smith, Jr., Ellsha W. Baker, Bamum Field, Joseph C. Gardner, Thomas 
Wilson. Most of these were promoted from ushers. 
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** 2d. That the scholars of the several schools be prepared, In the first place, 
to exhibit their writing and cyphering books in good order. 

" 3d. That the masters call upon each scholar to read a short sentence in that 
book which may be used in the class to which such scholar belongs. 

4th. That the Committee may t>e informed of the progress of the several 
scholars in the art of spelling, the masters are desired to direct them to spell one 
word each. 

** 5th. If time should permit, the Committee will hear the scholar recite pas- 
sages in Geography, English Grammar and Arithmetic, and such other select 
pieces as may be adapted to their several capacities." 

At the Transit street school, the oflfleial visitors were welcomed with a 
poetic address, written by Paul Allen, Esq., and spoken hy a lad nine 
years of age. It is here given. 

** Gentlemen of the Honorable Council and Committee : 

»* Heroes of ancient and modern days 
Have challenged, and received, the palm of praise, 
The favored poets will their deeds rehearse. 
And blazon forth their destiny in verse. 
A more exalted task your time employs. 
To watch the morals of the rising boys, — 
To teach their wandering feet to tread the road 
That leads direct to virtue's bright abode — 
To check the sallies of impetuous youth. 
And in tlieir bosoms plant the seeds of truth. 
No more shall avarice presume to blind 
With her dark shades, the eye sight of the mind, 
Nor shall presumptious ign'rance dare enslave 
Those talents which tlie God of nature gave. 
The tribute that from gratitude is due, 
Our hearts rejoicing fondly pay to you ; 
Unostentatious virtue seeks the shade. 
And by its own success Is amply paid ; 
Thus the fair stream with steady silent force. 
Through the long meadows winds its devious course, 
And in its route. Itself unseen the while. 
Surveys the verdure spread and flowerets smile. 
Till all the meads in sweet luxuriance grow. 
And tell the wonders of the stream below : 
Thus, while you wish industrious to conceal. 
Those virtues gratitude would fain reveal. 
The morals of the risiug youth shall tell 
The names of those whose deeds deser\'e so well. 
Why should my infant tongue these deeds relate? 
Your future glory shall adorn the State, 
When Patriots yet unknown shall tread the stage. 
And shame the parties of the present age." 
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The favorable impression made upon the Council and the School Com- 
mittee was entered upon the records in the following words : 

** The extraordinary progress made by the scholars of the several schools, in 
readini!^, winting, arithmetic, English grammar, geography and elocution, was 
such as to merit great honor, and obtain th<5 highest conuneudations of the 
gentlemen Avho attended. The good order, decorum, and propriety of behavior, 
so manifest in the several schools on this occasion, not ouly evince the great 
public utility of the institution, but reflect the highest honor on the several pre- 
ceptors and assistants, who, in the short space of about two mouths, have 
established so excellent a system of instruction, and contril)uted so greatly to 
the improvement of their pupils. The* thanks of the Council and Committee 
were also presented to the several t^jachers as a testimonial of the high opinion 
cntertainetl of their abilities and merits.*' 

The second quarterl}' visitation, April 7th and 8th, appears to have 
been quite as satisfactory as the first. On this occasion governor 
Arthur Fenner and Judge Samuel Edd^' were invited to be present. 
For several 3'ears the schools continued to prosper under the fostering 
care of the town council, the school committee and men of' inttuence 
generall}'. In 1803, the schools lost a valued friend and supporter, in 
the death of Rev. Dr. Enos Hitclicock.* lie departed this life February 
27th, and was buried on the following Wednesday afternoon. The 
Town Council as a token of respect for his memory*, and in appreciation 
of his services in behalf of education, directed a suspension of the 
schools. They also provided that the teachers with their pupils of the 
first and second classes should attend the funeral, and '*join in the 
procession according to iheir sizes, the smallest first, and preceding the 
corpse." This was done. 

Ushers Appointed. — Fuel, Ink, Books fok the Poor. 

The schools had not been long in operation, when it became apparent 
thai a herculean task had been assigned the teachers. They were all 
competeut and exp«irienced men, but were not equal to the labor imposed 
upon them. Rev. Mr. Wilson could easily and etfectively preach to an 
audience filling the church to its full sitting capacity, but to require him 

* Rev. Dr. Ilitchcock was a nntive of Springfield, Mass., and was graduated ut Ilai-vard 
University In 1707. In 1771 he was ordained as colleague pastor with Rev. John Chip, 
man, over Die Second Congregational Church in Beverly, Mass. He served as cliaplain 
in the army of the Revolution, was presi^nt at the battle of llubbardston, where his frleml 
and parishioner, Colonel Ebenezer Francis, was killed. lie was for n time statioiicd at 
West I'oint. After leaving the army, he was installed pastor of the First C.'on^^regn. 
tional Church in Providence, and had a successful pastorate of twenty years He was 
a Fellow of Brown University, and the author of several works. He was a learned 
divine, a good preacher, and a man of active benevolence. 
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to maintain order and satisfactorily instruct 338 pupils without assist- 
ance, was a demand reaching beyond the power of physical and mental 
endurance. And so with the other teachers. This the Town Council 
saw, and promptl}* appointed five ushers to aid the principals, viz. : 
First District, Ezra Leonard ; Second District, William Norton ; Third 
District, Daniel Young; Fourth District, Lucius Bowles and Gravenor 
Tait. The salary of each principal was $500 per annum ; that of each 
usher, S200. This compensation to ushers was continued until 1818, 
when it was increased to $250 per annum.* 

Among the earl}' school arrangements was an assessment on each 
pupil for the supply of fuel. This practice continued until 1833, when, 
upon I he recommendation of the school committee, it was abolished. 
The pupils were also required lo furnish themselves with ink, those 
failing to do so to be debarred the privilege of writing." In 1804, 
provision was made to furnish books to poor children whose parents 
were unable to purchase them. This course is sLill pursued, except that 
they are not given, but loaned. To be absent at a quarterly visitation 
was an offence which excluded the pupil from the school until permis- 
sion to return had been obtained of the Town Council. 

The Abuogation op the Law of 1800 harmless to Providence. 
Special Supervision of the Schools. 

The school law of 1800, under which the public schools of Providence 
were organized, was met in the countr}* by an opposition so strong that, 
after being in operation three years, it was abolished. It seems strange, 
at this da}', in the light of nearly three quarters of a centur}-, lhat such 
a step backward should have been taken. But it onh' adds another to 

•The ushers from 1801 to 182S, were Ezra Leonard, Lucius Bowles, Gravenor Taft 
(promoted). Daniel Young (promoted), William Blanding, William Norton, Palmer Cleve- 
land, Snmurl Randall, Theopholus Hutchings, Samuel Barton, Jabez B. Whittaker, 
David Holman, Thomas Philbrook, Eliphalct Dyer, Frederick W. Bottom. Simon Davis* 
Thomas H. Sill, Jonathan Thayer, John Dunbar, J. H. Cady, Thomas A. Lamed, Gideon 

W. Olney, Whiting, William II. Smith, Rodman Starkweather, Stephen K. 

Rathbone, Joseph K. M'Clintock, Gardner W. Olney, Christopher SafTord, Daniel H. 
Haskell, Levi Millard. Robert S. Holden, William C. Jones, Amos Warner, Leon Chapotln, 
William Alverson, Reuben Torrj', George Taft (promoted), Ebenezcr Colman, Stephen 
Rawson, (promoted,) Elias Fisk, George L. Atwell, Isaac Southwlck, Samuel W. Tilling- 
hast, Calvin Barnes, Noadiah W. Woodward, Benjamin Allen (promoted), Ebenezer 
Greene, Joseph Patrick, Thomas Warner, John Holroyd (promoted). William Grossman. 
John G. Merrill. Samuel BUlings, Ellnha VV. Baker, Caleb G. Balch, William P. Taft, 
Alfred B. Lee, James H. Bugbee, Joshua S. Tweed, Joseph C. Gardner (promoted), Silas 
Weston, Joseph R. Pettis (promoted), John Ames, Jonn S. Phillips, Benjamin Wade, 
Richard Anthony. 

11 
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the multitude of historic events showing the hostilit}* with which impor- 
tant reforms have usuall}' been resisted. Men of ideas in advance of 
the lime in which they lived, have prett}' uniformh* had experiences 
like this. Hut the three years' reign of law proved a blessing, by stirring 
the friends of educational progress to cling with greater tenacity to the 
noble purpose with which they had become imbued. Tlie abrogation of 
the law was harmless in its effects upon Providence. The town con- 
tinued the course it had commenced, as though nothing had happened. 
Free schools had been established by law. Enough had been seen b}' 
discerning minds to satisfy them of their great value as an intellectual 
foice to move and direct the machinery of private and public prosperit}-. 
And so, without the aid of law, and with no other encouragement than 
that which comes in the consciousness of doing a right thing, the schools 
were to be maintained. This decision had a reflex influence upon the 
neighboring towns, and upon the State, and prepared the way for cer- 
tain victory in the second struggle, which was to signalize the close of 
the next quarter of a century. 

In 1816, it being thought that a special supervision of the schools 
would be advantageous, they were, by vote of the committee, placed 

under the superintending care of the Reverend Clergy interim between 
the several quarterly visitations." Under this resolution the assignments 
were made as follows : First District, Rev. Dr. Edes ; Second District, 
Rev. Dr. Crocker ; Third District, Hev. Dr. Gano ; I'ourth District, 
Rev. Mr. Wilson and Rev. Mr. Preston. This arrangement appears to 
have succeeded so well that by vote, the following year, it was continued. 
In this arrangement we may recognize the germ of the present s^'stem 
of district committee**, who, besides exercising " a general supervision 
over all the schools in their respective districts, except the High School," 
are required to " visit or cause to be visited, all the schools at least once 
in each term." 

In 1819, a stone school-house, one story high, was built on Summer 
street, occupying the site of the recently erected Primary and Inter- 
mediate school building. A second story was subsequently added. In 
October of the same year, ** the west part of the town was divided into 
two Districts ; the fourth retaining the old school-house, and the fifth 
occupying the new house on Pond street." In 1824, an additional 
teacher was provided for the first district, to take charge of a portion of 
the pupils removed to a separate room. The salary was fixed at $300 
per annum. 

In 1823, the subject of primary schools " for children from five to 
eight years of age," to be taught by females, was agitated, but bej ond 
this nothing appears to have been done. 
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Jannaiy 26, 1826, the following record was made: "It beiog the 
opinion of the committee and council that the use of profane language 
and swearing is increa^ng among the 3 outh, it is ordered that the several 
preceptors be instructed to read tlie law on that subject in their several 
schools." 

In July, 18:^7, it was decided " that no male pupil should comnence the 
study of geography until advanced in arithmetic as far as Practice, and 
that no female pupil should engage in the former study until she had 
pursued the study of arithmetic as far as Compound Division." 

Reconstruction of the Schools. 

In 1828, a triumph for the schools was achieved. At the winter 
session of the General Assembl}*, after a severe struggle, An act to 
establish public schools" throughout the State was passed. Though 
Providence, as already said, was not hindered in her school work by the 
abrogation of the law of 1800, the friends of education were highly 
gratified when the law was re-enacted, and accepted it as an endorse- 
ment of the principle they had so long maintained. 

Twenty-five years had wrought a great change in the public opinion of 
Providence on the question of education. Increased intelligence made 
palpable the need of an advance in the course of instruction that should 
correspond to advances made iu the practical arts of life. The school 
8\'stem of 1800, well adapted to the first recipients of its advantages, re- 
quired some modifications to suit it to a generation standing on a higher 
plane iu 1828 Soon after the passage of the school law, a proposition 
to re-organi/e the school system and place the schools in a condition of 
greater usefulness to all classes of the community," was referred to a 
committee consisting of Francis Wayland, William T. Grinnell and 
Thomas T. Waterman, with directions to examine into and report upon 
the subject. Immediately after this appointment, two of the committee 
visited Boston, and occupied several days in the schools of that city, for 
the purpose of collecting such information concerning the course of 
studies and the general management of the schools there as might be 
serviceable in the work of re-construction at home. A report, written 
by President Wayland, was presente 1 on the 22d of April, which was 
printed and very generally circulated throughout the town. This docu- 
ment was valuable for the able and exhaustive manner in which it dis- 
cussed its theme. It is specially interesting as embodying the views of 
an eminent educator nearly half a century ago. Some portions of the 
report have more than a local bearing, and contain ideas of an enduring 
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character ; and for the purpose of preserving familiarit}' with the best 
thought of that da}-, copious extracts are here given : 

'* The principle which should mainly direct the appropriation of public money 
is evidently equity. In other words, money raised by a tax upon every individual 
should be so distributed that every individual should have an opportunity of 
participating in the benefits of its expenditure. Or, to apply the principle to 
the present case, if money is contributed by every citizen for the purpose of 
education, a school system should be so devised that every citizen should receive, 
not merely the general advantage of having his neighbors better instructed, but 
also an equitable share of that instruction which he assists to maintain. Now^ 
if this view of the subject be just, it will follow that there should be furnished a 
number of schools suftlcient to accommodate all who wish to avail themselves of 
their advantages. Every one sees the injustice of taxing the whole community 
to support one or two schools, to which not more than one-tenth part of the 
whole number of children could find admittance. The same Injustice will evi- 
dently occur if the number of scholars imposed upon a teacher be so great as to 
render his Instructions of so little value that a large portion of the community 
is obliged to resort to private schools. 

♦* The same principle would dictate that there be established the various grades 
of schools, suited to the wants of the public. If there be but one description of 
schools, it must either be so elevated that many of the parents cannot prepare 
their children to enter It, or else so elementary that none would avail themselves 
of Its advantages, for any considerable length of time, or else everything would 
of necessity be so Imperfectly taught that a very small portion would be benefited. 
In either case but a small portion of the community would receive the benefit 
of that provision, which all were taxed to support. The first was the case In 
Boston previous to the establishment of primary schools. The grammar schools 
admitted no one unless he could read in the Testament. But it was found by 
actual examination that a very great proportion of the poorer class, were unable 
or unwilling to procure at their own expense this preparatory education for 
their children, and that thusmany thousands were growing up in utter ignorance. 

** It may here be properly suggested whether e<iuity does not demand that 
the system of public education in this town, should make provision for at least 
one school of a higher character, a school which shouhl provide Instruction in 
all that Is necessary to a finished education. If it be said that such a school 
would be of advantage only to the rich, it may be answered, as the rich con- 
tribute in an equal proportion to education, why should not they be entitled to 
a portion of the benefit. But it is far fl'om being the case that such a school 
would be only for the rich. It would be as much a public school, as open to all, 
and as nmch under the government of the public as any other. But it would 
evldeutly be of most peculiar advantage to the middling classes, and the poor. 
Such an education as we propose, the rich man can give, and will give to his 
son, by sending him to private schools. But the man In moderate circumstances 
cannot attbrd to Incur the heavy expenses of a first rate school, and if no such r 
provision be made, the education of his children must be restricted to the ordi- ! 
nary acquisition of a little more than reading and writing. With such a school 
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as we have contemplated, he would be enabled to give his child an education 
which would quality him for distinction in any kind of business. 

** And lastly, the principles of equity to which we have alluded, would dictate 
that the public schools of every description, should be well and skilfully taught. 
If this be not done, the result will be obvious. The funds by which they are 
supported are contributed by the rich and by the middling classes of society. If 
they be badly taught the rich will derive no benefit from them. This, however, 
is a small matter, as they can afford to give something towards the education of 
the poor, and also to pay for the education of their own children elsewhere. It 
is otherwise with the citizen in middling circumstances. If a public school be 
badly taught and he is sensible of the value of a good education, he also will 
send his children to a private school. To him this double expense, especially if 
his family be large, is a serious inconvenience ; he is taxed to support schools 
of which he will not avail himself, and in addition pays as much for the education 
of his children as though he had contributed nothing. It must be evident that the 
true interest of every citizen of moderate circumstances, must be so to elevate the 
character of our public schools, that he need look nowhere else for as good in- 
struction as his family may require. Although to accomplish this he pays a some- 
what heavier tax, for public education, he will in the end be greatly the gainer. 

Here, however, we are aware that another consideration will occur. It may 
be said, that in the distribution of funds raised for public schools, perfect equity 
is not to be looked for nor desired,— that this is a contribution from the rich, 
for the benefit of the poor, and that they are sufticicntly rewarded by the improved 
morals and intellectual condition of the poorer classes of the community. Now 
granting all this to be so, we must remark that the spirit of the suggestion seems 
to us at variance with our republican institutions. It in reality belongs to the 
old world more than to the new. Why create such distinction between our fel- 
low citizens? Why should one class of society be supposed to say to another, 
it is for our interest that you should have education, and we give it to you^ but 
it shall be as useless as anything that can bear the name, so useless that for our- 
selves and our families, we will have nothing to do with it. We hope no man 
amongst us, would be willing to harbor such a thought, or utter such a sentiment. 

** But, as we said before, granting all this to be true, and that perfect^,e<}^ity 
in the distribution cannot be eflTected, as, clearly it cannot, what then? Is not 
education a commodity which all classes of the community want? Why then 
should we not fUrnish it of such quality that all may enjoy it together? By fur- 
nishing a valuable course of public instruction, the rich will enjoy its advantages 
and surely it cannot injure the middling classes and poor. Nor do we here look 
towards an impracticable result. Children of every class are seen in the public 
schools in Boston, and they are found there because, as in several instances 
wealthy parents told your committee, the public were preferable to the private 
schools. 

*' And here we may remark, that there can be no doubt of the effect of a single 
school of the highest character, upon the discipline and improvement of all the 
others. Entrance to it would be conferred, as the rewanl of merit, upon the 
most deser>'ing scholars of each grammar school, and its requirements should 
always be an accurate knowledge of the branches taught in these schools. It is 
needless to suggest that a thorough education in such a school as we propose 
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would be the most valuable reward which could be conferred upon diligence and 
good conduct. 

**If, then, we are not mistaken in these views, it is evident that public instruc- 
tion should be provided in sufficient extent to meet the wants of the community. 
The course should embrace a series of instruction, ft*om the simplest elements 
to the higher branches of knowledge, and the instruction in every department 
should be of the most valuable character. Let us, then, briefly inquire how far 
our present school system accomplishes these objects. 

** How far the provisions for education are proportioned to the magnitude of 
our population, it may not be possible with perfect accuracy to decide. Judg- 
ing from the few facts in our possession, it would, however, seem probable that 
the public good would be promoted by considerably enlarging them. The schools 
now number on their books as many pupils as can receive advantage from the 
labors of the present instructors. Yet it will not, we presume, be denied that 
a ver>' considerable portion of the children about our streets attend no school 
whatever. 

*' It would therefore seem proper that the school committee, joined with such 
persons as the town council may add, be empowered to increase the means of 
Instruction from time to time, as the wants of the population may require. But 
it has appeared to your committee that one part of this object may be accom- 
plished immediately, and with very little additional expense, by establishing a 
sufficient number of primary schools in different parts of the town. The effect 
of these will be to provide a grade of instruction as much needed by the public 
as any other, to elevate the character of the grammar schools, and to enable the 
teachers of these schools to devote their attention to a larger portion of those 
who are prepared for instruction in the more advanced branches of education. 
We have no doubt that by providing a suitable proportion of these schools, the 
number of scholars under public instruction would in a short time be doubled, 
and the convenience to the community be immeasurably increased. 

** If, in addition to these two grades of schools, a single school for the whole 
town be established, of a more elevated character, to enter which, it shall be 
necessary to have been a proficient in all the studies of the grannnar schools, 
and in which should be taught a more perfect and scientific knowledge of geogra- 
phy, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, navigation, moral and natural 
philosophy, natural history, the elements of political economy, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the Latin and Greek languages ; we think that 
our system of instruction would be such as to do honor to the public spirit of 
this commercial and manufacturing metropolis, but not at all beyond what is 
demanded by the advancing intelligence of the age. Whether a high school, of 
somewhat the same character, for girls, might not also be desirable and expedi- 
ent, would be a matter for future consideration. 

** Your committee have reflected deliberately upon the question, what system 
of instruction should be recommended for the grammar schools now existing, 
or whether any alteration be necessary. It may here be proper to remark, that 
your committee believe that the present instructors have done every thing in 
their power to carry forward tlie course of education committed to their charge, 
and have richly merited the thanks of the connnunity. Hut from the remarks 
which have been made, it will be evident that they have labored under many 
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and pecaliar embarrassments. A large portion of their pupils are occapied in the 
simplest elements. They are mere children. They occupy the teacher's time 
unprofltably to themselves and to the rest of the school, and hence the instruction 
to them and to the older scholars, is far less valuable than it would be under a 
different arrangement. Of this fact the teachers themselves are aware, and they 
sincerely regret it. 

But while your committee are convinced of the benefit which the schools, as 
they now exist, have conferred upon the public, they have seriously deliberated 
whether they might not be greatly improved by the introduction of the monito- 
rial system. Some of the considerations, which have had effect on their minds, 
are these : 

**The beneficial effects of the monitorial system on the primary schools, have 
been already alluded to ; but if such are the results upon children of flrom 4 to 
7 years of age, why should they not be the same upon those of flrom 7 to 13 or 
14. If children of 6, 6 and 7 years of age can teach each other, why should not 
children of 14, 13 or 12. But it is said a child cannot teach as well as a master — 
that all things being equal he could not, maybe granted; but such is not the 
case in fact. If a master could spend ten minutes with a child that was learning 
to spell, he might teach it better than a monitor but little older than himself; 
but if the time of the master is so occupied that he can spend but one minute 
upon this child, and the monitor can spend ten, we think there will be but little 
doubt under whose tuition the child can learn most. 

** But again, in teaching elements, we are far from being certain that, under 
proper supervision, the child may not be the best instnictor. Children who as- 
sociate with children learn to tallt much faster than those who associate with 
adults ; and we are not sure that the principles which govern In the one case 
would not govern In the other. 

*' But waiving this question, and granting that. If a teacher were limited to 20 
or 30 pupils he would teach better by personal Instruction than upon the moni- 
torial system — what has this decision to do with the case? Are we prepared to 
establish such schools? Are there anywhere such public schools? The plain 
fact Is, that we must construct a system upon the supposition that there will be 
flrom 150 to 200 scholars to a teacher, or to a teacher and an assistant. Now for 
such schools as these, we are Inclined to believe that the monitorial system Is 
preferable. S6 far as our observation has gone we flranlvly declare, that the pro- 
ficiency of scholars, under the same circumstances In other respects, when taught 
under the monitorial system, has been decidedly superior to that of those taught 
upon the common system. 

** But although these have been the views of your committee, they are far 
fl'om recommending that the monitorial system be at once adopted In all our 
grammar schools. They are aware of the uncertainty of theory, and that many 
of the circumstances necessary to success In any particular place, may have 
been overlooked. They, however, feel fliUy justified In recommending, that one 
of the public schools be so far altered as to be established upon the monitorial 
system, and that thus a fair trial, open to the Inspection of the public, may be 
made. The truth of the question can thus be easily settled, by allowing every 
one to judge for himself. The expense will be light, and the advantage which 
is hoped for, is most Important. 
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** With regard to the improvement of the grammar schools, on the present 
system, your committee have but little to remark. Many of the most necessary 
improvements would certainly flow from the establishment of primary schools, 
and could not be carried into elTect without it. Others will necessarily arise 
flpom a more punctual superintendence on the part of the committee. 

'* Benefits would result, In the opinion of your committee, ft*om introducing 
Into the schools some system of rewards, which should appeal continually to the 
emulation of the pupils. This may be arranged in a variety of ways, either of 
which would accomplish the same purpose, if it applied invariably and at all 
times to ever>' individual. Human beings may be governed by an appeal to their 
love of character, or to their fears. We prefer the former, as more kind and 
more successful. 

** As to the manner in which a high school should be conducted, we will not 
here hazard any opinion. The decision on this subject will depend so much 
upon the branches to be taught, that until the character of the school be perma- 
nently settled, any opinion would be manifestly ftniitless. 

In closing this report, your committee feel obliged to assure their fellow- 
citizens, that it Is utterly in vain to hope for a valuable course of pu))lic instruc- 
tion without a thorough and active system of supervision on the part of the 
community. Unless the schools be visited flrequently, and examined thoroughly, 
and unless the school committees determine to give to this subject all the atten- 
tion, and reflection, and labor necessary to carry the system of education to as 
great a degree of perfection as the case admits, every thing will be ft'ultless. 
Without this, every plan of education will fail, and with it almost any may be 
made to succeed. If a sufticient number of gentlemen can be found, who will 
devote to the interests of the rising generation a half day every month, and who 
will so combine their labors as to produce the effbct of a particular and general 
supervision, all that the most benevolent could wish can be accomplished. If 
such men cannot be found, nothing of value will ever be done." 

The report closed with four recommendations : — 

** 1st. That the school committee should be so divided as to constitute a 
primary and a grammar school committee, and this committee in conjunction 
with the town council, to be charged with the whole business of the public 
education. 

*'2d. That primary schools for the instruction of children from four to seven 
years of age, be established in various parts of the town under the superintend- 
ence and direction of the primary school committee. 

** 3d. That the monitorial system be immediately tested in one of the com- 
mon schools. 

4th. That a public high school be established, in which shall be taught all 
the branches necessary to a useful, mercantile and classical education." 

In accordance with the recommendations of the foregoing report, 
several changes were made in the school system. Primary schools were 
established, embracing children between the ages of four and eight years, 
and placed under the instruction of female teachers, the principals being 
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paid 8175, and the nssistaots SlOO per annum. This arrangement re- 
lieved the grammar masters of tlie care and tuition of a large class of 
small children, to whom it was impossible for them to give much per- 
sonal attention. The books to be useil in the primar}- schools were, 
Union Nos. 1, 2, 3, and the New Testament. The branches to be taught 
in the Grammar schools were to be, spelling, reading, the u^e of cap- 
ital letters, and punctuation, writing and arithmetic, rudiments of book- 
keeping, English grammar, geography and epistolary composition. The 
books to be used were. Union Nos. 3, 4, 5 ; American First Class Book ; 
Smith's Arithmetic ; Murray's abrid^rement of English Grammar, and 
Woodbridge's small Geography. Walker's Dictionary was tlie standard 
for pronunciation. 

The monitorial system, after a fair trial of a few years, was abandoned. 

During the year 1828, a school Ibr colored children was established, 
the teacher receiving $400 per annum. This school was opened on 
Meeting street. At a subsequent period (1837), another school was 
opened on Pond street. In 1865, both schools were abolished, since 
which time colored children have attended school with the whites. 
. In 1829, Noyes's system of penmanship was introduced, and teachers 
were directed to instruct their pupils how to make pens. They were 
also directed " not to permit any scholar to learn or practice an}' orna- 
mental penmanship at school in school hours." 

A Geneual View of Education — Its Methods. 

There were many points touching the subject of education which had 
not yet been wrought into a system that might with confidence be ac- 
cepted. What to teach? IIow to teach? and how should discipline be 
administered? were questions that needed further elucidation. It was 
believed by the friends of education that the public schools could be 
greatly benefited b}- presenting to teachers such methods of instruction 
and discipline as experience had proved to be successful. In this view, 
a meeting of gentlemen interested in the cause of education was held in 
the Providence Town House, in May, 1831, at which President Wayland 
presided. At this meeting two committees were appointed, one to con- 
sider and report upon lyceums and similar institutions, then in vogue, 
designed to promote the cause of popular education ; and the other to 
consider and report upon the then present state of schools, and what im- 
provement, if any, could be made in discipline and instruction. At an 
adjourned meeting. May 17th, 1832, both committees submittcil reports, 
which were accepted and a motion made that they be printed. The first 
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committee withdrew their report, and that of the second committee was 
published. It was from the pen of Oliver Angell, an experienced edu- 
cator, and is here preserved as u part of the tale of the past : 

**The committee appointed * to take into consideration the present state of 
schools, and to report {generally thereon; and also what improvement, if any, 
can be made in the discipline or Instruction thereof,' beg leave to report : — 

** That in pursuance of the object for which they were appointed, it appeared 
to them necessary to obtain, if possible, ftom each town in the State, a state- 
ment of the number of schools, public and private ; th^ number of scholars in 
each ; what portion of the year the schools are continued, and what sum is 
annually appropriated by the town, in addition to the sum received ft'om the State, 
for the purposes of education. To obtain this information, they addressed circu- 
lars to respcetable individuals in each town, requesting a statement of the above 
mentioned particulars. Through the politeness of many of the gentlemen to 
whom these circulars were directed, and by personal inquiry, we are able to 
present the annexed detailed statement. 

The law establishing public schools in this State, is of recent date. It can- 
not, therefore, be expected that your committee will be able to state any facts 
showing the comparative increase of information further than may be deduced 
from the increased number of schools. Your committee perceive, both Irom the 
reports which they have received fVom the several towns and from personal 
observation, that the system of public schools has not yet acquired that stability 
and uniformity which it undoubtedly will attain, after a little more experience 
and a more general interchange of opinions and feelings on the subject of edu- 
cation, between the intelligent and influential citizens of the different towns. 
If some regular plan could be devised by which this mutual interchange of views 
on this important subject might be promoted, your committee think it would 
greatly facilitate the progress of education through the State. 

** We find that in some of the districts there are not yet convenient houses or 
rooms provided for the accommodation of the schools, but this deficleucy will 
probably soon be supplied. Considerable diftlculty has also been experienced in 
some towns in the location of school-houses so as to meet the couvenience of 
the inhabitants. When the deficiency in school-houses shall be remedied, the 
diflUculties attending their location removed, and a regular and systematic plan 
established in every town, the benefits resulting to the community from this best 
of all establishments of our State, will become more obvious. 

** In this stage of our report, we find it necessary to advert to a subject which 
we deem of primary importance : we allude to the qualijications of tporhers. 
However numerous may be our schools, and however munificent may be the 
appropriations, either by the legislature or the towns, if i)laced under the man- 
agement of unqmdified or unskilful teachers, much of the benefit which might 
otherwise result from them must inevitably be \o>t. The impropriety of placing 
any person of immoral chnrartur In charge of a school, is so obvious that we 
think any comments upon this point unnecessary We believe that the good 
sense and virtue of the citizens of this State will be a sufticient barrier to every 
imposition of this nature. But a good moral character, although indispens- 
able, is not the only qualification of a teacher. To be useful and successt\]l, he 
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most have a good knowledge of what he attempts to teacli to others, as well as 
judgment and skill In the manner of teaching. We are aware of the difiiculty 
which exists in procuring teachers possessing all the requisite qualilicatlons. It 
is a difflculty not peculiar to this State, l)ut exists in a greater or less degree in 
every State and prol)ably in every town. We are sensil)le, also, thai the compen- 
sation usually allowed to teachers, especially in country schools, is not and, IVom 
the nature of the case, cannot be such as always to command tlic best talents. 
But those who may be obtained for the moderate compensation thus allowed, 
might render themselves much more useful were they to take as much pains In 
preparing themselves, as is deemed necessary in almost any other employment 
in life. In one, at least, of our sister States, an institution has been establishe<l 
for the express purpose of qualifying young men for teaching. Perhaps this is 
the only feasible means of remedying the dellciency which is at present so much 
a matter of complaint. 

** It is a position well establislied that, ** on the early and correct education of 
youth, depends the ultimate success of every rati(mal enterprise for the intellect- 
ual and moral improvement of man." On this early and correct education 
depend, also, In a great measure, the preservation of our li!)erlies and the con- 
tinuation ol the present free institutions of our country. Deeply impressed, 
therefore, with the importance of the occupation, both in a moral and political 
point of view, your committee would present the >ui)ject of the (pialiflcations of 
teachers as one deserving the most serious and attentive consideration. 

** Respecting the branches to be taught in our public schools, your connnlttee 
would hazard a very few remarks. While we admit that spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic are the most essentiuL and although we would by no 
means, have any others introduced to the exclusion or detriment of any one of 
these, we, nevertheless, think there is an error in limiting the schools exclusively 
to these branches. More than these can be successfully taught in almost every 
school in our State. It is true that in some of our public schools, graunnar and 
geography are partially taught, but ihhi in not enough: the standard of our 
schools should be raised; the branches should be extended, at least, so far as 
that those of every day use in life, may be embraced. There are but few i)ersons 
who have not occasion, in the coui*se of their lives, to express their ideas on 
paper, either in an epistolary, or some other form, yet how ollen is it the case 
that when a necessity exists for an attempt of tliis kind the task is entered upon 
with the greatest reluctance ft'om a co!isciousness of Inability to writ(; with any 
degree of correctness. We submit it, therefore, as a very impf)rtant ([uestion to 
school committees, whether in every school, excepting tliose for very young 
children, the more advanced scholars should not be taught to express their ideas 
in tt^ritiufj, and the proper method of arranging sentences. A very little pnictice 
in youth will render the task of writing a common letter comparativel)* easy. 
Most of us are tVefiuent witnesses of the deplorable deficiency which exists in 
this particular. A proper use of the capitals and some general rult s Ibr pointing 
sent^Mices, are very readily learned at school; but it not learned there, they are 
seldom learned at all; and whenever, in afterlife, a written communication is 
required, this deticiency in their early education is most sorely felt. 

** Another essential, and as we think indispensable acquirement, is a know- 
ledge of accounts, but of this we shall say more in conue< tiou with another 
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subject. All these and more, it is believed by your committee, may be advauta- 
geoiKsly taught in our public schools, without detriment to the more elementary 
branches. Teachers frequently complain that they have no time for such 
exercises ; but we would earnestly recommend to them to make the attempt. 
If school committees should require these branches to be taught in their schools- 
teachers, if not already qualified, would find it necessary to prepare themselves 
to teach them. 

** Upon the question, * whether any, and if any, what improvement may be 
made in the discipline or Instruction of schools,' your committee do not hesitate 
to reply, that It is decidedly their opinion mnch improvement may be made both 
in the discipUne and mode of instruction now generally adopted In our public 
schools. The committee are aware that this is a delicate subject, and in the few 
remarks they may offer they feel constrained to speak cautiously. They cannot 
forbear, however, suggesting a few things in relation to this part of their duty 
without presuming to censure, or to prescribe in what manner ever}' school shall 
be taught and governed. 

"There are two extremes into which communities as well as individuals are 
apt to fall. The one Is a hasty adoption of every new thing which happens to 
be cried up as an improvement; the other is a pertinacious adherence to old 
established customs and usages, however obvious their inconvenience or their 
defects. To these extremes, schools for elementary education have been i)ecul- 
larly subject. While In some of them, no one system has been pursued long 
enough to test Its utility or unfitness, in others It has been deemed almost 
sacrilegious to depart a single step ftom the ancient mode of instruction and 
government. Either of these extremes is unspeakably injurious to the cause of 
education. That great improvements have been made both in the means and 
method of imparting Instruction to youth, it is believed none who have been at 
all conversant with the subject will deny; but in many places, a rooted attach- 
ment to established rules and preconceived notions have prevented the benefits 
which might have resulted ft*om the adaption of these improvements. Why is 
it, we would ask, that so many teachers have failed in their attempts to com- 
municate instruction to the youthftil mind? Why have so many parents and 
patrons of schools so much cause to lament the 111 success of their exertions in 
endeavoring to promote the education of their children? Your committee think 
It has been owing in a great measure, to mistaken views on the subject. We 
think there has been a mistake both in the theory and practice of teaching. 
Instead of considering and treating children as rational beings, strongly actuated 
by the passions of shame, of pride, of emulation, of hope and despair; instead 
of reflecting that they possess a mind in embryo, susceptible of deep and lasting 
impressions made upon it through the medium of the above named passions, 
we very much fear they are too often considered and treated as beings entirely 
passive ; as incapable of receiving any Impressions but such as are forced upon 
them by a compulsory process. 

"The passion of /prrr is one which children manifest earlier and more distinctly 
than any other. This has been seized upon as we think Injudiciously by some 
teachers, as if it were the only avenue by which approaches could be made to the 
nnderstanding of the child. Acting upon this principle, it is easy to see what 
must be the course of discipline and instruction. The teacher at once arrays 
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himself in terror, and the whole business of teaching and governing innst be a 
system of coercion. Our opinion is, that where this system is pursued, there is 
great danger of creating in the pupils a morbid sensibility, a stubborness of 
temper, a hatred of the school and whatever is connected with it. It operates 
as a check upon all the better feelings of the scholar, and it will be a fortunate 
circumstance if It does not create a hardened indifference to improvement of 
every kind. On the subject of corporal punishment we fear to express all we 
feel. As a system of government it is decidedly objectionable, and we think if 
it must tee used, it should be used only as a last resort. 

**It belongs not to us to point out all that we consider faults, either in teach- 
ing or discipline, but we will briefly express our views respecting some of those 
faults which have a tendency to defeat the ends for which public schools have 
been established. We have no hesitation in stating what we consider one of 
the greatest faults in teaching, and the one fi'om which almost all others spring: 
it is a departure, from nature. Children may be compared to young and tender 
plants. When we wish to rear these in the utmost perfection what course do 
we pursue? We surely would not heap upon them piles of rubbish, for this we 
know would crush them at once. Neither would we pour upon them a constant 
deluge of water, which would soon destroy their vitality. Even * the sturdy 
oak which defies the tempest,' springs from a tender and pliant twig, which may 
be easily destroyed or fashioned to an unshapely shrub. While the vital sap of 
the young tree is passing from its root to its branches, do we surround it with 
snow and ice to promote its growth? Should we not rather cherish ever>' 
spontaneous effort and gently clip those excrescences which would render the 
tree unsightly or unflruitfUl? Let it not be said the two cases are not analogous. 
If the principle be applied to the physical powers of children wo know it is 
correct. And why not as applicable to their mental powers? 

** If parents and teachers, in their attempts to communicate knowledge to 
the youthful mind, and to train up children to usefulness and rcspect^ibility in 
life, would closely adhere to the principles followed by the experienced fanner and 
the skilful horticulturist in rearing their grain, their plants and their trees, they 
could scarcely fail of success. An obvious departure IVoni those principles is 
the practice too common both with parents and teachers of crowding the memory 
of children with a mass of unintelligible matter, answering no other purpose 
than to display the wonderful memory of the wonderful child, while every other 
faculty of the mind is left uncultivated and unfostered. We view it as a matter 
of the first conse(iuence in teaching, that nothing be presented to the mind of 
the scholar which he cannot understand. Whatever is unintelligible is not only 
useless, but its effect upon his mind is decidedly bad. 

** It-is an axiom that those means are best which are best fitted to accomplish the 
end proposed. The design of education undoubtedly is, to develop, strengthen and 
bring to maturity the mental powers, to give them a right direction, and thus to 
prepare youth for the scenes and duties of active life. What then are the 
means best adapted to the accomplishment of this great end? Surol}' not those 
which call into exorcise one single faculty of the mind only, while all the rest 
are left to spring up spontaneously, or to rest in total inaction. Viewing it, there- 
fore, as absolutely essential that in teaching, all these powers should be brought 
into exercise, your committee would recommend oral instruction as best fitted 
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to produce this important result. By this mode of teaching, children are neces- 
sarily led into the habit of thuil^ing and reasoning upon every thing they learn. 
What they do lear i, therefore, they learn intellectually and not mechanically. 

** We think this mode of teaching furnishes many opportunities of imparting 
useful instniction, which are not presented by the other mode. We do not, 
however, by this recommendation, mean to imply that books ought to be dis- 
pensed witli in teaching. On the contrary, we think them useful auxiliaries and 
absolutely essential in every school. But we think books are too closely adhered 
to, especially in ihv departments of arithmetic, geography and grammar. We 
believe these may i)e taught, and much more successfully and practically taught, 
by oral instruction, using the books merely for reference. The time devoted to 
committing to memory the solid contents of books, we think not the most 
usefully employed. Time, to children, is all important. In those towns where 
schools are continued through the year, and where children have the opportunity 
of attending them constantly ft-om infancy upward, the^oss of a portion of their 
time may not prove a very serious calamity, although even under these circum- 
stances it ought if possible to be avoided. But in the country towns, where 
schools are supported but a part of the year, this loss is a very serious evil. 
Where a scholar has the privilege of attending school but three mouths in the 
year, and is obliged to lose a considerable portion of that time by unskilful 
teaching, his progress must necessarily be slow, and he wil^ probably feel the 
embarrassments resulting from this loss of time, throughout his whole life. On 
the subject of teaching arithmetic, we would simply suggest the expediency of 
dispensing with the use of manuscript ciphering books, especially in schools of 
limited duration, and that most if not all arithmetical questions be proposed 
directly by the teacher ; that these questions be of a practical nature, designed 
to habituate the pupil to a readiness of calculation in the ordinary concerns of 
life. When scholars are sufficiently familar with the ftindamental rules of arith- 
metic, and their hand-writing will admit of it, we would recommend to them 
the subject of book-keeping as a valuable substitute for their manuscript 
ciphering books. This is a branch of knowledge of so great and so general 
utllit}' that we cannot forbear recommending it to school committees as a branch 
that should be taught in every school. Book-keeping by single entry ^ is very 
easily learned, and when learned will probably never be forgotton. We think 
much time may be saved to the pupil also. In the study of geograph}' and gram- 
mar, by adopting the oral method of teaching them. This method may require 
more exertion and labor in the teacher, but his remuneration will be the more 
rapid advance of his scholars. 

**In connetrtion with what we have already stated on the subject of intellect- 
ual teaching, we take the liberty to recommend, as a most valuable auxiliary, 
the simple scfuffd-apparatus, designed to elucidate the elementary principles of 
astronomy, natural philosophy and mechanics. In the schools where tlds has 
been used, ii has produced the happiest results. 

**Our only apology for entering thus far into the details of teaching is, an 
earnest desire that the youth of our State may enjoy all the advantages intended 
by our legislators from the invaluable establishment of public schools. We 
have not con?idcred ourselves as censors of the schools, neither have we 
intended to express our views in the spirit of dictation. The suggestions we 
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have made have arisen from no personal or local feelings, but from a wish to 
discharge the duties entrusted to us under a conviction of their importance to 
the commuulty. 

** Upon a review of the subject, your committee And much cause for congratu- 
lation in the increased and increasing means of education in the State. There 
is not a town in which all the children may not have the means of acquiring a 
common school education, and when we consider the nature of our institutions, 
and how much their preservation depends on the general spread of information 
and on the correct morals of our youth, we have much cause to rejoice at the 
present favorable prospects, and we look forward to the period when Rhode 
Island shall be as celebrated for the facilities afforded to education as she now is 
for her industry and manufactures. 

*' Respectfully submitted, 

"Oliver Axoelt, 

" For the Committee." 

The Schools Unpkr a City Charter. 

In 1832, llie town of Providence commenced a chartered existence as 
a city. The change from the more primitive forms under wliich its af- 
fairs had been conducted, in nowise militated against the interests of 
the public schools. In some respects an advantage was gained, espe- 
cial!}' in matters requiring promiH action. In the first Mayor, Hon. 
Samuel W. Bridgham, the cause of public education found a devoted and 
enlightened supporter In his inaugural a<1dres8 he expressed himself in 
the following words : 

Under the act establishing ft*ee schools, passed by the General Assembly In 
January, A. D. 1828, it is necessary that an appropriation to a certain extent 
should be made by the city, for the purpose of supporting such schools, in order 
to entitle the city to receive out of the State treasury its proportion of the 
money appropriated by the legislature to that object. I therefore recommend 
tliis subject to your early attention. It is a subject of the deepest interest to 
the community. In a free government, education, which elevates the mind, 
dittuses virtue, and leads to virtue, is the surest foundation of IVeedom and 
public safety. Without free schools a portion of the community are cast into 
obscurity, and oftentimes intellect of the first order is lost to its possessor and 
to the world. Children of the poor as well as of the rich, ought to be instructed 
l)oth in letters and in morals, and no state of society can, in my opinion, excuse 
the neglect of it. The opulent cannot bestow a portion of their wealth more 
benevolently, nor, I humbly conceive, more for their true interest than by apply- 
ing it to this object If they wish to live in a community peaceably, orderly, 
free from excess, outrage and crime, let them promote by their wealth and their 
influonce the cause of education. They will find both their interest and their 
happiness in it. By looking over the catalogue of offenders it will be found 
that vice of every kind and degree most generally springs flrom ignorance. The 
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want of learning and of moral instruction generally leads to idleness, to dissi- 
pation and to crime, and often ends in ruin. The town of Providence lias taken 
a lead in the good work of education, highly honorable to the community, 
♦ * * And I hazard the assertion that few, if any, institutions of the kind in 
our country are better established, regulated and conducted, or prove more 
useful to the public." 

The first school committee iintler the charter was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Samuel W. Brulgham, President: Dexter Thurl»er, 
Charlea Holden, John H. Ormsbee, William T. Grinnell, Henry R. Green, 
Asa Mcsser, George Curtis, Moses B. Ives, Robert H. Ives, Peter Pratt, 
Thomas H. Webb, Frederick A. Farley, William Aplin, George Baker, 
Alexis Caswell, David Pickering, Pharcellus Church, Robert Knight, 
Robert E. Patteson. 

** In August, 1835, a special effort was made in the school committee to im- 
prove the character and increase the number of schools under their care. It 
was urged by some of the members of that body, that the establishing of a high 
school, in which the older and more advanced boys might pursue the higher 
branches of an English education, would tend to Improve the grammar schools. 
It was urged that the removal of these pupils ft'om the grammar schools would 
allow the masters to devote their attention to the mass of their scholars, instead 
of to a few already advanced beyond the common studies, and engaged in pur- 
suing the higher branches. It was also urged that the est^iblishment of a high 
school would afford a healthftil stimulus to the boys in the grammar schools, 
and urge them onward in their studies, in order that they might become quali- 
fied for admission to such a school. 

** The subject was referred to a special committee with instructions to exam- 
ine into the expediency of having a * free high school * established, and to re- 
port the result of their examination. This committee presented a report in the 
form of a series of resolutions, which were adopted by a vote of two-thirds oi 
the school committee. Among these resolutions was the following : ' 'i'hat it 
is highly desirable and expedient that a high school should be est^ibllshed in this 
city, for the instruction of young men in the higher branches of a good English 
education ; and that said high school be established by this committee, should 
a provision for the same be made by the city government.' 

The cit}^ council appears not to have been ready to f cccde to this 
recommendation, and voted that it was then inexpedient to establish a 
high school. 

In 1835, the salaries of masters were raised to 8600, and of ushers to 
$300 per aniium. The coir mittee in their report to the city council this 
year say : 

• Bamard*8 R. I. School Report, p. 
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** No measure has been omitted which they deemed necessary, and was in their 
power to adopt for the promotion of the good of the institutions of which they 
have had the superintendence. The time and labor of the committee have been 
largely taxed, but they do not complain of the burthen, deeming their efforts to have 
been made in a good cause, and trusting that those efforts will not prove to 
have been made in vain. They have visited the schools under their charge reg- 
ularly every quarter agreeably to law, and at other times according to their own 
rules, regulations and by-laws. The schools are now in as good condition, and 
promise as much usefulness, as at any former period." 

In 1836, female assistants were for the first time employed in the 
grammar schools. The ushers were not at once removed, but whenever 
vacancies occurred in their places they were filled by the appointment of 
two female assistants, at a salary of $175 per annum.* In the course of 
a 3 ear or two, all the ushers having resigned, female assistants were em- 
ployed in all the grammar schools of the city. About this time Goold 
Brown's Grammar, Field's Geography and Atlas, and the National Reader 
were introduced into the grammar schools, and Emerson's First Part and 
the American Popular Lessons were introduced into the primary schools.f 

Further Reconstruction Proposed. 

The arrangements made under the reconstruction of 1828, worked 
satisfactorily for several years ; but with the growth of population in 
Providence the schools became crowded to an extent requiring relief by 
the erection of more school houses. Certain changes to give the schools 
increased efficiency were also needed. The Mechanics' Association, ever 
watchful of these interests, brought the subject to the attention of the 
city council early in 1837, in an earnest memorial written by George 
Baker, Esq., President of the Association, and for many j ears an active 
member of the school committee. It was a clear-sighted paper, looking 
to present and future wants, and as a part of the history of the public 
schools specially valuable, showing as it does the common sentiment of 
the bod y he represented, and the readiness of its members, who com- 

•The first female appointed to this position was Miss Avis ,W. Lockwood. She had 
been preceptress of the girls' school established in the fourth district in 1827, and was 
continued in the same place when that school was made a primary, in 1828. 

fFrom 1828 to 1836, the teachers of the primary schools, so fiiras fescertained, were: 
Carr, Ann J. Ware, Sarah P. Church, Mary Ann Davis, Avis W. Lockwood, Har- 
riet Fisher, Eliza P. Delano, Sarah Pratt, Abby B. Thornton, Mary Godfrey, Emily Phil- 
lips, Hannah Famum, Ann Page, Rosa A. Grafton, Elizabeth E. Brown, Sarah A, Hay- 
ford, Eliza Thurbor, Buth Winchester, Abby S.Cooke, Abby B. Hayford, W. Walker, 

ElUabeth R. Little, Tillinghast (colored school). Almy E. Spauldlng, Diana Bragg, 

Barah W. Arnold, Emellne A. Vinton, Harriet Wood, Mary C. Bi*agg, L. G. Lincoln, Suaan 
Lincoln. 

12 
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posed " a large portion of the heads of families of the city," to cheerfully 
meet the increased expense to be incurred in carrying out the desired 
change. The memorial is as follows : 

**ToTnK City Council of the City ok Pro\t[dence: 

**The undersigned, in behalf of the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers, respectfully represent : That 

** At a meeting of the Association, held on Monday evenhig, January 30, 1837, 
the accompanying resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Besolvedj That no subject can be of more importance to the inhabitants of 
this city, than the education of the rising generation. 

Beaolvedj That as the members of this Association were the pioneers in the 
establishment of the public schools, they manifested a most laudable zeal on 
tliat subject. 

^^Eesolvedj That the public schools of this city come ftir short of the wants of 
the community, and are much inferior in their character to the public schools in 
the neighboring cities. 

** Besolved, That the public schools can and ought to be made equal to the 
private schools, so far as relates to the common branches now taught. 

** Be solved^ That two of the greatest evils now existing, as respects public 
school instruction, are the great number of scholars in each school, and the 
small salaries paid to the teachers. 

** Resolved, That an increased number of public schools ought to be established 
in this city as soon as practicable. 

** Resolvedy That a committee be appointed to draft a memorial to the city 
council, on the subject of public schools, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the select committee, to report at an adjourned meeting, to be held on 
Saturday evening next. 

"In accordance with said resolutions, the following memorial was reported 
and approved at the adjourned meeting, and directed to be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and presented to the city council. 

** Your memorialists have long considered that public schools, as at present 
conducted in this city, are wholly inadequate to the wants of the community, and 
fall far short of what might be expected from its present opulence. It is the 
opinion of this Association, that unless a more liberal system of public education 
is pursued, the children of the poorer classes nmst grow up in comparative ig- 
norance; and that the laxity of morals, and loss of an honest pride in their own 
capacities, which would result from this state of things, would more than out- 
weigh the Increased expense which would be necessary to arrest It. 

** Your memorialists have been struck with one fiict, to which they would re- 
spectfully solicit particular attention. It has been argued by some, (and perhaps 
the argument has attracted the consideration of your honorable body), that the 
instruction of youth in the public schools is a heavy tax upon the middling 
classes, without an adequate return, as they do not participate In the benefit of 
this public instruction. This argument, which is evidently weighty in the 
present condition of these schools, would be destroyed If they were raised to the 
condition desired by your memorialists. Why is it that the middling classes do 
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not become participants in tliis instruction? There is evidently but one reason. 
They perceive tliat tlie crowded state of the schools alone, would prevent proper 
attention to the pupil ; and they are aware that with the small sum which the 
instructors receive, it is difficult to procure and retain the services of competent 
persons to 1111 the station. But let the schools be made so numerous that the 
scholars may receive as mucli attention as they do in the private schools, and let 
the salaries be so large as to induce men of equal ability to take charge of them, 
and tliat which is now considered as a tax, would then be viewed as an alleyia- 
tlon of one of the heaviest burdens put upon the middling classes. 

" Your honorable body have, no doubt, in the consideration which you have 
given this subject, perceived how far we are behind our neighboring cities in this 
particular. Wliilst they are constantly aiming at perfection in their ft-ee school 
system, we have been at a stand, or retrograding. To us, this is a matter of 
serious concern, inasmuch as in proportion to our inferiority in this particular 
we are liable to become inferior in every other matter which requires Intelligence, 
industry and enterprise. 

** In evidence of these statements. It Is found that the number attending public 
schools in this city. In 1836, w^as, ------ 1,456 

Private schools, - - - - - . - - 3,236 

Attending no school, - 1,604 

Amount actually paid for public schools from June, 1836, to 
June, 1830, by the city, .... $6,936 34 

By the State, - 1,524 65 

$7,461 99 

" Amount paid for private school instruction, over - - - 20,000 00 ' 
Numi)er attending public schools In Boston, In 1836, - 8,847 
Number attending private schools, .... 4,000 
Amount paid for public schools, ----- 88,000 00 
Amount paid for private schools, - 100,000 00 

*' There are about 60 per cent, more attending private school instruction than 
public, in this city ; while In Boston, three-fifths of the whole number, 12,848, 
are attending the public schools. 

< * Boston, containing a population of about 80,000, pays $88,000 ; and Providence, 
whose population is about 20,000, pays $7,461. Should Providence pay $22,000, 
instead of the sum above stated, her public schools might then be equal In stand- 
ing, and perhaps nearly adequate to the actual wants of the community. 

" To remedy the defect In our present system, your memorialists would suggest 
that a gi-adc of schools be established between the primary and writing schools, 
for reading, writing and arithmetic only, the design of which Is to give a thor- 
ough instruction in these branches to those children whose parents need their 
services at as early an age as twelve or thirteen years, and who, under the 
present arrangement, are compelled to leave school with a very superficial 
knowledge of those branches which are so necessary for obtaining a livelihood 
In any business. It must be obvious, that without a thorough knowledge of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, the purposes of education are not, In any Im- 
portant degree, answered. And they would fdrther suggest, that in addition to 
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grammar and geography, now taught in the writing schools, such of the higher 
branches should be added as might be deemed most useful. 

**To effect an essential refonn in our public school system, great expense must 
necessarily be incurred ; and your memorialists, who represent a large portion 
of the heads of families of the city, would meet this increased expense with 
hearty encouragement. They need but the assurance that the schools shall be 
adequate to the purposes of education, to stimulate them to unremitting efforts 
for their support and maintenance ; and they feel confident that they would be 
met with corresponding efforts on the part of the inhabitants of the city generally. 

" Your memorialists are convinced that the present is the time to commence 
this work of reform. The amount which will be received fi*om the government, 
and devoted to education, will considerably alleviate the expense in the outset; 
and the inhabitants of the city are now so well convinced of the necessity of ef- 
fort, that any appropriations for this object would no doubt meet with their 
approbation. 

George Baker, President. 

** Samuel Tingley, Jr., Secretary." 

This memorial, replete witii just views, was received by the city council 
witii marked respect, and referred to a committee who subsequently re- 
ported a plan for the improvement of the schools ; but the provisions of 
it being unsatisfactor}', a second plan was presented, comprehending 
tweke primary, eight intermediate, and four upper schools — the primary 
to occupy the place of those now bearing that name, the intermediate to 
rank with grammar schools, and the " upper schools " to be practicall}' 
equivalents for a high school. A salary bill was agreed upon, which, 
with the school plan, was sent to the board of aldermen for their concur- 
rence. By that bod}' the schools were diminished to twenty, and the 
salaries reduced about ten per cent. 

With these modifications the bill was returned to the common council, 
who refused to concur. After frequent meetings and protracted debates, 
with no approximation to unit}', the board of aldermen devised a plan 
embracing ten primar}' schools, six intermediate schools, two upper 
schools, and two schools for colored children. This, when presented to 
the common council, was voted down b}* a large majority, and without 
any final decision the municipal year closed. 

The feeling on the school question was now stronger than ever. The 
election of aldermen and councilmen for the year 1837-38 turned some- 
what upon this question, and resulted in returning to the two boards a 
majority in favor of an entire reorganization of the public schools. 
Shortly after the organization of the city government a joint committee 
of both boards was appointed to take the subject of a new organization 
of the schools into consideration. A sub-committee from this committee 
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visited Boston, Salem, Lowell and New Bedford to gain such informa- 
tion as might be helpful in arriving at correct conclusions. On their 
rtturn the}* made a report to the c\iy council as follows : 

"To The City Council of the City of Providence: 

** Tlic Committee appointed to take into consideration the expediency of a new 
organization of the pnhlic schools, heg leave to report : 

** That the important suhject presented to the consideration of your committee, 
has ever been one of great and constant interest. In no former period of our 
history, has it excited more universal attention than at the present time. In this 
country, such has been the interest felt in the cause of education, that in aid of 
individual efforts, there have been legislative enactments establishing public 
schools. 

'* The tnie wealth of a community should always be deemed to be the mind 
and intelligence of its children. Other treasures are as dross compared with 
this. By means of the public schools, the poor boy of to-day, the orphan 
perhaps, may become the man of influence of to-morrow, and what legacy so 
good, so fraught with lasting beneflts as education ! 

" Our public schools should be sustained, if sustained at all, by a liberal 
policy. Neither the indigent nor the sick have higher claims upon us than the 
ignorant. On a subject of such vital importance to this community, may we 
not rcasonat)ly indulge the hope, that it will yet become the ambition of Its 
citizens to enmlate each other In the good work. 

The system of public Instruction In this country, generally commences at 
the age of four years. Whether it ought not to begin at an earlier period, is a 
question which has been more or less discussed. Certain It Is, that the earliest 
moment should be seized for Imparting moral and Intellectual culture to the 
Infant mind. Experiments which have been made, show that Instruction may 
be given at an age much earlier than that recognized for the admission of child- 
ren Into our public schools. Whether It would be an. Improvement In the system 
of Instruction adopted in this city, to create a certain number of Infant schools, 
Is a consideration worthy of public attention. The free operation of our schools 
Is doubtless Impeded, and the Instruction of the pupils greatly restricted, in 
consequence of the number of those who are continually entering the writing 
schools, with but a partial knowledge of the flrst rudiments. If Infant schools, 
for the benefit of children from the age of three to five years, were established, 
a positive advantage would be gained to the primary and writing schools. Many 
of us have spent an occasional hour In an Infant school.' In those cradles of 
learning, the eye views nothing that is depraved ; the ear is there unassailed by 
by the language of Impiety ; a universal glow of pleasure is depicted on every 
countenance. Children are there made happy, because they are Instructed to be 
good. Into such schools are Introduced children of the tenderest age, who 
\y come at once the recipients of kindness, and who are led along by gentle 
steps to the portals of knowledge. 

" To have good schools. It Is necessarj' they be provided with good teachers. 
We fear the office of teacher will never attain to that rank In society which it 
ought, until It Is rewarded by the best salaries, In order that it may be coveted 
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by the best talents. For the purpose of improvin^r their pecuniary condition, 
educated men will ever be ready to abandon a calling which subjects them to 
severe duties, without an adequate reward. Pay to teachers something more 
than the means of a bare subsistence for their labors, and their services will be 
secured, their ambition stimulated, and your schools improved. 

"Every thing connected with education, should be made attractive to the 
child. The school-house, to which he is accustomed to go, should be such as to 
harmonize with the nature of his mind. In its exterior or interior aspect, it 
should never present a repulsive character. Instead of being unsightly and 
unclean, it should be the reverse. Consecrate the spot where your children 
are to spend so many hours of their existence, to good order, beauty of arrange- 
ment, and general neatness, and they will be grateflil for the attention bestowed, 
and will be seen resorting there for pastime as well as for study. 

** In the opinion of your committee, it will be found eminently useful to estab- 
lish a superintendent of the public schools. In the plan of instruction herewith 
submitted for consideration, such an officer is incorporated. It must be obvious 
to every one, that an individual well qualified for such a station, might carefully 
survey the whole ground, and understand from time to time its actual condition. 
It should be the duty of such an officer, to have a knowledge of all the children 
in the city, especially those of the poorer classes. It would be within the sphere 
of his influence, to lead the minds of parents and guardians to a more compre- 
hensive sense of their duty. It should be his province to confer with the 
teachers, and to submit to the school committee a cjuarterly report, exhibiting 
the condition of the schools, and of all such matters relating to the general 
subject, as its importance would suggest. Create such an officer^ with a salary 
sufficient to enable him to devote his whole time to the duties of his office, and 
much will have been done towards sustaining the character of the plan of 
instruction which may be adopted. 

"In conclusion, the committee offer the following resolutions : 

" 1st. That it is expedient that the number of schools In this city be 
increased to seventeen, not including the schools for children of color. 

" 2d. That it is expedient that said schools be of the following descriptions, 
viz. : 

" One high school, six grammar and writing schools, ten prlmarj' schools. 

"3d. That In the opinion of the city council, no child ought to be admitted 
into the primary schools at a less age than four years ; Into the grammar and 
writing schools at a less age than seven years ; nor Into the high school at a 
less age than twelve years, unless by special permission of the school com- 
mittee. 

" 4th. That In the opinion of the city council, no pupil ought to remain in 
the high school, longer than three years unless by special permission of the 
school committee and In no case unless the same Is not ftill. 

" 5th. That In the opinion of the city council, the principal of the high 
school, should be paid one thousand dollars per annum ; the assistant teacher 
seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum ; the masters of the grammar and 
writing schools, eight hundred dollars per annum; two assistant female 
teachers, two hundred dollars per annum; the principals of the primary 
schools, two hundred and fifty dollars per annum ; the assistant teachers, one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars per annum. 
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6th. That In the opinion of the city council, it Is expedient to establish a 
superintendent of the public schools. 

" 7th. That in the opinion of the city council, the superintendent of the public 
schools, should be paid a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum. 

** 8th. That the high school should be instituted for the purpose of fitting 
young men for college, and for perfecting those who are not intended for a 
collegiate course of study, in the branches of a good English education. 

" 9th. That It Is expedient that the high school shall be open for candidates 
ftrom all the schools In the city, once a year, viz. : on the next 
succeeding the exhibition of the schools In ; and that 

for admission Into the high school, candidates flrom the public schools shall 
have preference over all others. 

All of which Is respectfully submitted, 
** J. L. Hughes, 
Stephen T. Olney, 



September 25, 1837." 

This report, which was printed and widely distributed among the free- 
men of the city, was the signal for a renewal of the discussion, both of 
the advantages and disadvantages of a reconstruction of the public free 
school system, bringing out the strongest arguments of friends and 
opponents. These discussions were propitious. " The advocates of a 
new organization insisted on a radical change in the whole system. 
They asked for a new classification of the schools into primary and 
grammar schools, and a high school. They likewise urged the necessity 
of new plans for the instruction and supervision of the schools. Elabo- 
rate arguments were adduced to show that it would be more economical 
for the city to make liberal provisions for ver^' good public schools, than 
to continue to expend small sums for ver^- poor schools."* 

Conspicuous in these discussions and labors were John L. Hughes and 
Simon Henry Greene, the former a member of the school committee, 
and both members of the common council. Hon. Selh Padelford, then 
also a member of the common council, and subsequently for fifteen 
years a member of the school commit tee; and always a devoted friend 
to popular education, rendered valuable services during this contest. 
These gentlemen, and others not named associated with them, succeeded 
in securing the adoption of A bill providing for a new organization 
and the future government of the public scliools in the city of Provi- 
dence." The bill is here presented as an important part of this narrative : 



Henry Anthony, 
Amherst Everett, 
Seth Padelford, 
James E. Butts, 



Committee. 



• It l8 due to the opponents of roOrganizaiion to say, that tholr hostility appears to 
have been based mainly upon the increase J expense involved in the change. 
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"An Ordinance in relation to Public Schools. 

" Section 1. Be it ordained by tlie city council of tlie city of Providence, 
tliat from and after the 7th day of September, A. D. 1838, the number of public 
schools in said city shall be seventeen ; (not including schools for colored chil- 
dren,) and that said schools shall be of the following description, to wit : one 
high school, six grammar and writing schools, ten primary schools. And that 
free instruction shall be therein given to the children of all the inhabitants of 
said city who may see fit to avail* themselves thereof; subject only to the rules 
and regulations hereinafter contained and provided for. 

Sec. 2. That each primary school shall be under the care of a principal, 
and one assistant teacher, and the rudiments of an English education shall be 
taught therein. That each grammar and writing school shall be under the care 
of a master, and at least two female assistant teachers, or one male assistant 
teacher, at the discretion of the school committee; and the ordinary branches of 
an English education shall be taught therein. That the high school shall be un- 
der the care of a preceptor, and one or more assistant teachers, and thorough in- 
struction shall be given therein in all the branches of a good English education ; 
and instruction shall also be given therein to all the pupils whose parents or 
guardians may desire It, In all the preparatory branches oi axilassical education. 

** Sec. 3. The high school shall not at any time contain more than two hun- 
dred pupils ; of which number, not more than one hundred shall be females, ex- 
cept when the number of male pupils shall be less than one hundred ; In which 
case, an additional number of females may be admitted, until the school shall be 
filled, under such conditions as the school committee may prescribe. 

" Sec. 4. That no child who shall not have attained the age of four years, 
shall be admitted as a pupil Into a primary school. 

** That no chlid who shall not have attained the age of seven years, shall be 
admitted as a pupil Into a grammar and writing school, nor unless qualified im- 
mediately to enter uponlhe course of studies pursued therein. 

"That no child who shall not have attained the age of twelve years, shall be 
admitted as a pupil into the high school, nor unless qualified Immediately to en- 
ter upon the course of studies pursued therein. That no pupil shall remain In 
the high school more than three years. 

*' No child who shall not have attended a grammar and writing school for at 
least three years, shall be admitted to the high school when there Is a sufficient 
number of candidates In the grammar and writing schools qualified lor admission 
therein. But whenever there shall not be a sufficient number of such candidates, 
any child over the age of twelve years, may. If qualified, be admitted for such 
time as the school committee may determine. 

*' Sec. 5. That the school committee be, and they are hereby authorized and 
requested to appoint annually a superintendent of the public schools, who shall 
perform such duties In'relation to the public schools as said committee may fVom 
time to time prescribe. Said superintendent to be subject to removal at any 
time by the school committee. In case of Inability or mismanagement. 

** Sec. G. That there shall be a public exhibition in the last week of each 
school year, in some place to be designated by the school committee, by so many 
pupils of the highest class of each of the grammar and writing schools as may 
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be selected, in such mauuer as the school committee shall prescribe. There 
shall also be an annual public exhibition by the graduating class, and such other 
puplLs of the high school as may be selected by the school cf#mmlttee, or under 
their direction ; which exhibition shall take place on the Monday next preced- 
ing the first Wednesday In September. 

Skc. 7. That the first regular term ol all the schools In each school year, 
shall commence on the Monday next succeeding the second Wednesday In Sep- 
tember. 

" Sec. 8. That there shall be two public schools maintained exclusively for 
the Instruction of colored children ; each of which shall be under the care of a 
principal, and also of an assistant teacher, whenever, in the opinion of the school 
committee, the services of such assistant may be necessary ; and that ft*ce In- 
struction shall be therein given In the ordinary branches of an English eiiucation, 
to the children of all the colord Inhabitants of the city who may see fit to avail 
themselves thereof, subject only to the rules and regulations herein contained 
and provided for. 

Sec. 0. That the following annual salaries shall be paid to the superintendent 
and Instructors of the schools, respectively. In equal quarterly payments, to wit : 

*'To the superintendent, twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

*' To the preceptor of the high school, twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

* 'To each male assistant teacher of the high school, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

** To each female assistant teacher of the high school, five hundred dollars. 

** To each master of a grammar and writing school, eight hundred dollars. 

*' To each male assistant teacher of a grammar and writing school, four hun- 
dred dollars. 

*' To each female assistant teacher of a grammar and writing school, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 

** To each principal of a primary school, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

"To each assistant teacher of a primary school, two hundred dollars. 

** To each male principal of a school for colored children, five hundred dollars. 

** To each female principal of a school for colored children, two hundred dollars. 

** To each male assistant teacher of a school for colored children, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

*' To each female assistant teacher of a school for colored children, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

*' Sec. 10. That all moneys appropriated for the support of the public schools, 
shall be subject to the exclusive control of the school committee, who shall have 
fdll power to cause the same, or any part thereof, to be expended In any manner 
which they may deem most advisable, for the benefit and welfare of the schools, 
excepting so much thereof as will be f^om time to time required for the payment 
of the salaries cstabllsheil by this ordinance, and excepting also all such appro- 
priations as may be made for a specific purpose or purposes. Said committee 
shall also have full power and authority to alter, ft*om time to time, as they may 
deem expedient, the bounds of the several school districts, In order to provide 
suitable locations for such new schools as may hereafter be established by the 
city council, or to make a more eijual apportionment of pupils to the several 
schools. It shall be their duty to see that the school houses and estates are 
kept in proper repair ; to select and designate the best text books, and to pro- 
vide all such apparatus, and all other means of Instruction for all the schools, as 
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may be necessary for keeping the same in efficient operation, and for enabling 
the pupils to receive all the advantages therefrom which It Is the Intention of 
this ordinance to provide and secure. Said committee shall have and exercise 
a general discretionary power in all matters and things relating to the public 
schools, which are not specially provided for by this ordinance, or by the laws 
of this State, and not repugnant to said laws, or to the provisions of this or- 
dinance. 

** Sfx'. 11. That It shall be the duty of the aldermen and members of the com- 
mon council from each of the wards in the city, on or before the first Monday in 
May in each year, to recommend to the city council three candidates for election 
as members of the school committee for the ensuing municipal year, which 
recommendation shall be made by filing a list of the names of such candidates in 
the ofllce of the city clerk. 

" Sec. 12. That this ordinance be published three weeks successively in the 
semi- weekly Morning Courier^ Manufacturers' and Farmers' Journal ^ and Repub- 
lican Herald. 

** Passed April 9, 1838. A true copy : witness, 

»* Richard M. Field, City Clerk." 

Under this ordinance the primary and grammar schools went immedi- 
ately into operation. Subsequently an intermediate grade, such as 
recommended by the Mechanics' Association, was introduced. The 
high school, concerning which more will be said hereafter, was at a 
latter day added, and gave completeness to the course of stud}'. 

" Immediately after the adoption of this ordinance, the city council appointed 
a committee to examine all the public school-houses and estates, and instructed 
them to report at an early day, what alterations and additions would be neces- 
sary in order to carry the whole system into efliect. This committee pursuant 
to their instructions, made a thorough examination of all the old school-houses, 
and reported that they were * all unfit for use In their present condition, and 
were all either too small, too dilapidated, or too badly constructed to be worth 
repairing.' In June, 1838, another joint committee was appointed, with instruc- 
tions to report plans for new school-houses, and also to present estimates of the 
cost of erecting them on the different plans which the committee might lay 
before the city council In connection with a bill recommending the appointment 
of a building committee. This recommendation was adopted, and the building 
committee were authorized to cause such of the present public school-houses 
to be removed or taken down, and such new school-houses to be erected and 
ftimlshed, as may be necessary to carry into ftill operation the provisions of the 
ordinance." 

This liberal provision was at once improved, and within two years 
thirteen new school-houses were completed. " The first day on which 
the new system went into operation, more than a thousand pupils 
entered the public schools who had never been to one before. All the 
rooms were soon so crowded that it became necessary to establish 
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additional primary schools, and erect houses for their accommodation. 
Within two years the number of scholars in the public schools was more 
than doivUle that in attendance under the old system. The grammar 
schools were so full th t many pupils who were prepared to enter upon 
the course of studies therein pursued, could not be admitted." 

The first school committee chosen under the reorganization of 1838, 
comprised the following gentlemen : 



Samuel W. Bridgham, 


Thomas C. lloppin, 


William Aplin, 


Usher Parsons, 


AVilliam C. Barker, 


Caleb WUliams, 


Georjre Curtis, 


Hezekiah Antlion}', 


Moses B. Ives, 


Jesse Metcalf, 


Kobcrt 11. Ives, 


Joseph Cady, 


William G. Goddard, 


Richard E. Eddy, 


John F. Phillips, 


Joseph Veazie, 


Edward B. Hall, 


John S. Eddy, 


Thomas W. Dorr, 


Nathan Tyler, 


Seth Padelford, 


Buftis Claggett, 


John L Hughes, 


John Ames, 


Thomas R. Ilolden, 


Amherst Everett, 


Mark Tucker, 


Thomas R. Ripley, 


Benjamin Clifford, 


IIenr>' Anthony. 



This 3'ear the committee report that all the schools maintain a fair 
and respectable standing as at any former period, and though su8- 
ceptable of improvement still continue a source of much usefulness to 
the public." The next two years the schools are reported as follows : 

1830. '* The schools In the opinion of the committee, still maintain as fair 
and respectVible standing as at any time heretofore. * * * The schools 
are more numeiously attended than at any former period ; more room is there- 
fore re<iuired. * * * The annual increase of scholars must be expected to 
produce, correspondently, an annual increase of the expenses of the school." 

1840. Much additional time and attention of the committee have been occu- 
pied in the measures taken and pursued to carry into effect the revised plan of 
popular education adopted by the city council. The execution of that plan is 
now in a great state of forwardness. All the schools have been visited and ex- 
amined every (|uarter ajjreeably to the rules and regulations of the committee. 
In the opinion of the connnittee ver}' considerable genend improvement has been 
recently made under the new system, and ever^-thlng promises still further results 
favorable to the projrress of useful knowledge and moral discipline. * » * The 
committee deeming females to be preferable to males, for both principals and as- 
sistants in primary- schools, and for assistants in the grammar schools, all teach- 
ers of those descriptions are now females. The character and reputation of the 
schools are advancing, and that the confidence of the public In their usefulness is 
increasing, is evinced by the extraordinary increase in the number of pupils. 
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More scholars now belong to the schools than at any time since their establish- 
ment, and their increase far exceeds the increase of population." 

This year (1840,) the schools were deprived of another of their most 
reliable friends, by the death of Hon. Saniuel W. Bridgham, who 
departed this life on the morning of December 29th. He was graduated 
at Brown University in 1794, and in 1828 was elected chancellor. He 
chose the law for his profession, was admitted to practice in 1796, and 
at the time of his decease was the oldest member at the bar in Rhode 
Island. He was for several years attorney general, and speaker of the 
bouse of representatives. At the organization of the city government 
of Providence in 1832, he was chosen raaj-or, to which office he was 
annually re-elected for ei«jht consecutive years. During the same period 
he was president of the school committee. Through a long life he 
maintained a character for integrity and probity which secured him the 
confidence of all who knew him. The school committee, in a series of 
resolutions lamenting his death, say : *' That while we pa}- a passing 
tribute to his exemplar}^ virtues as a man, and to his tried fidelity as a 
magistrate, we desire more especially to recognize the relation in which 
he stood to the committee, and to express our sense of the impartiality 
with which for many years he presided over its deliberations, and of the 
cordial and efficient service which he rendered to the cause of pul)lic 
education in this city." As a further mark of respect for his character 
and services, the committee voted to attend his funeral in a bod}*, and 
ordered all the public schools of the cit}' to be closed on that occasion. 
The funeral took place on Thursday, December Slst, and was attended 
by the city government, by the bar, and by a large number of citizens 
desirous of testifying their respect for his memory. 

The report of the school committee for 1841 is minute in its details. 
Extracts from it are here copied, as showing the status of the schools 
at the close of the official year : 

"Report for 1841. 

** In rendering the account of their proceedings for the past year, prescribed 
by law, the school committee have great pleasure in being able to state to the 
city government, that our iraprovetl system of public education, so far as it has 
been carried into effect, has answered the just expectations of its friends, and 
has strongly recommended itself to the public favor. The most satisfactory 
evidence of this is a lar^e and continual increase of pupils in the schools. The 
pleasure which we take in making this communication is enhanced by the gratify- 
ing assurance, that a portion of this system, deemed of very great Importance, 
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and indispensable to the best success of tlie otlier parts of the system, after 
great delays, is about to be reduced to practice, by the erection of a hi^li school ; 
which we hope to see in operation before the end of another year, ample provi- 
sion, as it is understood, having been made for the cost of the building. 

** In addition to the regular quarterly meetings for the visitation and examina- 
tion of the grammar schools, the committee have held nine acyourned, or special 
meetings in the course of this year, — five less than in the year preceding ; - a 
difference which is explained by the unusual demand upon the time of the com- 
mittee in that year, for the consideration in detail, of a new code of by-laws and 
regulations, adapted to the changes that have been made In our plan of education. 
Tl>e average attendance at the meetings has been twenty-two of the thirty mem- 
bers, who compose the committee. 

** The whole number of school districts is six, and of schools nineteen, viz., 
six grammar schools, twelve primary schools, and one school for colored children, 
which combines the Instruction both of the grammar and, primary schools. The 
grammar schools have been transferred to the new and commodious buildings 
erected for them, with the exception of the school In the second district, which 
remains in the old building. This building has undergone considerable repairs 
to render its occupation less inconvenient to scholars and teachers ; and it is to be 
hoped, that before the end of the next year, the new house now in contemplation, 
at the corner of Angell and Prospect streets, will be completed, and that thus 
the Inhabittints of the second ward will equally participate in the improvements 
designed for the whole city. 

*' In consequence of a pressure of pupils upon some of the grammar schools, 
it was deemed necessary, in December last, to apply to the city council for leave 
to make use of the ward-rooms, for school purposes ; and a portion of the pupils 
in the third, fifth and sixth districts, were placed In these rooms, under the 
charge of an additional assistant for each, and with the supervision of the prin- 
cipal teacher. In the third district, it Is believed that the dlrtlculty will be obvi- 
ated by the erection of a larger building In the second district, and by altering 
the boundaries of the two districts, so as to equalize the attendance in each. In 
the fifth district the pressure has so far diminished, that the branch-school In the 
ward-room has been discontinued ; and it Is doubted whether It will be necessary 
to make use of the ward-room In the sixth district during the next quarter. 
It will be seen from this statement, that the attendance upon our schools Is 
somewhat fluctuating, though the number of scholars is largely on the increase. 
The high school will. In part, prevent the accumulation which now takes place 
In the grammar schools, by withdrawing, at stated periods, a considerable por- 
tion of their scholars ; so that the buildings now* erected for these schools may 
furnish the necessary accommodations for some years to come. But the time 
is probably not far distant, when it will be thought advisable to devote the 
ward-rooms to the primary schools, some of which are already too much 
crowded. The occupation of these rooms, by classes Intermediate between the 
primary and grammar schools, will afford relief to the latter; and may be found 
advantageous to both. 

The primary school In India street having been removed to the new house In 
East street, the building in which It was kept has been put in good repair, and 
surrendered to the proprietor, Hon. Nicholas Brown, to whose liberality we have 
been indebted for its occupation, without rent, for several years past. 
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** For the accommodation of the fourth and a part of the fltli district, a 
primary school was opened in Mathewson street ; and it has recently, for greater 
convenience, boen removed to the old school-house in Richmond street. 

"The whole number of school-houses belonii^ing to the city is eleven. The 
school for colored children and the primary school on Federal Hill, are kept In 
hired houses. 

" The number of teachers in the schools is forty- three — seven males and 
thirty-six females ; of whom it is due to justice to say, although of course they 
manifest various degrees of excellence, that, taken as a body, for the useful and 
faithful discharge of their laborious duties, they are entitled to great praise ; 
and, so far as we are able to speak from our own observation, will compare 
honorably with teachers of the same class in those places of New England, 
which are considered as having made the greatest advances In public education. 

** In the course of the year several changes have been made among the teachers, 
in consequence of resignations ; and it has become necessary to supply the 
places ot the grammar master In the second district, of two assistants in gram- 
mar schools, of two preceptresses of prlmar>' schools, and of three assistants In 
the same. 

** The whole number of scholars whose names have been entered on the books 
in the schools, during the last quarter, Is 3486, viz., 1363 in the primary schools, 
and 1623 In the grammar schools. The whole number at present belonging to 
the schools Is 3035, viz., 1674 to the primary, and 1361 to the grammar schools. 
The whole number present at the last quarterly examinations was 2791, viz., 1537 
in the primary, and 1254 in the grammar schools. The average daily attendance 
in all the schools is 2419, viz., 1260 in the primary, and 1159 in the grammar 
schools, leaving of course an average daily absence of 414 In the former, and of 
202 in the latter; In other words, of 25 percent. In the primary, and over 15 per 
cent. In the grammar schools. In the last annual report of the committee to 
the city government, it was stated, that at the quarterly examinations In May, 
1840, the number of pupils in attendance was 1977 ; which, when compared with 
the attendance at the examinations in May. 1841, already given, makes a gain In 
one year of 814. 

** In some of the best private schools, for larger children of both sexes, 
which we may adopt as standards of comparison in this case, the amount of 
daily absences is from ten to twelve per cent, of the whole number of pupils ; 
which makes a difference of from three to Ave per cent, against our grammar 
schools. So large an amount of absences is highly censurable, and can be 
Justlfleti by no excuses of sickness or -necessity; and it becomes a matter of 
great regret and concern, that so many parents and guardians should thus under- 
value and throw away the liberal provisions for public education made by the 
city. Besides the detriment to the pupils, thus unwarrantably absenting them- 
selves, a serious injury Is inflicted by them upon those who punctually and 
regularly attend the schools, by deranging the classification, and by interrupt- 
ing the uniform progress In the same studies which are so essential to success, 
and without which the best plans, and the most ample endowments may be set 
at naught and rendered comparatively inefficient. The remedy for the evil 
complained of, is with the people themselves. Such a thing as compulsory 
education forms no part of our legal system. When the extent of the duties 
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imposed on the school committee is considered it cannot be reasonably expected 
that they should undertake tlie additional task of going from house to house, to 
urge the delinquent to come in, and partake of the neglected advantages of pul>- 
lic instruction. All that the members of the committee can do in this way, they 
will do cheerfully ; but they must mainly depend upon the good sense and good 
feelings of the mass of their fellow citizens for the just appreciation and hearty 
adoption of a school system, which tends, without partiality or exclusion, to 
the public welfare, and is thus commended to the voluntary and cheerful support 
of the whole community. 

** It would be interesting, if possible, to ascertain what portion of the youth- 
ftil population of Providence are receiving instruction in all the schools, both 
public and private. The number of children in this city between the ages of 
four and fifteen years, as nearly as it can be obtained from the census of the 
United States for 1840, is 5207. The whole number of scholars at present 
belonging to our public schools, as before stated, is 3035, leaving 2232 children, 
a part of whom are receiving instruction at private expense. A resolution was 
communicated some time since by the committee, suggesting a small appropria- 
tion for the expense of making the requisite inquires but it received attention 
from only one branch of the city council. 

** The whole amount received from the city during the past year for the 
expenses of the public schools is $12,877.07; from the State $3,818.20- total 
810,195.87. Of this amount $13,175 have been expended for instruction, includ- 
ing the compensation of the superintendent ; and $3,020.87 for rent, fuel and other 
items, including about $1,200 for repairs on school-houses, aud for Mxtures. 
The expenditure of the city, as aforesaid, for education is at the rate of $1.33^ 
a quarter, or $5.34 per annum for each scholar belonging to the schools. The 
rate in the city of New York, as appears by a recent statement, is 85 per annum 
for each scholar. In Boston it is much larger ; and, in general, the expenses of 
the larger towns in Massachusetts, on the same account, are much greater in 
proportion to population than those of this city. Before the close of another 
year we hope to obtain more precise information on the subject of the compara- 
tive cost of education in different places, and to comnmnlcate the same in our 
next report. 

*' Under the new census of 1840 the sum to be received by this city from the 
State for public Instruction will exceed $5,000. 

** Considering all circumstances, the committee recommend that an appropria- 
tion of not less than 812,000 be made by the city council for school expenses in 
the ensuing year. 

" The annual return to the secretary of state, and also the certificate to the 
general treasurer, that the money received from the State has been expended In 
the prescribed manner, have been duly fUrnished, according to law. 

High School Building Ekkcted — The School Kstabmshkd. 

From 1841 to 184-1, was a period of great interest to the friends of 
popular education. For more than twelve years a liigh school had been 
contemplated b^them as necessary to give completeness to the public school 
system. ^'The difficulties encountered in establishing this school, and the 
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efforts made to prevent its going into operation, are matters of recorded 
histor}*, and would excite surprise did we not remember how slow has 
been the advance of all real improvements. It was opposed by some 
because it was an ' aristocratic ' institution ; b}- others, * because it was 
unconstitutional to tax property for a city college ; ' by others, ' be- 
cause it would educate children above working for their support ; * and 
b}- still others, ' because a poor boy or girl would never be seen in it.* 
One writer, in a printed communication, went so far as to pronounce the 
proposed school an excrescence on the school system. lUit the major- 
it}' of citizens did not recognize the validity of these objections.*' * After 
surmounting numerous obstacles, their will was expressed by the city 
go\'t?rnment ordering a high school building to be erected. t A site, front- 
ing on Benefit street, and bounded on the north by Angell street, and on 
the south by Waterman street, was purchased, and a house firt3'-six feet 
b}' seventy-six feet put immediately under contract. The basement (the 
front standing several feet above the level of the street,) contained a 
large room designed for lectures and scientific experiments, office and 
private room for the superintendent, and a room for storage or 
other purposes. The second story contained four rooms for the girls* 
department. The third story was divided int(» three apartments for the 
uses of the English and classical departments, and so arranged that 
when necessary they could be thrown into one. The entrance for girls 
was in front ; that for tho boys on the north end. Ten or twelve years 
later, another eutrance was provided at the south end of the building. 

But the spirit of hostility had not yet been effectuall}' subdued. When 
the house was nearl}* completed, a second effort was made to prevent the 
school going into operation. It was proposed b}* its opponents to con- 
vert the building into a citj' hall, a convenience then much needed. A 
petition addressed to the cit}* council, praying for the repeal of that por- 
tion of the ordinance which established a high school, and to appropriate 
the new building to the purposes of a city hall, was circulated for signa- 
tures, but received so few that it was never presented. 

The question in its final form, of school or no school, excited lively dis- 
cussions in private and in the public prints. The opponents of the measure 
produced their strong reasons with an earnestness that left no doubt oi 
their sincerity. On the other hand, the friends of the school rushed to 
the front, and fought its battle with a vigor that no opposition couhl re- 
press. The Providence Journal gave to the cause its powerful aid. ** We 

• Provldcnco School Report, 1875. p. 12. 

t The question had previously been pat out to the people and decided in the afflrma- 
live by a majority larger than the most sanguine anticipated. 
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go for the schools, and for the high school," said the editor.* "We have 
seen nothing which induces us to think that public opinion has changed 
upon this subject." Through the same medium *' A Parent " said : 
" Should we give up the contemplated high school, and convert the edifice 
erected for its accommodation to some other purpose, we should, in my 
humble opinion, be greatl}' disgraced, and the language be justly applied 
to us, ' this man begun to build, but was not able to finish.' I have, 
however, no fears for the result. I have confidence in my fellow citizens, 
to believe that they will carr}- forward what they have proposed to ac- 
complish, and that the school will soon be in successful operation, filled 
with the cheerful faces and glad hearts of our youth." 

Another writer ,t who had been active in the cause of public education, 
said : " The perversion of this new school house from the use for which 
it was intended, would be a virtual breach of good faith. The city gov- 
ernment has, at various periods of its existence, taken unwearied pains 
to ascertain the sentiments of the citizens upon the question of the high 
school. The reply of the citizens has been at all periods, in its favor ; 
and on the last trial, by a greater majority than ever before. They have 
repeatedly called for, and now confidently expect, the establishment of a 
high school. Let their expectations be met by a becoming respect for 
their opinions. At least, let nothing be done to defeat the object, with- 
out a new and formal appeal to the freemen, to be answered through the 
ballot boxes." 

In the discussion of the high school question, the friends of that fea- 
ture in our system of public education found an important auxiliary in 
Professor William Giles Goddard. He believed it the true policy of the 
cit}' to give the greatest possible efficiency to its schools, b}^ providing 
such instruction as would prepare its youth for any course of life they 
might choose, whether agricultural, mechanical, mercantile, scientific, or 
professional. In a series of thoughtful and well digested papers, printed 
in the Providence Journal, he recited the history of the high school move- 
ment from its inception, and then in strong, positive words, appealed to 
his fellow citizens to sustain it. 

The earnest and eloquent words of Professor Goddard were not lost 
upon a community so largely ripe to receiA'e them. The}'^ served as a 
stimulus to exertions which were crowned with complete success. On 
Monda}', March 20th, 1843, the high school was opened with appropriate 
services. One hundred and sixty-four pupils were admitted during the 
year — eight}- boys and eight3'-four girls. The original design of the 

• Hon. Henry B. Anthony. f William E. Richmond. 
13 
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school has been steadily pursued, and during the thirt3'-three years of its 
existence, upwards of forty-five hundred pupils have received instruction 
within its walls. The policy of selecting teachers for the lower grades 
from its graduates, which was very early adopted, has been continued. 
All things else being equal, the high school graduate has received the 
preference. Of more than three hundred teachers employed in 1876, a 
large proportion were educated in this school. Thus, in the higher cul- 
ture and more exact training of those to whom the instruction of the 
3'oung is intrusted, has the city, year by year, received back rich 
returns for the generous expenditures made. 

The high school gives completeness to the system of public free in- 
struction, and its practical value is perhaps best seen in the thousands of 
its graduates who have engaged in the various industries which consti- 
tute the material prosperity of the State. 



FIFTH EPOCH. 



(1844—1876.) 



Superintendent of Pcblic Schools Chosen. 

Agreeably to the school ordinance of 1838, providing for a superin- 
tendent of public schools, the committee, in 1839, proceeded to fill that 
office. They made choice of Mr. Nathan Bishop, who had been a tutor 
in Brown University.* Mr. Bishop entered upon the duties of his office 
August 1 st, which he discharged with great benefit to the schools, and to 
the entire satisfaction of the committee, until 1851, when he resigned to 
accept a similar position in Boston. The beneficial effect of this ap- 
pointment was reported to the common council by the school committee, 
May 28th, 1841, in the following words : The labors of the superin- 
tendent have put a new face upon our business meetings. If the ques- 
tion was to be taken upon the abolition of this office or of the committee, 
there could be but little hesitation in saving the office with those who 
regard the best interests of public education." 

The experience of subsequent 3*ears was in confirmation of the above 
expressed opinion. 

Mr. Bishop was succeeded by Mr. Samuel S. Greene, who brought to 
his work a large experience as a teacher in the Boston public schools. 
Among his earliest arrangements was one for bringing the teachers of 
the various schools together, at stated times, to receive from him such 
instruction as might be of essential service to them in their dail}' work. 
He also suggested a normal class, to be formed out of such graduates 

* So far as is known, Providence was the first city in this country to provide for a 
superintendent. The example was afterwards adopted by other cities^ and towns. 
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of the schools as wished to become teachers, in which they woiihl " go 
through a systematic drill in the art of teaching," as an important 
step forward in the elevation of our schools." He likewise commenced 
a course of written examinations as the best test of the quality of the 
work done by pupils in the grammar schools— a course that is still con- 
tinued, and producing excellent results. Mr. Greene discharged the 
duties of superintendent for four years with signal advantage to the 
public schools, and to the general interests of education in the city, 
when, having been appointed to a professorship in Brown University, he 
resigned. 

Immediately on the resignation of Professor Greene, the present 
incumbent. Rev. Daniel Leach, D. D., was elected to the office, and for 
twenty-one years has performed the services devolved u[)on him with 
marked industry and singleness of purpose. During these years man}' 
important changes have been made in methods of instruction, tending 
to elevate the character of the schools and to attract attention to tliem 
from abroad. His reports have been much sought by educators in ever}'^ 
part of the country, for the imj)ortant views and valuable hints they 
contain. 

Id his first quarterly report Superintendent Leach recommended that 
provision be made for a Mixed or Ungraded School," for a numerous 
class of children having too little education to be qualified to enter the 
grammar schools, and too old to be willing to attend the primary or 
intermediate schools. 

In his report for the next year (1856), the superintendent suggested 
'* the propriety of having an annual course of lectures adapted to the 
higher classes in our schools, and those who have recently left tliem," 
showing, by familiar illustrations, the intimate relation of science to 
art, and how every species of knowledge can be made productive, and 
so applied as to secure the greatest results." 

Instruction in physiology so far as necessary to give to the young a 
knowledge of the fundamental laws of health, was also commended to 
the attention of the school committee, together with the introduction of 
sewing into the schools as an important element of female education. 
This latter suggestion was subsequently adopted, and for many years 
needle work has been successfully taught without detriment to the usual 
book studies. Already thousands of girls have left school with a com- 
petent knowledge of the use of the needle who could never have received 
the instruction at home, and hundreds are known, in consequence of this 
acquisition, to have obtained remunerative employment in the way of 
self-support. 
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Until the office of superintendent of public buildings was established 
a few years since, the superintendent of public schools, in addition to 
his ordinary duties, had the care of all the school-houses, estates and 
school apparatus, and under the executive committee attended to making 
repairs and furnishing school-rooms with furniture, etc. 

Grades — Classification — Promotions. 

Previous to the reorganization of 1828, the schools were ungraded, 
and much of the time of the principals was employed in instructing 
young children in alphabet and other elementary lessons, an arrange- 
ment neither satisfactory nor economical. The reorganization of 1838, 
suggested b}- the experience of ten years, provided for four grades of 
schools — primary, intermediate, grammar and high, and when the 
latter went into operation, the original idea of a public free school system 
was as well developed as the suggestions of a carefully tried method, 
and the light of the hour rendered possible. But this advance upon the 
past fell short of completeness. To make these grades answer best the 
purpose for which they were created, specific classification became 
necessary. On the recommendation of the superintendent such a classi- 
fication was made, and a uniform course of study in the corresponding 
classes of the same grade throughout the city, secured. 

When the grammar school-houses on Benefit, Prospect, Arnold, Elm, 
Summer and Fountain streets were built, accommodations were provided 
in the first story of each for a primary and an intermediate school. The 
second story was thrown into one large hall, to be occupied by the gram- 
mar, or third grade pupils. These soon averaged in each school 
about two hundred, under the charge of a male principal and several 
female assistants who heard recitations in adjacent ante-rooms. But 
this arrangement while affording some advantages, was open to serious 
objections. The large size of the room enabled pupils remote from the 
principal's desk to escape his constant observation, and aflTorded them 
opportunity to shirk study without detection, while the noise and con- 
fusion caused by classes passing continually to and from the recitation 
rooms, distracted attention, and tended to disturb the order of the ► 
school. It was believed that were this mass of pupils placed in separate 
rooms to the number of fifl}' or sixty in each, and each teacher made 
responsible for her own room, better results would be obtained. As an 
experiment, the Benefit street and Elm street houses were altered, and 
the pupils graded and classified according to their attainments. This 
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succeeded so well, that other houses were altered to correspond, and in 
the building of new grammar school-houses the same plan was pursued. 

The benefit derived from adopting the foregoing plan, was soon ppr- 
ceptible, and attracted the attention of educators in our own State and 
elsewhere, who visited the public schools to acquaint themselves with 
the Providence system. The State commissioner of public schools in 
his report to the legislature at its January session in 1859, said: 
'* During the interval between the winter and summer schools of the 
rural districts, I visited all the schools in the city of Providence. After- 
wards I made short visits to Boston and New York, for the purpose of 
making m3*self better acquainted with the schools of those cities. Tne 
results of these visits was such as to give me increased confidence in 
the system now established, and which has so long been in operation in 
this city. The changes which have been recently made in the classifica- 
tion and gradation of the schools, will add greatly to their efficiency 
and success. The friends of public schools in all parts of the State, 
especially in the villages and larger towns, in attempting to improve 
their schools, will do well to give the schools of Providence a careful 
examination before they proceed far in their attempted improvement." 
Following out this sj'stem, an exactness and uniformity never before 
attained has been reached, and is scarcely open to future modification, 
certainly not to radical change. 

Another important method connected with gradation and classifica- 
tion, is this : — that while promotions take place in the grammar schools 
semi-annuall}', and from the grammar schools to the high school annually, 
every pupil in the former who can advance faster than his class is al- 
lowed so to do, forestalling all cause for complaint that bright, studious 
pupils are compelled to wait the slow progress of idlers or dullards ; and 
as each by this course finds a stimulant to industry, individuality is more 
distinctly developed.* 

The exactness with which this system of classification works, is seen 
in the following statement : The average age of the first or lowest grade 
of pupils in all the grammar schools in the city, is 1 1 years and 4 months ; 
the second grade, 12 years and 11 months ; the third grade, 13 years and 
11 mouths ; the fourth grade, 14 3 ears and 11 months ; and the lowest, or 
entering grade in the high school, 15 years and 11 months. 

♦ " At Providence the school system seems to be remarkably complete."— i?<'/)or/ U. S. 
OommitMioner o/ Education 1 1873. 
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Improvement in Spelling. — Geography. — Drawing. — Centennial 

Exhibition. 

Abolt 1860, the superintendent made an effort to improve the spelling 
in the public schools. By a " group method," as it may be called, intro- 
duced first into a colored school, the most remarkable results were ob- 
tained. As the other schools entered heartily into the superintendent's 
views, the success became so marked as to attract attention and call 
forth encomiums from abroad.* Quarterly written examinations in 
this department have for many years been practised, which tend to 
strengthen the memory and ensure exactnesid. 

In the study of geography, a similar improvement has been made. 
Eveiy lesson recited is required to be illustrated with a map drawn by 
the pupil from memory, upon the blackboard, showing the courses of 
rivers, mountain ranges, the location of the principal towns and cities, 
and other points of importance embraced in a topographical description. 
By this method the pupil obtains a clear perception of the relation of 
different parts of a country and of the world to each other. The skill 
and exactness thus acquired in free hand drawing, gives a charm to a study 
important, but usually dry and unattractive to the young. To the Rhode 
Island department of the great Centennial Exhibition of 1876, at Phila- 
delphia, specimens of maps were sent from the Providence schools, drawn 
entirely from memory, which for accuracy and beauty of finish could 
scarcely have been surpassed had the pupils been permitted to copy from 
an atlas. In this line of free hand drawing the schools of Providence oc- 
cupy a foremost rank.f Accompanying these, were a large number of 
architectural and mechanical drawings and ornamental designs, made by 
pupils in the polytechnic school, as a part of their regular work. The 
specimens were finely executed, and many of them would have been 
creditable to a practised draughtsman. In the same connection were 

•"The Providence schools have a high character for the accuracy of their spelling. 
One of the profesHors of Brown University told me that he noticed a marked superiority 
in this i^espect in students who had been educated In the Providence schools to those 
educated elsewhere. There is a colored intermediate school whose performances are 
quite wonderful in this way. Mr. Northrop, the agent of the bonrd of education in 
Massachusetts, has mentioned in one of his i*eports the fact of setting the children in 
this school seventy-fivo of the hardest words he could find In their spelling book, and of 
their being spelt without mistake. I saw something of a simUar kind my aaU.**— Report 
of Rev. Dr. /Va«er to the £ngli»h Parliament, 1866. 

t Walter Smith's system of drawing has been introduced into the public schools, and 
a teacher employed to give instruction. The lessons take their appropriate place in 
school routine. 
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sect, in neatly bound volumes, a large collection of papers comprising 
written examioations made in the customary way, in writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history and music, showing the daily 
work of all the schools. 

School Houses. — School Attendance. 

Commencing in 1800, as already seen, with four school-houses, the 
number has increased, as the growth of population required, to fifty-one, 
in 1876. ** Whipple Hall " was purchased of the proprietors for $500, to 
which was added $450, paid to Darius Allen and Samuel Staples for 
alterations and repairs. For the brick school-house on Meeting street 
the proprietors were paid $892.50.* A school house was the same year 
built on " Transit lane," and another on the west side of the river, at a 
cost of $2,097 each. The price paid for the land on which the former 
stood, was $610. Between 1838 and 1844 Thomas R. Holden, Edward 
P. Knowles, Joseph Cad}', Henry Anthony, and Seth Padelford, under 
authority of the city council, supervised the building of a high school, 
six grammar and six primary school-houses, at an aggregate cost of 
$100,060. The high school-house, including $5,500 paid f^r the land, 
and $98.08 for curbing, grading, etc., cost $21,484.79. Of the thirty- 
seven houses siLce built, the best specimens of the primary and intermediate 
are the Summer street, Messer street. Warren street and Jackson avenue ; 
and of the grammar, Doyle avenue, Thayer street. Federal street and 
Point street, all of which are fine specimens of school architecture. Of 
these, the Point street house covers the most ground, and presents a 
highly imposing appearance. The internal arrangements are such as to 
leave little or nothing to be desired. The annexation of the tenth ward 
to Providence, added seven school-houses to the previous number. Two 
have since been built. The assessors* valuation of school propertj-, ex- 
clusive of houses and land in the tenth ward, is $714,380. 

For the first twelve years, after the schools were established the aU 
tendance rarelj' exceeded 800. From 1819 to 1827 the attendance ranged 
fvotn 744 to 886. In 1836, the number reported attending the public 
schools was 1,456 ; the number attending no school, 1,604 ; while 3,235 
attended private schools. In 1828, the absences reported amounted to 
one-quarter of all the pupils registered. The average attendance that 
year was 1,000. In 1838, it was 1,717; in 1848, it had increased to 

• The proprietorship oi "Whipple ITall •» was divided into fifty rights, Ht £100 old tenor 
(not £120 08 inadvertently stated on page 137). or £4.10.9 lawful money,*' cnch. The 
brick school-house on Meeting street, co>nprised eighty-five rights at £3.10 each. 
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6,005 ; in 1858, the register showed 
the number had increased to 7,392. 
tered was 12,507. 



an attendance of 7,257; in 18G8, 
In 1875, the whole number regis- 



ScHOOL Expenditures. — Mokal Supervision. 

The first appropriation made for the support of the public schools, 
was, as alread}' related, $6,000. From that time, as the necessity for 
additional school accommodations was met, expenditures in this depart- 
ment advanced. In 1848, the cost of maintaining the schools was thirty 
per cent, of the whole city expenses. In ten years (1858), the propor- 
tion had diminished to fourteen per cent. In 1874, they were reduced to 
2.7 per cent, for school instruction, and including " general expenses," 
3.1 per cent. In few New England or other cities is the cost of free 
school education so low as in Providence. In Boston, the expense of 
the public schools, is more than fifty per cent, greater. " No private 
academy or seminary can give to the children of this city an education 
so thorough and advanced as our public schools furnish, at less than 
three or four times the cost now charged upon the public 4;reasur3' ; nor, 
so far as is known, does any other principal New England city receive 
larger or better returns for its outlay." * 

By reference to preceding pages it will be seen how careful were the 
early guardians of the public schools to protect the morals of the young. 
They did not believe that dogmatic theology or sectarian peculiarities 
should constitute a part of public school instruction, but they did believe 
that every pupil should be impressed with the value of a pure character, 
and taught that virtue and integrity as underlying principles of chris- 
tianit}*, were of higher moment than mere intellectual attainments. And 
in this unexceptionable spirit are the schools still supervised. 

Evening and Vacation Schools. 

Evening schools were commenced in Providence in 1842, under the 
auspices of the Ministry-at-large, to meet a large class of wants not 
reached by the day schools, and were continued for thirteen years with 
gratifying success. In the meantime this class of schools attracted 
public attention, and in 1849 two were opened by the city, and with the 
exception of three winters (one during the war of the rebellion,) have 
been regularly continued to the present day. In 1856 they had attained 

• School Report for 1875. 
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a popularity and usefulness that authorized their recognition as a part 
of the public school system. For several years past the schools have 
been seven in number, including a polytechnic school. The two schools 
opened in 1819 registered 210 pupils. In 1875 the total enrollment was 
2,228. The pupils embraced both sexes, none being received under 
twelve years of age. These schools have been found of great value in 
two respects: The}- withdraw from the streets five evenings in the 
week a largo class of boys and girls who would otherwise be exposed 
to out-door temptations, and afford opix)rtunities for acquiring an edu- 
cation to many operatives and others who b}' age and other causes are 
precluded attending the day schools. To the immigrant population, 
ever}' year increasing in the city, these schools have proved an invalu- 
able blessing. In 1856 an additional school for girls was opened in the 
high school building, in which gratuitous instruction was given by super- 
intendent Leach and William G. Crosby. The efficiency of these schools 
have commended them to the friends of education in ditferent parts ot 
the State, and upwards of fifty have been establiahed in different manu- 
facturing villages.* 

Vacation schools were opened in 1871, for the benefit of children who 
during the summer vacation of the public schools remain in the city 
exposed daily to the dangers and temptations of the streets. The 
pupils are mostly of the primary and intermediate grades. The schools 
are commenced alK)ut two weeks after the close of the public schools 
and closed one week previously to their opening in the autumn. The 
number of children enrolled in 1875 was 1,150. Besides the usual 
course of study, a large amount of oral instruction is given, for the 
purpose of acquainting the pupils with the names and uses of the 
various products of agriculture and of manufactures, and also those 
which constitute the main features of domestic and foreign commerce. 
By this process much useful knowledge is acquired which school books 
do not furnish, while at the same time, without any strain upon the 
brain, they are pleasantly preparing pupils for the more exact studies of 
the autumn term. 

Vacation schools, as connected with our public school system, and 
carried on under the supervision of the public school committee, are 
peculiar to Providence. Their success here has attracted the attention 
of educators and philanthrophists in other principal cities of our country, 
aud it is believed that the year is not far distant when the example here 
set, will be very generally adopted in all thickly populated places. 

♦Mr. Samuel Austin, of Provitlenco, usngent of "The Bhode Island Educjitioiinl Union/' 
ha:* been largely InstrumentuI by his personal labors, in awakening an interest in this 
Class of schooU. 
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Music in the Schools. 

Music as an important branch of learning," was introduced into the 
public schools of Providence, in 1844. The first male teacher was Mr. 
Jason White, the second Mr. Charles M. Clarke, and the third Mr. Seth 
Sumner. For a single year (186C,) a portion of the schools were placed 
under the charge of Mr. Walter S. Meade. The fourth teacher was Mr. 
Henry Carter, who was succeeded by the present incumbent, Mr. Benja- 
min W. Hood. As the duties of the principal from year to year 
increased, female assistants to take charge of tlie lower grades of school, 
were appointed. These have been Eliza Lewis, Charlotte O. Doyle, 
(resigned in 1875,) Mary E. Rawson, Charlotte R. Hoswell and Sarah 
M. Farmer. Mrs. Rawson and Miss Farmer are the present assistants. 

Under the several successive principals and assistants above named, 
constant and satisfactory i)rogress in the knowledge of music has been 
made, and the study found to be helpful rather than a hindrance to other 
studies. The course of instruction is substantially this : In the lowest 
grade of the primar}' schools rote singing is principally practised, with 
a few characters given to the pupils, acquainting them with the staff, 
names of lines, spaces, notes and rests. In the next higher grade, 
reading notes and singing by note is added to rote singing. The inter- 
mediate grade is drilled in singing by note, and receives instruction in 
rhythm. In the grammar schools the pupils are taught music in two 
parts, and as they advance to higher grades (the high school) they are 
taught more elaborate music, at the same time paying attention to quality 
of tone and exactness of time. At an exhibition of grammar school 
pupils in Music Hall, in 1875, under the direction of Mr. Hood, they 
showed a thoroughness in culture that drew forth unqualified commenda- 
tion. The music was of a more difiicult character than is usually heard in 
public schools, and the time and rendition were so exact as to excite the sur- 
prise of the large audience present. The annual exhibition of the high 
school pupils, wh'ch for many ^ ears has filled Music Hall to its entire 
capacity- with interested friends, has, in the fine music of the occasion, 
furnished an attraction second only to the essays and forensic efforts of 
the graduating classes. The study of music, however, has been for its 
advantages as a vocal drill and for its practical utility in other respects, 
rather than for display ; and at no time have other studies been curtailed 
or suspended for its advantage. The specimens of musical composition, 
elsewhere referred to, sent by the schools to the Centennial Exhibition, 
are proofs of the thorough instruction given, and of the progress made 
in the studj' as a science. 
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Presidents and Secretaries of the School Committee — Standing 

COMMllTEES. 

The successive presidents of the school committee have been as 
follows : 



Rev. Asa Messer, 


fW)m 1828 to 1832. 


Hon. Samuel W. Bridgham, 


** 1832 to 1840. 


Thomas W. Dorr, Esq., 


" 1841 to 1842. 


Hon. Thomas W. Burgess, 


** 1842 to 1852. 


Hon. Amos C. Barstow, 


** 1852 to 1853. 


Hon. Walter R. Danforth, 


** 1853 to 1854. 


Hon. Edward P. Knowles, 


«* 1854 to J 855. 


Hon. James Y. Smith, 


** 1855 to 1857. 


Hon. William M. Rodman, 


" 1857 to 1859. 


Hon. Jabez C. ICiiight, 


1859 to 18G4. 


Hon. Thomas A. Doyle, 


** 1864 to 1869. 


Hon. George L. Clarke, - 


" 1869 to 1870. 


Hon. Thomas A. Doyle, 


" 1870 to 1875. 


Rev. Henry W. Rugg, 


" 1875 to 



All the above named gentlemen, except Rev. Mr. Rugg, were ex-offiao 
members of the school committee, and from 1832 to 1875, it had been 
customary to elect the mayor to preside over the deliberations of that 
bod3% 

The secretaries of the board have been Walter R. Danforth, George 
Curtis, Robert H. Ives, William Aplin, Edwani R. Young, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Reuben A. Guild, Amos M. Bowen, and Sarah H. Ballou, 
the present incumbent. 

The standing committees are ten in number, viz. : executive com- 
mittee, committee on qualifications, committee on high school, committee 
on evening schools, committee on music, committee on drawing and 
penmanship, committee on finance, committee on by-laws, committee on 
vacation schools, committee on text-books. 

School Hygiene. — ^Ventilation — Dr. Leach's Syste.m. 

In the early period of public schools in Providence, little attention 
was paid to the hygiene of the school-room, and particularly to ventila- 
tion in its relation to health. For twenty-five or thirt}' 3'ears after the 
schools were established, open fire-places (the best kind of ventilation,) 
were in vogue, and these with the fresh air forcing its way through the 
crannies of windows, doors and floors, prevented an accumulation 
of impure atmosphere noticeable as detrimental to the health of 
pupils ; and it was only when anthracite coal was introduced as a fuel, 
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throwing a portion of its un(5onsumed gas into the room, consuming its 
oxygen, and by the dryness of the atmosphere accelerating the outflow 
of insensible perspiration from the human body, that improvement in 
the construction of school-houses came to he considered necessary. 

The first advance upon the past was made l)etween 1838 and 1842, 
when the new primary and intermediate, grammar and high school 
buildings were erected. But even in these dependence was placed solely 
on lowering the upi)er sashes of windows and a small trap opening io 
the ceiling of the room for the escape of heated air into the attic of the 
building, to escape again through a small oriole window. Such was the 
kind of ventilation provided for the high school until within a few years, 
when a Robinson apparatus was applied to a single room, and for the 
first time direct communication by a ventiduct was had with the external 
air. Previously to this the grammar schools had been partially relieved 
by the use of Emerson's ventilators, but in all the old primarj- and inter- 
mediate buildings teachers and pupils continued to suffer from breathing 
mephitic air. 

To the need of better ventilation, and to other causes injuriously 
affecting health, the superintendent at different times called attention, 
and in 1870 a special committee made a report to the school board on 
" Health in relation to Education," in which the same need was urged. 
Perfect ventilation, it was said, should be secured " at whatever pecuni- 
ar}- cost." To this should be added such an arrangement of seats in 
the school-room as would secure pupils from the discomfort of sitting 
facing the light, or of suffering the dazzle of cross-lights," which strain 
the optic nerve, and affect the brain. Shorter and less exhaustive 
lessons for pupils troubled with myopia or near-sightedness, and physical 
exercise as a part of the daily routine of the school, were recommended 
as helps in pecuring " strong, healthy and thoroughly cultured boilies 
and minds." 

No marked opportunity for improvement occurred until the erection 
of the Thayer street grammar school-house in 1867, when the superin- 
tendent of schools was authorized to introduce a sj-stem invented by 
him in 1854, while employed by the Massachusetts Board of Education 
to examine into the location and construction of school-houses in that 
State. It consists of four ventiducts or shafts in the building, extend- 
ing from the cellar through the roof. The dimensions of these shafts 
are 4 J by 3^ feet, and made perfectly smooth. There are two openings 
from each room into one of these ventiducts 3 feet by 2 feet, one at the 
bottom, the other close to the ceiling. The temperature in the venti- 
duct is raised several degrees higher than it is in the school-rooms. This 
is absolutely necessary to success. The higher the temperature, the 
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more effective the ventilation. The heat may be applied by means of a 
smoke pipe, by a steam radiat<^r, by gas, or by a small stove at the 
bottom. In this house a stove is used whenever the condition of the 
atmosphere requires. 

The success of this system has been so complete, that after a session 
of two hours or more, there is no perceptible difference in the quality' of 
the air in the rooms or out. The same system was subsequent!}' applied 
to the Warren street primary and intermediate school building, with 
equal success. Since then, in the erection of new school-houses, venti- 
lation has received tlie attention its importance demands, and pure air 
in sufficient quantity obtained. 

Several years ago, the superintendent devised another plan of an 
economical character, for relieving school rooms of foul air that have no 
adequate means of ventilation, and upon which it is inexpedient to lay 
out any considerable sums. As an experiment it was applied to two 
rooms in the East street school-house. The plan embraces four openings 
of suitable length and width, two on each side of the room and opposite 
each other ; the upper openings being about one foot below the ceiling, 
and the lower ones near the floor. Into each of these openings is inserted 
a frame of slats, placed at a very acute angle, — the upper ones forcing the 
inflowing current directly against the ceiling, causing its rapid diffusion 
through the upper atmosphere of the room, without detriment to the com- 
fort of the pupils. This fact was satisfactoril}' determined by very accurate 
chemical tests. The slats above mentioned should be about one foot in 
width, one-fourth of an inch thick, and not more than three-eighths of an 
inch apart. 

These openings are covered with slides moved at will, and held in 
place by weights suspended over pulleys. The slides enable the teacher 
to regulate the inflow of pure air, so as to preserve uniformity in quan- 
tity, whatever may be the force of the wind. The lower openings are 
used only for expelling the noxious air which at times forms a stratum 
near the floor. But one bf the openings is used at a time, and that 
opposite the direction of the wind. 

This description is enough to give a general idea of the plan of ven- 
tilation which has been on trial nearly three years. According to th 3 
testimony of the teachers, it has been entirely successful. A pure air 
has been obtained, and the use of open windows for ventilation has been 
entirely superseded. 

Gentlemen interested in the subject of ventilation who have visited the 
East street school have borne testimony to the purity of the air in these 
rooms, and to the wide awake appearance of the children ; and they have 
been equally emphatic in stating the foul condition of the air in the 
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other rooms, and its unmislakeable effects upon the children, even 
though the windows were lowered more than it was safe to have them. 

Recentl}', a number of medical sanitarians* examined into the work- 
ings of this S3'stem, and in a valuable report on the Hygiene of the 
school room, give it their hearty sanction. They say : "The system, 
which we have carefully investigated, possesses the following advantages 
over its competitors, which seem to us strong ones : It is cheap and 
readily applied to any building, old or new. It is independent of light 
supply and directly under the control of the teacher of the room. It has 
double apertures for entrance of fresh and exit of exhausted air, close to 
both floor and ceiling. By the upward angle of the broad slats, comi>os- 
ing the entry flue, the air is directed away from the floor and ground cur- 
rents avoided. By the close proximity .of the slats to each other, the air 
enters the room in thin sheets, in which condition it mixes with and is 
heated b}' that which it meets with greater ease than if projected into 
the apartment in one mass. We believe that the method applied in 
East street combines more valuable features than any other which has 
fallen under our notice. It therefore gives us great pleasure to express 
our hearty approval of this system." 

This plan admits of various modifications, and can be applied to windows 
when the original method would be less convenient and more expensive. 
In this way it has been successfully used in school-rooms, hospital and 
other buildings. The inventor having neglected to take out a patent, 
while he has freely explained it to inquirers, the principle has been used 
by persons in different parts of the country, and claimed to be original 
with them ; and this since it was applied to the East street school-house 
in 1873 ! 

According to the most approved authorities, the laws of health demand 
for each pupil at least twenty-five square feet of standing room, and not 
less than two hundred and forty cubic feet of pure air per hour. Three 
hundred feet would be better. In the erection of new school-houses, 
and in the alteration of old ones, these conditions should be observed. 

The Close. 

It has been a favorable circumstance in the history of the public 
schools, that the successive chief magistrates of Providence have been 
their helpful friends. Both iu their private and oflficial character they 
have given them unqualified support, and sanctioned liberal appropria- 
tions for their support. His Honor, Mayor Doyle, whose long connec- 

» WUliam F. Hatchinson, M. D., WUliam H. Traver, M. D., J. Morrow, M. D., L. R, Col. 
£d., Oliver C. Wlggin, M. D. 
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tion with them as a member of the school committee has made him 
familiar with their wants, represented the spirit of his predecessors no less 
than his own, when at the dedication of the Thayer street grammar 
school-house in 1868, he said: "Asa representative of the common 
school, I have felt a deep interest in whatever relates to the cause of 
free education ; and as a member of the city government, I have advo- 
cated a liberal polic}' towards this most important department of the 
municipalit3\" And again, when at the dedication of the Hughes gram- 
mar school-house, in 1870, he said : " Fellow citizens, before we unite 
in singing the dedication hymn, let me, as your representative, speaking 
in your behalf, utter the wish and the hope that the day is far distant 
when a narrow and a contracted policy shall rule the councils of this 
city in regard to common school education. Be the day far distant 
when, in the eyes of the city representatives, her highways, her lamps, 
her other departments, will be of more consequence than the education 
of her youth. When that day arrives, darkness will have settled upon 
this city." 

From 1800 to 1828, there was but little apparent change in methods 
of instruction. The school routine was each successive year essentially 
the same. Teaching was more mechanical than intellectual. The author 
of the text-book had done all the necessary thinking, and the teacher who 
could instruct only with book in hand, and determine the correctness of 
a pupil's answer only by reference to it, and who like a sailor adrift in 
a long-boat without oars or sail, would be helplessly afloat without it, 
was considered sufficiently qualified for his office. New and better meth- 
ods were not thought of. Progress be3'ond the stereotype lesson was not 
expected in the schools. Professor Goddard, in one of his admirable 
papers in support of the high school, printed in 1839, says : I was a 
pupil in one of them more than thirty years ago, and in comparing the 
school which I then attended with the schools which now exist, I am un- 
able to note any signal improvement — none, certainl}-, at all answerable 
to the demands of the present time, or to the improvement which, in 
parallel institutions, has been accomplished elsewhere." 

But that period is not to be undervalued. That day of small things 
is not to be despised. The friends of free school education builded as 
well as they knew. They gave out all the light they had received, and 
their earnest, persistent labors prepared the way for better things to 
come. Gradually advances were made. Under the reform of 1828, an 
encouraging change was perceived. In the ten years following a clearer 
insight into the wants of the schools was obtained. In 1847, the com- 
mittee could say of the schools : We believe that they rank at the 
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present moment, with the very best public schools in the country." The 
next year they said : " The great cause for congratulation in regard to 
our school system, in the opinion of 3'our committee, is that we have be- 
gun well, and have laid a good foundalion. We shall never be obliged ^ 
to tear down, but only to build higher. The base is firm enough and 
broad enough to support the loftiest sui>erstructure. Our future progress 
will not require a change, but merely a development of principles." 

From that time forward the annual reports have been records of im- 
provement. With no blind devotion to the past, the schools, in methods 
of instruction, have kept abreast with the times, and whatever experience 
has proved to be of practical worth has been adopted. The written ex- 
aminations for 1876 show a higher scholarship for the schools of Provi- 
dence than they have ever before attained. This result was obtained, 
not by any forcing process but by the faithfulness of teachers and the 
healthful industrj' of pupils. In the grammar schools, improved methods 
in teaching arithmetic, geography, grammar and history, have enabled 
scholars to accomplish in a single term, what formerly would have been 
impossible. In the high school the course of study has been, in succes- 
sive years, adapted to the practical needs of pupils intending to become 
teachers, or designing to enter different departments of business. The 
advantages of this comprehensive system of education, are seen alike in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in the school-room, in the halls of science, in the 
office of the civil engineer, in the improved products of the manufactory, 
in the skilled labor and inventive genius of the machine shop, in intelli- 
gent horticulture, and in the successful enterprise of trade and commerce. 

That the sj'stem of public education devised in the reconstruction of 
1839, and brought step by step to its present state of perfection, is sus- 
ceptible of further advancement is undoubtedly true. In the century 
upon which the schools have now entered, the true relations of the home 
to them will come to be better understood, and the cordial cooperation 
of parents with teachers will become more general. A stronger stress 
will be laid upon primary instruction, and the wisdom of placing chil- 
dren at the most impressible age under the molding hand and mind of 
teachers of broad culture and large experience, will be acknowledged and 
become the rule. Fewerpupils will be assigned to a teacher in all the schools, 
so that those slow to apprehend can receive the personal attention that 
class instruction forbids. Smaller and more inexpensive school-houses 
will be built, as increased accommodations shall be required, avoiding 
thereby the evils which spring from massing large numbers of children 
under one roof. The laws of health will be more carefully studied, and 
in the construction of school houses rigidly enforced. Aptitude for 
14 
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teaching not less than competent literary qualifications, will more than 
ever guide in the selection of teachers. Changes in courses of study 
and in methods of instruction, to harmonize with the ever-changing con- 
dition and new wants of society, will be made. Plans tending to create 
an aristocracy in education b}- limiting free instruction to grammar 
school studies, will be repudiated as consistent only with monarchical 
institutious, and as antagonistic to the spirit of a republic. The duty 
of the appropriate authorities to see that every child in the community 
is educated, will be made paramount. Methods of supervising schools 
adapted to the progress of the age, will be devised, and every influence 
which a liberal, just and statesman-like policy can bring into activitj-, 
will be employed in carrying forward to the highest ideal of perfection 
the free school system of 1876. Such is our prediction. 

In closing this brief history of the progress of public free school 
education in Providence, from the crystalization of the thought in 1767 
to the present time, words recently spoken in another connection, may 
not be considered inappropriate : 

" Our schools are among the most attractive institutions of our cit}-. 
Enterprise, capital and a better population are drawn to it b}' the 
superior advantages they afford for the education of the young, and hy 
the reputation which intelligence and culture always give to a community. 
The enlightened spirit in which the}' have been conducted, and the 
liberal support they have ever received, has enabled them not only to 
give tone to the educational sentiment of the State, but to maintain a 
front rank with other States in educational progress. No city in the 
country has stronger reasons for so fostering public schools as that their 
influence shall be perceptible among every class of the population, than 
our own. Her varied industries demand intelligent labor such as the 
schools only can provide. Her influence in State and Nation is to be 
perpetuated by the potency of mind which has received its development 
and culture in her educational institutions. Let it be the wisdom of the 
future as it has been of the past, to render them all the support that the 
broadest views of public free education shall require, or that can honor 
the Rhode Island name." 



Errata.— Page 137. For Captain John Whipple read Captain Joseph Whipple. 
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This is undoubtedly the oldest institution of learning in the State, not 
excepting even the University, of which it was the germ and origin. 
In the month of April, 1764, the Rev. James Manning, afterwards the 
distinguished president of Rhode Island College, removed w^ith his 
family to the town of Warren, and at ooce opened a Latin School, with 
a view to the beginning of college instruction. Durjng the latter part of 
the 3'ear he was chosen pastor of a church, which had been organized 
mainly through his instrumentality. The following year, 1765, he was 
formally chosen president of the infant college. He thus sustained the 
threefold relation of president, pastor and principal. The first com- 
mencement of the college, now Brown University, was held in Warren 
in 17G9, at which seven young men were graduated, most of whom had 
been trained by Manning in the Latin School. In the contest that after- 
wards ensued for the final location of the College, Providence was 
successful, and the foundations for the College Building, now called 
" University Hall,'* were accordingly laid on College Hill, Providence, 
in May, 1770. Meanwhile instruction was given in the upper part of 
the " Brick School-house," so called, on Meeting street, the College 
occupying one chamber, and the Latin School the other. This school- 
house, as appears from Staples' Annals of Providence, was built during 
the year 1768, partly by the town and partly by subscription. By this 
compound arrangement the town owned the lower story, while the upper 
story was owned by the subscribers, among whom the friends and 
guardians of the College and the Latin School were largely represented. 
This was in the days of beginnings, or small things. 

The first allusion that we find concerning the Latin or Grammar 
School, after its removal from Warren, appears in the Gazette in con« 
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nection with an account of the college commencement for 1770, this 
being the first commencement held in Providence. " The business of 
the day being concluded, and before the assembly broke up, a piece from 
Homer was pronounced by Master Billy Kd wards, one of the Grammar 
School boj's, not nine years old." This P2dwards was a son of the Kev. 
Morgan Edwards, one of the principal founders of the college. He 
was graduated in 1776, at the early age, it appears, of fourteen. In 
1772 the School was removed to a room on the lower floor of the new 
college edifice, the president, as appear s from the following advertise- 
ment in the Oazette, still retaining charge of the same, in c«;nnection 
with his other duties : — 

** Whereas several gentlemen have requested me to take and educate their 
sons, this may inform them, and others disposed to put their children under my 
care, that the Latin School Is now removed, and set up in the College edifice ; 
where proper attention shall be given, by a mast^jr duly qualified, aud those 
found to be the most effectual methods to obtain a competent knowledge of 
Grammar, steadily pursued. At the same time. Spelling, Reading, and speaking 
English with propriety, will be particularly attended to. Any who choose tlieir 
sons should board in commons, may be accommodated at the same rate with the 
students, six shillings per week being the price. And I flatter myself that such 
attention will be paid to their learning and morals, as will entirely satisfy all 
who may send their children. All books for the school, as well as the chussical 
authors read in College, may be had, at the lowest rate, of the subscriber. 

James Manning. 

Providence, July 10, 1772." 

In the following year, May 20, 1773, President Manning thus writes 
to his friend and correspondent, Rev. John Ryland, of Northampton, 
England : " J have a Latin School under my care, taught by one of 
our graduates, of about twenty boys." This graduate was the Rev. 
Ebenezer David, of the class of 1772. a most accurate and excellent 
teacher, whom the Hon. Judge Howell, who for m&uy years was 
associated with President Manning as Assistant Tutor and Professor, 
always claimed the honor of having instructed. How long he continued 
in charge of the school we are not informed. Probably until the break- 
ing out of the Revolutionary War. In Judge Pitman's address before 
the Alumni Association of Brown University, we find the following 
paragraph: — '* In 1774, fifteen entered the Freshman Class; eight of 
them were from the Latin School in Providence, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Ebenezer David, of the class of 1772, one of the best instructors," 
says Mr. William Wilkinson, who was one of the eight, that I have 
ever known." The next mention of the school appears in the Gazette 
for 1776, as follows : — 
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'* A Grammar School was opened in the school-room within the College edifice 
on Monday the 11th instant, in which the same mode of teaching the J^earned 
Languages is pursued, which has given such great satisfaction to the inhabi- 
tants of this town. The scholars are also Instructed In Spelling, Reading and 
Speaking the English language with propriety, as well as in Writing and Arith- 
metic, such part of their time as their parents or guardians direct. 

" College Library, March 22, 177G." 

Under date of November 8, 1773, President Manning, in renewing 
his correspondence with Rev. Dr. Stennett, of London, which had been 
interrupted during the war of the revolution, thus writes : *' I have the 
assistance of a Tutor, and a Grammar Master keeps school in the 
College edifice." This was the late William Wilkinson, of Providence, 
who had just graduated at the commencement in September. In another 
letter Manning adds : — " He is a good Master. The School is nearly up 
to twenty." Mr. Wilkinson retained his position as principal of the 
school eleven 3'ears, during which time he prepared many young men 
for a collegiate course, and trained them for the responsible and active 
duties of life. Among his pupils may be mentioned the names of Hon. 
Samuel PIdfly, LL. D., SSecretar}- of State and Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, Hon. James Burrill, LL. D., United States 
Senator, Hon. James Fenner, LL. D., United States Senator and also 
Governor of the State, and His Honor Samuel W. Bridgham, first Major 
of Providence. In connection with his duties as principal he was also 
librarian of the college, residing with his family in rooms in the college 
building. He died in May, 1852, at the advanced age of ninotj -two. 
For many years he presided over the Masonic Institution in Rhode 
Island, as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, Grand High Priest of the 
Grand Chapter, and Grand Commander of the Grand Commandcry of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. A fine portrait of him has recently 
been placed in Masons Hall, by his surviving daughter, Mrs. Tibbits. 

In 1786, the School was removed from the College edifice, back to 
the Brick School House on Meeting Street, as appears from the follow- 
ing advertisement, published in the Gazette : — 

*' William Wilkinson informs the public, that by the advice of the School 
Committee, he proposes removing his School ft-om the College edifice, on Mon- 
day next, to the lirick School House ; and sensible of the many advantages 
resulting from a proper method of instruction in the English language, he has, 
by tlie Committee's approbation, associated with him Mr. Asa I^'amed, as an • 
English instructor. Those gentlemen and ladies who may wish to employ them 
in the several branches of Greek, Latin and English languages taught gramma- 
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tirallj. Aritbm*tic izid Writing, mar .ie^-e&i th* Titi:i->?t an«iuon being 
p«fd Vf their children. Gmk and Laun as twenrr-f.jar >h:Zinjr* per qoarter; 
En^Nh at sixteen shiliins^?. 

Providence. October 20. ITs^.'' 

The flrst mention of the school in the records of the coqporatio:* of the 
University, appears under date of September -l, 1734, as follows: — 

*• Vof^d. That the President use his inflaence to estahli^h a srammar school 
In thi^ town, as an appendase to the collesre. to be ander the immediate visitation 
of the President and the general inspection of the town's school commince. and 
that the President also procure a suiuble master for such school." 

In accordance with the foregoing Tote the school was again established 
in the college. In a recent notice of the late Hon. Philip Allen, a grad- 
uate in the class of 1803, it is stated that he was prepared for college 
in the Latin School, then kept in the northwest corner room of the lower 
btory of the old college bailding, by Jeremiah Chaplin, afterwards Pres- 
ident of Waterville College." Under date of September 7, 1809, we find 
ui>on the records of the Corporation the following : — 

** Voted. That a suitable building in which to keep a Grammar School, be 
erected on the college lands, provided a sum sufficient to defray the expense of 
erecllnj; said building can be raised by sub>cription ; that said school be under 
the iiianugement and control of the President of the College : and that Thomas 
P. Ives, Moses Lippitt, and Thomas Lloyd Halsey. Esqrs. , l>e a committee to 
raise said sum and cause said building to be erected ; and that they erect the 
Haiiie on tlie west line of the Steward's garden." 

»» Voted, That the Proident be authorized to procure a Master to teach the 
Graiiiiiiar Scliool ordered at this meeting, and that if a sufficient sum l)e not 
raised from the scholars to pay the salary of the Master, the deficiency be paid 
out of the funds of the University." 

In accordance with the foregoing instructions the committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Ives, Lippitt and Halsey, proceeded at once to procure 
subscriptions, and to erect a house suitable for the purpose in view, di- 
recjtly opposite the present Mansion House on College street. It was 
built of brick, twenty-four by thirt3*-three feet, and two stories in height. 
The whole expense was fifteen hundred dollars, which amount was ob- 
tained from one hundred and eighteen persons, mostly citizens of the 
town, in sums ranging from one hundred dollars down to five, three and 
two dollars. The names of the subscribers are given in Guild's Docu- 
mentary History of Brown University, a quarto volume published by 
subscription, in 1867. 
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We should be glad in this connection to present a list of all the mas- 
ters, preceptors, or principals of the Latin or grammar school from the 
beginning ; the means for this, however, are not at hand, no records or 
files of the school, until a comparatively recent period, having been kept. 
In tiie catalogues of the university from 1808 to 1824, the names of the 

Preceptors " are appended to the names of the president and faculty. 
Whether the school was continued with reguLrity from this dnte is un- 
certain. Ver}' likely there were interruptions. For many years after 
the completion of the building, in 1810, the upper story was used for the 
medical lectures, that wtre formerly given in connection with the uni- 
versit}-. In 1837, Mr. Benjamin H. Rhodes, the present popular and 
efficient librarian of the Redwood Library-, at Newport, took charge of 
the school, and continued it two 3ears. He was succeeded by Gen. 
Joseph S. Pitman, a son of the late Judge Pitman, who taught it, how- 
ever, but a short time. In 1843, Mr. Elbridge Smith, who had been a 
tutor in college during the two preceding years, assumed the charge, 
and the following year Mr. Henry S. Frieze, a graduate in the class of 
1841, was associated with him. In 1845, Mr. Smith \e(i the School, and 
his place was supplied by Merrick L3on, LL. D., also a graduate in the 
class of 1841. Under their joint management the Univeksity Grammar 
School had a brilliant and successful career. The number of scholars 
was greatly increased, so that in the year 1852, Messrs. Lyon and Frieze 
were encouraged to make, at their own expense, an addition to the build- 
ing of thirty-five feet, and to supply the commodious halls and rooms 
thus obtained, with all the conveniences and appointments of a first-class 
school. 

In 1854, Mr. Frieze accepted a Latin Professorship in the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and his place was supplied by Emorj' Lj'on, 
M. D., a successful principal of an academj' in an adjoining State. 
Under their skillful and etficient management the school has increased 
in usefulness and reputation. Dr. Emory Lyon has had charge of the 
English and Mathematical Departments, while his brother. Dr. Merrick 
Lyon, has had charge of the Classical Department, teaching Greek and 
Latin exclusively. As it was in the beginning, so is it now, a most im- 
portant preparatory- school for the college, training for entrance thereto 
large numbers of youth who take high rank in their respective classes, 
and thus do honor to their early instructors. As an illustration it may 
be stated, that during the past quarter of a centur}', between two and 
three hundred young men have been admitted to the University, who 
were prepared for College at the University Grammar School. 

We close this imperfect sketch with the following list of all the instruc- 
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tors of the School, as nearly as can be ascertained, from the beginning 
down to the present time : — 

Instructors. —1764 - 1876. 

Rev. James Manning, D. D., Hon. David Howell, LL. D., Rev. Ebenezer Da- 
vid. A. M., William Wilkinson, A. M., Mr. Asa Learned, Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, 
D. D., Hon. Tristam Burges. LL. D., Wood Forman, A. M., Rev. Ebenezer Bur- 
gess, D. D., Rev. Hervey'Jenks, A. M., David Aver>', A. M., George Fisher, A. 
M., Rev. Solomon Peck, D. D., Isaac KimbaU, A. m!, Rev. Willard Pierce, A. M., 
Rev. Jesse Hartwell, D. D., Rev. RufUs Babcock, D. D., Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. 
D., Rev. Silas A. Crane, D. D., Prof. George W. Keely, D. D., Benjamin H. 
Rhodes, A. M., Rev. George Ware Briggs, D. D., Prof. George W. Greene, A. 
M., Hon. Samuel Curry, A. M., Asa Drury, Rhodes B. Chapman, Hon. Thomas 
A. Jencks, LL. D., Gen. Joseph S. Pitman, A. B., Christopher Greene, Prof. 
Henry Day, D. D., Prof. Henry Warren Torrey, A. M., Elbridge Smith, A. M. 
Prof. Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Merrick Lyon, LL. D., Emory Lyon, A. M., M. 
D., Alfk-ed Lawton, A. B., Benjamin Braman, A. M., Howard M. Rice, A. M., 
Rev. Ellsha B. Andrews, A. M., James R. Corthell, Frederick B. By ram, A. M., 
William V. KeUen, A. B., Harmon S. Babcock, A. B. 

Instructors In Special Studies. 

Felix Aucaine, Alft-ed Gaudelet, Charles H. Gates, A. B., Rev. George E. Horr, 
William F. Hammond, Stephen A. Potter, George H. Rogers, EUery C. Davis, 
Miss Mary A. Potter. 

R. A. G. 
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Tins venerable seat of learning, the oldest of all the colleges under the 
control of the Baptist denomination, was formally incorporated in Feb- 
ruary, 1764. The plan of the institution originated with the Philadel- 
phia Association, which, at its meeting in October, 1762, obtained," 
says the historian Backus, " such an acquaintance with the affairs of 
Rhode Island as to bring themselves to an apprehension that it was 
practicable and expedient to erect a college in the Colony of Khode 
Island, under the chief direction of the Baptists, in which education 
might be promoted and superior learning obtained, free from any secta- 
rian tests." In this little colony Roger Williams had first recognized and 
practically enforced the grand principle of " soul liberty," or entire free- 
dom in all religious concernments. Here the Legislature was chiefly in 
the hands of the Baptists, " and here, therefore," says Morgan Edwards* 
" was the likeliest place to have a Baptist college established by law." 
The establishment of an academy at Hopewell, New Jersc}', in 1756, for 
the litcrarj' and theological training of young men suggested, doubtless, 
the idea of a higher institution of learning. Although founded by the 
Rev. Isaac Eaton, who for eleven years was the honored and successful 
principal, it was under the supervision and control of the Philadelphia 
and Charleston Associations, who appointed certain trustees to have the 
general oversight of its affairs, and to attend its quarterly and annual 
examinations. 

In the month of July, 1763, the Rev. James Manning, who the year 
previous had graduated with the second honors of his class, at the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Princeton, arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, on 
the business of the great educational work, with which he had been 
especially entrusted by a committee of the association*. The details of 
his mission have been related in full by his biographers. Through his 
personal influence, and that of the Rev. Morgan Edwards, a charter 
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reflecting the liberal sentimeuts of the colony and of the denomination 
was obtained from the General Assembly, not, however, without a severe 
and protracted struggle on the part ol those who opposed the enterprise. 
In the spring of 1764, a preparatory or latin school was opened in the 
town of Warren; and the year following. Manning was formally ap- 
poiuted " President of the College, Professor of Languages and other 
branches of learning, with full power to act in these capacities at Warren 
or elsewhere." He was, therefore, principal of the latin school, presi- 
dent of the infant college, and pastor of a large and flourishing church, 
which had been gathered and organized mainly through his elOvquence 
and faithfulness. Thus the interests of learning and religion, in the 
days of the fathers, were most intimate and friendlj'. Far distant be 
the day when " what hath been joined together" evidently by the Divine 
favor, shall be ruthlessly " put asunder." 

Tn 17G6, Mr. Edwards was appointed an agent to solicit funds for the 
college in England and Ireland. He was quite successful, considering 
how "angry the mother country- was with her dependent colonies,** 
obtaining eight hundred and eighty-eight pounds sterling, or about four 
thousand five hundred dollars. The original document, containing the 
names of the subscribeis in their own handwriting, has been placed 
among the archives of the college library. About the same time Rev. 
Hezekiah Smith, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, a classmate and intimate 
friend of the president, obtained subscriptions for the college in South 
Carolina and Georgia, amounting to about twent^ -five hundred dollars. 
Subscriptions were also taken up in all the Baptist churches, every 
member, in the language of the records of the various associations, being 
recommended to pay six pence sterling annually to the treasurer of the 
college. The gifts and offerings thus contributed were from the res 
angusta domi" from " pious enlightened penury," to the noblest of all 
causes, the advancement of " religion and sound learning." 

The first commencement of the college was held in the meeting-house 
at Warren, on the 7th of September, 176JK Four years had elapsed 
since the President with a solitary pupil commenced his collegiate duties 
as an instructor. Through toils and difficulties and opposition even, he 
had quietlj' persevered in his work until Rhode Island College " had 
won its wtiy to public favor. And now his first pupils, seven in num- 
ber, were about to take their diplomas an«l go forth to the duties of life. 
They were young men of promise. Some of them were destined to fill 
conspicuous places in the approaching struggle for independence ; others 
were to be leaders in the church and distinguished educators of youth. 
One, Charles Thompson, who delivered the valedictor}' address, after- 
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wards succeeded President Manning in the pastorate of the Warren 
church. Another, William Rogers, attained to eminence as a divine, and 
was the successor of Morgan Edwards in the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia. He was also a professor in the Univer- 
sit}' of Pensylvania, and an intimate friend of Washington. His nephew, 
the late William Sanford Rogers, has recently bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity the sum of fifty thousand dollars to found the " Newport Rogers 
Professorship." Another, William Williams, was for many 3'ears pastor 
of a Baptist church in Wientham, Mas-^uchusetts, and the instructor of 
many young men in iheology. J his was before the founding of the 
Theological In;4titution ot Newton. A fourth member of the class was 
Jamef Mitchell Varnum, afterwards distinguished as a law^^er and a 
judge, and who served as a brigadier general in the war of the revolu- 
tion. Piobabl}' no class that has gone forth from the Universitj', in 
her palmiest days of prosperity, has e;certed so widely extended and 
beneficial an influence, the times and circumstances being taken into 
consideration, as this first class of 17G9. A full and extremely interest- 
ing account of the commencement is given in the Providence Gazette^ of 
which the following is the closing part : — 

"The President concluded the exercises with prayer. The whole was 
conducted with a proprietj' and solemnity suitable to the occusion. The 
audier-ce (consisting of the principal gentlemen and ladies of this colony, 
and many from the neighboring governments,) though large and crow led, 
behaved with the utmost decorum. Not only the candidates, but even 
the President, were dressed in American manufactures. Finally, be it 
observed, that thfs class are the first sojis of that college which has existed 
for more than four years, during all which time it has labored under 
great disadvantages, notwithstanding the warm patronage and encour- 
agement of many worthy men of fortune and benevolence ; and it is 
hoped, from the dispt)8ition which many discovered on that day, and 
other favorable circumstances, that these disadvantages will soon in 
part be happily removed.'* 

As ihe place for the permanent location of tho college was yet unde- 
termined, the four towns of Warren, Providence, Newport and East 
Greenwich, in four different counties of the ^tati*, all preferred their 
claims as being, each respectively, the most eligible and desirable situa- 
tion. The consequence was that the public mind was gi'eatly agitated 
by the contentions which grew out of these conflicting claims. Mr. 
Edwards, in referring to the subject, says : " Warren was at first agreed 
on as a proper situation, where a small wing was to be erected in the 
sprmg o\ 1770, and about eight hundied pounds raised toward effecting 
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it. But soon afterwards, some who were unwilling it should be there, 
and some who were unwillipg it should be an3'where, did so far agroe as 
to lay aside the said location and propose that the county which should 
raise the most money should have the college." A full account of this 
remarkable contest is given in the " Documentary History of Brown 
University." The two ablest competitors were Providence and Newport. 
The latter town raised by subscription four thousand pounds lawful 
money, but Providence, says Manning in his correspondence, raised four 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds lawful money, and advantages 
superior to Newport in other respects. After an earnest discussion on 
the merits of the conflicting claims, the corporation, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1770, decided by a vote of twent3'-one to fourteen, that the edi- 
fice be built in the town of Providence, and that there the college be 
continued forever." Accordingly, in Maj- following, the President re- 
moved with his students from Warren, and occupied for a time the old 
brick school-house on Meeting street. 

We have thus given in brief the outlines of the early history of Brown 
University. The details of its progress and continued growth would 
crowd the pages of a volume. We can only add a few words respecting 
its grounds, buildings, resources and present condition. The location is 
admirable, being the summit of a hill, easy of ascent, and commanding 
a delightful view of Narragansett Bay, studded with islands, and of the 
country around, variegated with hills and dales, woods and plains. 
** Surely," says Edwards, " this spot was made for the seat of the muses." 
The grounds, comprising some fifteen acres, are tastefully laid out aud 
shaded with magnificent elms, some of them having been growing for 
nearly half a centur3\ The college enclosure, inclu<iing the "green" 
in front and the *' campus " in the rear, comprises a square area of about 
ten acres, bounded by Waterman street on the north, George strtet on 
the south, Prospect street on the west or front, and Brown street in part 
on the east. Beyond this enclosure is the " College Park," extending 
east to Thayer street, and still further on, extending to Hope street, is 
a strip of land comprising upwards of three acres, bequeathed to the 
University in 1841 by the Hon. Nicholas Brown, from whom the institu- 
tion derives its name. The total valuation of its lands, situated as they 
are in the most delightful part of a wealth}' and growing cit3% can not 
be far from a million of dollars. Of course they are unproductive, with 
the exception of the strip referred to, which may perhaps eventually be 
sold and the proceeds applied to the erection of a new dormitor}', of 
which the college stands greatly in need. 

Of its six buildings the oldest is " University Hall," the corner stone 
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of which was laid by the celebrated John l^rown of " Gaspee " fame, on 
the 27th of March, 1770. The plan of this venerated pile was that of 
" Nassau Hall," Princeton, which was regarded at the time as one of 
the finest structures in the country. It is of. brick, four stories high, 
one hundred and fifty feet long and fort^ -six feet wide, with a projection 
in the centre on the east and west sides of ten b^- thirty-three feet, and 
an entry of twelve feet extending through the centre of each story. It 
has fifty-six rooms for officers and students, including various recitation 
rooms. The Grammar School Building," erected in 1810 for the 
accommodation of the preparatory or Latin School, was originally a 
small brick structure, twenty-four b^^ thirty-three feet, and two stories 
in height. Hope College," erected in 1822, was presented to the 
Corporation by the Hon. Nicholas Brown, and named by him in honor of 
his only surviving sister. Mrs. Hope Ives. It is of brick, four stories 
high, one hundred and twenty feet long by forty feet wide, and contains 
fifty rooms for officers and students. This building is sadly in want of 
repairs. "Manuing Hall" was erected in 1834, at the expense also of 
Mr. Brown, and by him presented to the Corporation with a request that 
it might be named " in honor of his distinguished instructor and revered 
friend, President Manning." This beautiful building is an exact model 
of the temple of Diana Propylea, in Klusis, being just twice the size of 
the original. It is of stone, covered with cement, and of the pure Doric 
order. Including the portico it is ninety feet in length by fortj'-two 
feet in width, and of two stories. The height from the top of the base- 
ment is forty feet. The library occupies the lower hall, which is sixty- 
four by thirty-eight feet, with a height of thirteen feet. The upper hall 
is used for the chapel. The front of the edifice is ornamented with four 
immense fiuted columns, resting on a platform projecting thirteen feet 
from the walla. " Rhode Island Hall," erected by subscription. io 1840, 
is of stone, covered with cement, seventy feet long by forty-two feet wide, 
with a projection in front of twelve by twenty-six. The first floor is 
divided into two lecture rooms, one for the Professor of Cl'cmistry and 
the other for the Professor of Natural Philosophy. The second story is 
thrown into a beautiful hall for the Cabinet of Mineralog}', Geology and 
Natural Histor}'. During the past year a wing has been built on the east 
side, giving additional accommodations for the professors on the first floor, 
while the second floor is occupie.l as a *• portrait gallery." The Man- 
sion House," built in 1840 for the use of the president, is a commodious 
dwelling of wood, forty-six by thirt3'-seven feet, with an octagonal pro- 
jection in front, forming a vestibule. Over the front door is an Ionic 
portico, eight by seven feet. The addition is twenty one by eighteen 
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feet. The "Chemical Laboratory," erected in 1862, is a neat and sub- 
stantial building of brick, two stories in height, fortj' by fift}' feet, with 
a projection on the east side, thirty-five by fift^ -five feet. 

The late Mr. John Carter Brown, for many years a member of the 
Board of Fellows, and a distinguished benefactor of the library, gave to 
the University, some years since, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, to 
be on interest, and the accumulated amount to be eventually used in 
the erection of a fire-proof library building. At his death, in 1874, he 
bequeathed the additional sum of fifty thousand dollars, and also a 
valuable lot of land, for the same purpose. This lot, which is one 
hundred and twenty feet square, is oo the corner of Prospect and Water- 
man streets, overlooking the lawn in front of the college buildings. 
The erection of the building has already been commenced under the di- 
rection of a committee of the corporation, consisting of Rowland Hazard, 
Esq., of the class of 1849, Joseph C. Hartshorn, Esq., of the class of 
1841, and ex-President Caswell. The foundation walls have been laid 
and good progress has been made on the main building. The building 
is to be two stories in height, in addition to the basement, which is high 
and well lighted. The style of architecture is the Italian Gothic, the 
plans adopted being those of General William R. Walker, architect. 
The exterior walls are to be of brick, with olive stone decorations. Ac- 
commodations are to be provided for one hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes. 

The Library for the piesent is in the lower part of Manning Hall. It 
contains fort3'-five thousand well bound and carefully selected volumes. 
In its early history it received additions from donations and legacies 
made by friends of the college, both in this country and in England. 
During the presidency of Dr. Wayland a permanent library fund of 
twent3'-five thousand dollars was raised by subscription. Since that 
time ti)e income of this fund has been expended, under the direction of 
a joint committee of six, appointed annually by the corporation and the 
faculty of the university. During the years 1844-6, the foundations of 
the French, German and Italian departments of the librarj* were laid, 
through the generositj* of Mr. Brown. At this time, also, a special fund 
of five thousand dollars was raised by subscription, and was expended 
in the purchase of English books. The greater part of the library, there- 
fore, has been procured within the last thirty years, with special reference 
to the wants of professors and students and of other persons engaged in 
Hterary and scientific research. Besides being well supplied with works 
illustrating the various courses of college study, it has a large number 
of the collections pertaining to civil and ecclesiastical history, antiquity, 
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literature, and the Greek and Latin classics. The library is especially 
rich in bibliography and and patristics, and in the pamphlet literature of 
New England. It has also a large number of works on architecture. 
Upon the library table ma}* be found the most important American and 
English periodicals, and also periodicals in the German and French lan- 
guages pertaining to science, history, literature, bibliography, philology 
and the classics. 

The invested funds of the institution, according to the last annual re- 
port of the treasurer, amount to $640,834. These funds are thus clas- 
sified Common Fund," $365,215; Scholarship Fund," $57,725; 
" Aid Fund," $8,428 ; Library Fund," $27,000 ; " Agricultural Fund," 
$50,000; "Premium and Prize Funds," $21,012; Hazard Professor- 
ship," $40,931; Romeo Elton Professorship," $16,674; Newport- 
Rogers Professorship," $50,000 ; Marshall Woods Lectureship," $3,849. 
In addition to this is the sum subscribed by Mr. Brown for the erection 
of a library building, amounting with interest to $21,708, and the $50,000 
bequeathed by him for this purpose. 

The facult}^ of Brown University consists of a president, ten profes- 
sors, three instructors, one assistant instructor, a librarian ~ and a reg- 
istrar. The following are their names and titles as given in the latest 
annual catalogue : Rev. Ezekiel G. Robinson, D. D., LL D., President, 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; John L. Lincoln, LL. 
D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature and Instructor in 
German ; Samuel S. Greene, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy; Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL. D., Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature ; Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D. D., Professor of 
History and Political Economy ; Benjamin F. Clarke, A. M.. Professor 
of Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; John H. Appleton, A. M., New- 
port-Rogers Professor ot Chemistry ; T. Whiting Bancroft, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature and Instructor in Elocution ; 

Eh W. Blake, A. M., Hazard Professor of Physics ; , Elton 

Professor of Natural Theology (at present instruction in Natural Theol- 
ogy is given by the President of the University) ; John W. P. Jenks, A. 
M., Professor of Agricultural Zoology and Curator of the Museum of 
Natural History ; Charles W. Parsons, M. D., Professor of Physiology ; 
Nathaniel F. Davis, A. M., Instructor in Mathematics ; William Ashraore, 
Jr., A. JSC, Instructor in Latin and Greek ; Charles H. Gates, A. B., 
Instructor in French ; Edwin E. Calder, assistant Instructor in Analyti- 
cal Chemistry ; Reuben A. Guild, LL. D., Librarian ; Rev. William 
Douglas, A. M., Registrar. 
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The number of students connected with the Unirersitj is at present, 
255. The triennial catalogue, published in 1873, gives the names of 
2,540 graduates, more than one-fourth of whom have been ordained and 
set apart for the work of the Christian ministry. This enumeration does 
not include the three classes which have graduated since the Spring of 
1875. Of the graduates from the beginning, upwards of one hundred 
have been honored with the degree of Doctor in Divinity, including 
bishops eminent for their piet}' and learning, missionaries at home and 
abroad, presidents of colleges and theological schools, and religious 
teachers whose names are conspicuous in the republic of letters, and 
whose virtues and deeds will be held in grateful remembrance by the 
manifold churches of our common Lord. 



DR. STOCKBRIDGFS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES. 



The founder of this school was the late Hon. John Kingsbnr)-, LL. D. 
In age, it takes precedence of all the private female schools of tlie cit}', 
having been established in 1828. Mr. Kingsburv was born at South 
Coventry, Ct., May 26th, 1801. He graduated from Brown Universit}-, 
in 1826, with the second honors, in a class of wliich the late Bishop 
Burgess, of Maine, and Professor Edwards A. Park, of Andover, were 
members. Mr Kingsbury commenced his undertaking with the earnest- 
ness and zeal which were such marked features in his character, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing his experiment a complete success. 
The time and the place were both favorable for embarking in such an 
enterprise. The public school system, which now furnishes such facili- 
ties for higher education, was then in its infancy, and citizens of wealth 
and refinement were prepared to encourage an undertaking which 
promised to afford a better intellectual training for their daughters. 
Moreover the influence of Brown Universit}^ in raising the tone of the 
community, had long been acknowledged, and parents felt that their 
• daughters ought to be put on a footing with their sons, in the matter of 
their mental culture. The number of pupils was at first limited to 
thirt3*-six, which was soon extended to fort^-. The school was under the 
charge of Mr. Kingsbury for thirty j'ears, the admissions during this 
period being five hundred and fift^'-seven. 

At the close of his long term of service Mr. Kingsbury had are-union 
of his pupils, in the chapel of Brown University. The occasion was 
one of great interest and proved how warm a place the retiring princi- 
15 
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pal held in the affections of his pupils, and in the regards of the com 
munity. Dr. Wayland presided on the occasion and paid a warm 
tribute to the successful instructor who had been both guide and friend 
of so many of the ladies of Providence. Mr. Kingsbury, in his reply, 
gave a brief historical sketch of the school which had so long been 
under his care, and dwelt at some length on the principles which had 
governed him in its management. 

Mr. Kingsbury*s term of service closed February 5, 1858, when the 
school passed into the hands of Hon. Amos Perry, and by him was 
soon transferred to Professor J. L. Lincoln, LL. D., who commenced 
the school year 1858-59, in the month of September. For eight years, 
Professor Lincoln carried on the school, which, under his administration, 
enjoyed a prosperit}' similar to that which it had had under his prede- 
cessor. The present Principal, Rev. Dr. Stockbridge, took charge of the 
school in the fall of 1867, and has endeavored to keep up the standard 
of previous years. During the fortj'-eight years of its existence, not 
far from one thousand young ladies have received their education, in 
part or wholly in this school. How great a blessing it has been in 
training so many who have filled important positions as wives, mothers 
and teachers of the young, it would not be possible to estimate. 
Among the educational institutions of Providence it holds a high rank, 
and if encouraged by the patronage of its citizens, will continue to be 
in the future, as it has been in the past, a power for good in the com- 
munity where it has so long had its home. 



SCHOLFIELD'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 



A Brief History of its Rise and Progress. 

This institution was founded by its present proprietor, Albert G. Schol- 
field, in June, 1846. This was the Grst coramorcial school established 
in Rhode Island, and the patronage for its first year was secured by 
great exertions on the part of the principal, so skeptical were the citizens 
of the State in regard to the necessity for such a school and the advan- 
tages to accrue therefrom. 

The primary object of this institution was to cultivate a taste for writ- 
ing, and awaken a greater interest in the science of accounts. Hence 
writing and book-keeping were the leading branches trught. For the 
first three years its patronage was drawn mainly from men in actual 
business, either as accountants or their employers. It soon became 
apparent that it were wise to introduce other branches, the common 
English department, and mechanical drawing, which latter study has 
been almost exclusively confined to professional mechanics. 

As occasion demanded, there have been added to the studies formerly 
pursued, the higher English, languages, surveying and navigation. 
The patronage of the school has ranged since its establishment, from 
fifiy to five hundred students per annum. 

The teachers have ranged from one to twelve, as occasion has de- 
manded. During the thirty years of its existence it has enjoy ed a pat- 
ronage of ten thousand students, and has graduated three thousand m 
the business or book-keeping course. 



ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 



WiLLUM A. Mo WRY, A. M., AND Charlks B. Goff, a. M., Principals. 



Name and Object. 

This school is called the English and Classical School, for bo3'8, 
and is located at No. 49 Snow street, Providence. It was Grst opened 
Febrnary 22, 1864. 

As its name indicates, it is an English and a Classical school. Its 
English department is designed to give the most thorough, and practi- 
cal preparation for scientific schools or for business. Its classical 
department aims to furnish the best facilities to prepare boys for any of 
our New England c<)llege8. 

Departments. 

The school is divided into five rooms, which are comprised in thr«fe 
departments. 

1. The Preparatory Department^ which prepares the 3'ounger hoys 
for either of tlie following : 

2. The English Department^ which embraces two rooms, the Junior 
English and the English and Scientific Room^ and is designed to give the 
best preparation for technical schools or for business life. 

3. The Classical Dtpcurtment^ which also has two rooms, the Junior 
Classical and the Senior Classical^ and designs to furnish the most 
adequate and thorough preparation for an}' college. 

Courses of Study. 

Its courses of study begin with the elements of reading, writing, 
spelling, geography and arithmetic, with boys of about eight years 
of age, and after completing the common English studies, pursue the 
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higher mathematics, natural Rciences, the modern languages, rhetoric 
and English literature and authors, ractaph3'sics, and other practi- 
cal studies. The classical course of stud}' is full and thorough, and is 
varied from time to time, as the requirements for admission to our 
American colleges demand. 

The entire course of study extends through nine years. The pupils 
pursue arithmetic five years, algebra one year, geometry' one year, 
trigonometry and surveying six months, geography four years, English 
grammar three years, English composition and rhetoric two years, 
English and American literature one year, spelling, reading and elocu- 
tion through the course, writing seven years, drawing five 3'ears, 
history two years, natural philosophy one year, chemistry and astronomy 
one year, physiology and geology one 3'ear, book-keeping six months, 
political economy six months, constitution United States six months, 
intellectual philosophy six months, German two years, French three 
years, Latin seven years, and Greek four years. 

The Growth of the School. 

The growth of the school has indeed been a marvel to its friends and 
most sanguine supporters. It began with about 50 pupils and two 
teachers, and has steadly grown until it has reached 85, 100, 1 25, 150, 1 75, 
200, 225, and now numbers 250 pupils. It has from time to time 
improved its course of study, and added to it, as the occasion jseemed 
to require. It has; however, ever followed the motto : — 

"Nulla Vestigia Retrorscm." 

In addition to its regular corps of teachers it has special instructors 
in elocution, penmanship, vocal music, physiology and military drill. 
From the very beginning it has had regular an(} systematic exercises 
for all the pupils in a system of light gymnastics, and for more than 
eleven years it has furnished also to all regular military instruction and 
drill. These exercises in gymnastics and drill have proved eminently 
successful and beneficial. The}' have always been popular and pleasing 
as well as healthful and otherwise advantageous to the pupils. 

Its NuMBEits and Graduates. 

About 1000 pupils have been members of the school, of whom over 
100 have graduated and received the school diploma. Of these about 
75 have entered Brown University, and have taken one-third of all the 
prizes offered for excellence in Latin and Greek on entering. Pupils 
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have also been sent to Yale, Harvard and other colleges. Among the 
graduates may be found railroad superintendents, architects, engineers, 
merchants, manufacturers, accountants, bankers, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers. 

The School Building. 

The school commenced in a modest waj', in two leased rooms, in the 
fourth stor}- of the Lyceum building, where it remained one year. For 
the next five years it was located in the then new Narragansett block, 
on Westminster street. Having outgrown the capacity of the rooms 
there, it removed to the new and elegant Fletcher building, where it 
was well accommodated for six years more. Finding its wants still but 
imperfectl}' supplied, and needing a home of its own, the proprietors 
have now built a large brick school building on Snow and Moulton 
streets, which furnishes, perhaps, as many substantial advantages as 
are possessed by any school in New England. In lighting, heating 
and ventilation, visitors from all parts of the country have unirorml3' 
pronounced it superior to anything they have known. The light is 
over the left shoulder, and the surface of the glass is ten per cent, of 
the surface of the floor. The floor divided by the number of pupils, 
gives twentv-five square feet to each, and the cubical contents of 
each room divided b}' the number of pupils gives about 300 cubic feet of 
air to each. The value of the building and land is estimated at $100,000. 

New School Desk. 

The school is supplied with a new school desk upon an original 
model, with a patent arrangement for folding the lid, by which a rest is 
made for the book in studying, which obliges the pupil to sit upright, 
and which brings the book at the right distance and angle from the eye. 

Laboratory and Apparatus. 

The chemical laboratory is complete and well arranged for practical 
use. The philosophical, astronomical and other apparatus is large and 
valuable. The library of reference books is of great value and practi- 
cal service to the school. 
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Instructors. 
The present corps of instructors is as follows : — 

William A. Mowry, A. M., Metaphysics, U. S. CoDstitution and Book-keeping. 

Charles B. Goff, A. M., Senior Latin and Greek. 

Howard M. Rice, A.M., Modern Languages and English Literature. 

Rev. James W. Colwell, A. M., Mathematics. 

Richard W. Smith, A. M., Junior English Studies. 

William S. Liscomb, A. M., Latin and Greek. 

George B. F. Hinckley, A. M., Junior Classical Studies. 

Frank P. Whitman, A. B., Natural Science and Mathematics. 

Mrs. H. M. Miller, Elocution and Voice Culture. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Dean, Preparatory Department. 

Prof J. W. P. Jenks, A. M., Physiology. 

Ellery C. Davis, Penmanship. 

Benjamin W. Hood, Vocal Music. 

Mrs. Mary E. Rawson, Vocal Music, Preparatory Department. 
Gen. Charles R. Dennis. Military Drill. 



MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 

Established 1866. Principals : Jexcks Mowry, Joseph E. Mowry, A. M. 



This school had its origin in the opening, by the senior principal, of 
the Mount Pleasant Select School, for affording a more thorough and 
extended course of study in the English branches than was at the time 
pursued in the public schools in the immediate vicinity. It was soon 
found that the school met a requirement of a class of scholars whose 
age or diversity of attainments in different branches, prevented from 
following the routine of the public schools, and that such a school was 
needed to supplement those schools. Scholars also from the small 
ungraded schools in our rural districts found opportunities for studying 
branches not taught at their schools. There was no fixed schedule of 
studies, but the studies pursued were the common English branches, 
and sometimes algebra, and the elements of geometry and physics. 
Especial attention was given to the explanation of the principles of 
arithmetic and to their practical application. 

The number of scholars increased and there arose a demand for a 
more extensive course of study. In 1872, a new school building was 
erected, and the course of study was so extended as to include the 
higher mathematics and French, and the college preparatory classics, 
and it became the aim of the principals to afford a thorough, discipli- 
nary, and complete preparation for ordinary business pursuits or for 
admission to our colleges. 

The views which suggested its establishment are still adhered to : — 
That all scholars can not with advantage pursue exactly the same 
course of study, nor should their progress in all brunches be made 
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iiniforui ; but that beyond a knowledge of the rudiments, which all 
should possess, and which should be thorough, the scholar mny best 
pursue those studies for which he has a natural inclination ; that a 
thorough knowledge of a few subjects, or of a few topics connected 
with one is better than a smattering of man}' subjects, or a superficial 
view of much of any one. Thus scholars entering upon a liberal course 
of study form habits of incalculable advantage, while those whose 
advantages have been limited, and whose time for the completion of 
their education is short, have facilities offered, which of necessity cannot 
be enjoyed in our rigidl}' graded public schools. 

It lias also been the aim of the school to afford equal advantages to 
scholars of both sexes, the entire course being open to both, and both 
having the same privileges in selecting the studies to be pursued. The 
influence of the two classes is believed to be mutually beneficial, both 
intellectually and morally. 

There is then at present two departments, a preparatory and au 
academic. The latter has two parallel courses of study, extending for 
most pupils over four years. The scientific includes the higher English, 
mathematics, and a modern and ancient language ; the classical is 
limited to the college preparatory studies. 

The number of pupils in attendance for the past year has been one 
hundred and twelve. 



PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OF MECHANICS AND 
. MANUFACTURERS. 



On the 27th of February, 1789, a number of the principal mechanics 
and manufacturers of the town of Providence, met at the house of 
Captain Elijah Bacon, on Union street, and " voted, that we will form 
ourselves, with such others as may joiu us, into an association for the 
promotion of home manufactures, the cementing of the mechanic 
interest, and for raising a fund to support the distressed." At this 
meeting Col. William Barton, — so well known in our country's histor}' as 
the capturer of the British General Prescott at his quarters on Rhode 
Island in the revolutionary war,— was chosen chairman, and Bennett 
Wheeler, clerk. At the same meeting a committee, consisting of Amos 
Atwell, Charles Keene, John Davis, Robert Newell, Bennett Wheeler, 
Elijah Bacon and Nicholas East on, was appointed to draft the form of 
a constitution for the association. This committee reported at an 
adjourned meeting, held at the house of Daniel Jackson, March 4th, 
and the constitution presented by them was, after being debated para- 
gi'aph by paragraph and amended, unanimously agreed to. The follow- 
ing officers were then elected : Barzillai Richmond, president ; Charles 
Keene, vice president ; Amos Atwell, treasurer, and Bennett Wheeler, 
secretary'. A committee of correspondence was also elected, consisting 
of Aaron Mason, Levi Hall, Robert Newell, Daniel Stillwell, John 
Davis, William Richmond, Zephaniah Andrews, Thomas Hazard, Elijah 
Bacon, Charles Holden and Nicholas Easton. At the same meeting a 
committee was appointed, composed of Charles Keene, Amos Atwell, 
Bennett Wheeler, Thomas Hazard and Amasa Graj', to draft the form 
of a petition to the honorable General Assembly for an act of incorpor- 
ation. Levi Hall was requested to present the petition to the Assembly, 
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and "use his influence to get the prayer of it granted." The Assenably 
granted a charter, which, on the 16th of March, received the signature 
of governor John Collins. The thanks of the Association were presented 
to Mr. Hall and to David Howell, Esq., for their services in the matter, 
and also to Governor Collins for his politeness in signing the charter 
of the Association without the usual fee." 

The Association thus formed was one of the ver}' earliest organiza- 
tions in the countr}' for the promotion of the mechanic arts ; probabl}' 
the earliest which had any long-continued existence. The only previ- 
ously existing society of which we have any knowledge was an 
association of tradesmen and manufacturers in the town of Bostdn, 
which was, "owing to some party political measures," dissolved about the 
year 1 788. 

In the commencement of its corporate existence, the Association, in 
matters pertaining to social life, personal expenses, and business 
obligations, assumed high moral ground. At a meeting held March 30, 
1789, the following recommendations were adopted : — 

** On motion, resolved unanimously, that it be and hereby is, earnestly recom- 
mended to all the members of this Association, to discourage as far as possible, 
all foreign manufactures, by using in their families and business those of our 
own country ; and that each member avoid all extravagance in dress or other 
expenses, in themselves or those under their care, whereby an emulation may be 
excited. 

**It is also earnestly recommended, that each member be carefUl not to con- 
tract debts or enter into engagements beyond their ability to perform with the 
utmost punctuality, that their families may escape the distress, and the society 
the disgrace, atteuding a different line of conduct. 

** It is also recommended in the most serious manner, that all law suits be 
avoided by the members of this Association ; that they do not enter into them 
until they have endeavored to have their disputes settled by referees ; and that 
no member take advantage of laws which are, or may hereafter be made, either 
to distress an honest debtor, or defraud an honest creditor. 

" It is also recommended that the members of this Association very carefully 
inspect into the conduct of their apprentices, and those under their care, that 
they be not strolling in the streets late in the night season, and disturbing the 
inhabitants by revels. 

'*It is voted and resolved, that on application being made to this society at 
any of their meetings, by an inhabitant of this town who may think himself 
defrauded by had manufactures being sold him by any member thereof, or by 
any meml)er not completing his contracts in a workmanlike manner, or by 
extravagant charges, they will Immediately appoint a committee to examine 
into the facts, and endeavor that justice be done to the parties." 
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At a subsequent period, in the revision of the l)3 -law8, the Association 
expressed its sense of the value of character, as follows : 

** As the reputation of every society must In a great degree depend on the 
character of Its individual members, and the estimation in which they may be 
held by their fellow citizens, therefore if any member of this Association shall 
fall into profligacy of manners, base and immoral habits, or be chargeable with 
intemperance or fraudulent practices, it shall be the duty of the select com- 
mittee to examine the case of such member, and report thereon to the Associa- 
tion, that measures may be taken for his exclusion therefrom. But, in order as 
far as may be, to prevent the necessity of the exercise of this power, it shall be 
the duty of the committee, by any member or members whom they may desig- 
nate, to advise or admonish any member of the Association who may be declin- 
ing to vicious or base courses, or who may appear to be falling into any habit 
or practice which may aflfect his reputable standing in society, to the end that 
by faithful counsel and admonition he may be preserved from such a course as 
would render his expulsion necessary." 

The Association was quick to sustain its members in the free exercise 
of the elective franchise, as appears by the following vote, passed April 
5, 1790: 

"It having been suggested, that several worthy members of this Association 
have been dismissed from their employ, in consequence of voting their senti- 
ments at the last town meeting, they being contrary to the sentiments of their 
employers: Voted, that the following gentlemen be, and they are hereby 
appointed a committee to inquire into, and report such facts concerning this 
matter as may come to their knowledge, as soon as may be, viz. : Colonel 
William Barton, Mr. William Richmond, Robert Newell, Esq., Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, Jr., and Mr. Nicholas Easton.'* 

The humane spirit of the Association is shown in the following report, 
made on the 28th of Afay, 1790, by a committee to whom had been referred 
the subject of rendering advice and assistance to the widows and 
orphans of deceased members : 

" Whereas, the well-being of all societies depends on a proper care being taken 
of the education of the rising generation, and as individuals aud families under 
many circumstances, are not in a situation to pay proper attention thereto, it 
behoves all associated bodies of people to aid and assist in the accomplishment 
of that important object : Be It therefore voted and resolved, that a committee 
be annually appointed, of this Association, from difl*erent parts of the town, 
whose duty it shall be to advise and assist the widows and children of all 
deceased members thereof, aud where circumstances require it, endeavor to 
provide suitable places for education in the mechanic arts, or otherwise, as in 
their judgment is best suited to the genius of such children. And if anything 
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impedes their well-meant endeavors, or any Airther assistance may bo (bund 
wanting, (after consulting in committee) they shall lay the same lK»foro the 
Association, for their aid and support, as circumstances may require." 

This report was adopted, and made the basis of a b^'-law, authorizing 
pecuniary aid to members reduced to indigence b}* sickness or misfor- 
tune, and to widows and orphans, to an amount not exceeding fort}' dol- 
lars, to be applied to any one case during the year. And a committo of 
nine members, three for the north part of the town, three for the south 
part, and three for tlie west side of the river, were appointed to carry 
the b^'-Iaw into effect. 

When the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers 
came into existence no settled public opinion touching the industrial 
i»^terests of the country had been formed. The need of such an opinion, 
governed by a just regard to mutual riglits became obvious ; and one of 
the first steps taken by the society was to impress the mechanics of 
Rhode Island and also of other States, with the importance of forming 
similar organizations, for concerted action in regard to the protection 
and encouragement of home productions. With this view, the committee 
of correspondence addressed letters to the mechanics and tradesmen of 
Newport, East Greenwich, Warren and Bristol, in liliode Island; and 
also to those of Boston, Worcester, Salem, Newburyport, Portsmouth, 
New London, Norwich, Hartford, New Haven, New York, Albany, 
Trenton, Philadeli)hia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Wilmington, Norfolk and 
Charleston. From most of these places prompt and cordial responses 
were received. And it appears that the efforts of the Association resulted 
in the formation of similar organizations, both in Rhode Island and 
other States. 

The letters from the Providence mechanics exhibit the patriotic spirit 
by which they were actuated, and their ardent desire to be identified with 
the Union of States into which Rhode Island had not yet entered. It 
was a natural feeling. Some of the leading men of the Association had 
bravely fought for civil freedom. They were men of practical minds, 
and well knew that the perpetuity of the olessing for which they had 
hazarde<l life and fortune, could be securetl only by the fostering care of 
a central government. To them, a nationality of thirteen hundred s^|uare 
miles, and United States custom houses in border States along the line 
of its terriior}-. pre^^nte^l no charms; and with prai«jeworihy devotion, 
they labore<l to effer.'t a l>etter condition. The feeling with which they 
were oppre«>se<l apfifrars in their corresp<indence ; and while they la- 
ment the unfortunate position of their State, they look hopefully 
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towards the future. Without doubt, the popular sentiment of the State 
which resulted in the adoption of the constitution, was in large degree, 
the creation of the mechanics of Rhode Island ; and there is ground for 
the belief that the action of the Providence Assoi^iaVlon of Mechanics 
and Manufacturers, the earliest chartered bod^* of the kind in New Eng- 
land, did much to stimulate this sentiment to successful action. 

When the news arrived that Rhode Island had become a member of 
the Union, the Association partook of the general joy. At a meeting 
held June 4, 1790, a congratulatory address to the Tresident of the 
United States was reported and adopteil, expressing their regard and 
attachment to him, and their confidence that Congress would do all in 
their power to promote the manufactures, as well as the agriculture and 
commerce of our country." The address was forwarded through the 
senators from this State, and an appropriate reply was returned to the 
Association hy President Washington. 

When the President visited Providence, August 18, 1790, the Asso- 
ciation, by formal vote, joined as a body in the procession that escorted 
him and suite from the wharf to his lodgings, at the Golden Ball Inn (now 
known as the Mansion House), kepi by Abner Dagsjett. They also par- 
ticipated in the public solemnities in commemoration of the lamented 
death of General Washington, and appeared in the procession with their 
standard and wardens* wands draped in mourning. 

From its organization to 1825, the business meetings of the Associa- 
tion were generally held in the State House. Occasionall}* the}- met at 
the Golden Ball Inn, and elsewhere. Ver}' early, a strong feeling was 
expressed in favor of building a hi.ll for its use, but this was never car- 
ried out. In 1824, when the Franklin building, on Market Square, was 
erected, provision was made for a hall for the Association, and when the 
walls were up, the front was surmounted with the emblems of the me- 
chanic arts, to identify it as an abiding home. It was formally- taken 
possession of, and an historical address in commemoration of the event 
delivered by the President John Ilowland. After a few years, objec- 
tions to the place were raised, and a new home was found in the hall of 
Washington buildings. In 1853, the Association removed to the hall 
in Dyer's block, on Westminster street, and in 1H60 to the bank build- 
ing, then erected by Mr. Amos C. Barstow, on Weybosset street, being 
on the site of the former residence of Amos Atwell, the first treasurer 
and third president of the Association, which location it has continued 
to occupy to the present time. 

Early in 1791, Alexander Hamilton, secretary' of the treasury of the 
United States, was directed by the house of representatives, to report 
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to that body " a plan for prornoting manufactures." In pursuance of 
this direction, he issued a circular calling upon individuals and associa- 
tions, in every part of the countr}' for information upon which to base 
his plan. A copy of this circular was addressed to Col. John S. Dexter, 
then supervisor of the district of Rhode Island, who referred the letter to 
this Association, requesting them to furnish the information desired. 
The Association cordially responded to the Secretary's circular, and in 
July, 1791, appointed a committee, who, aller making a careful investi- 
gation into the manufactures of the town, presented in October following, 
their final report, which was transmitted to Mr. Hamilton, through Col. 
Dexter, giving an exhibit of the products of industry in Providence, 
from January 1, 1790 to October 10, 1791, being a valuable contribution 
to the history of manufactures, at a period when the population of the 
town was less than seven thousand souls. 

With a view to self-improvement among the members of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Isaac Greenwood proposed, at a meeting held January 10, 1798, 
that a lecture be delivered at each quarterlj' meeting, by a member, on 
subjects relating to improvements in the mechanic arts, the practical 
means of encouraging the manufactures of the country, and the advan- 
tages resulting from social or corporate connections in promoting the 
interests of the manufacturing branches in union with the general pros- 
perity of the United States. The proposition was adopted, and lectures 
were delivered by Mr. Greenwood, Grindall Reynolds, John Howland 
and Mr. Greene. Th J practice was afterwards discontinued, but the idea 
was never wholly lost sight of. The fact held a place in the memory of 
more than one, who recognized its importance, and sympathized with 
the spirit that gave it form. After a lapse of more than thirty years, 
the original plan was revived with satisfactory success. In 1831, a 
series of lectures was delivered before the Association alone. To this, 
George Baker, Walter R. Danforth, Isaac Thurber, Leonard Blodget 
and Stanford Newell, Esqs., contributed. The first of the series was by 
Mr. Baker, and was designed to stimulate the moral aud intellectual 
faculties to worthy endeavors. Mr. Danforth's lecture was on General 
Industry ; Mr. Thurber's on Hydraulics and Dynamics ; Mr. Blodget's 
on Building, and Mr. Newell's on Metals. 

The influence of these lectures was not limited to the hours of their 
deliver3\ TLey awakened a desire for continued instruction. Additional 
courses were delivered by the Providence Franklin Society, Professors 
Griscom, Chace, Caswell and Elton, Mr. Evans and others ; and thus 
was paved the way for the public courses, under the auspices of the 
Association, commenced in 1844, which have maintained their popularity 
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and held the interest alike of the Association and the community, con- 
tinuing almost without interruption down to the present time. For some 
3'ears past the society has united with the Providence Franklin Society 
in the care of these lectures, and they have been devoted mainly to scien- 
tific subjects. 

In 1799 the subject of education engaged the attention of the Associa- 
tion, and the want of a better system of school instruction being deeply 
felt by the members, a memorial was prepared and presented to the 
General Assembly, forcibly urging the establishment ot free schools 
throughout the IState, and reminding that body *' that liberty and secu- 
rity under a republican form of government, depend on a general diffa- 
sion of knowledge among the people." 

This question was thus, we believe, for the first time since the exist- 
ence of the State, pressed upon the deliberations of the legislature ; and the 
measure proposed, though met with considerable hesitation, was finally 
incorporat3d into law. 

In 1 799, a practice had sprung up of supplying the wants of the United 
States navj', hy enlisting indentured apprentices of mechanics and man- 
ufacturers. The evils of this procedure were severely felt, and the As- 
sociation addressed a letter to ibe Secretary of the Treasury on the sub- 
ject, deprecating the practice as " injurious and unjust " in its operations, 
and as a sacridce not required of those classes by the exigencies of the 
times. 

In 1800, the depressed condition of the mechanic and manufacturing 
interests engaged the attention of the Association. It was deemed im- 
portant that these interests should receive suitable encouragement from 
the government. And the Association adopted a memorial to Congress, 
drawn up by John Howland, urging the iniportpnce of securing the re- 
vival and extension of the mechanic arts and the promotion of improve- 
ments in various branches of domestic manufacture. Letters were also 
addressed by the society to kindred associations in Newporc, Boston, 
New York and Alban}', soliciting their cooperation in obtaining its ob- 
ject. The memorial was presented to Congress, together with a similar 
one from New York, and referred to the committee of commerce, who 
reported unfavorably thereon in 1801, which report the house approved- 
In 1815, the Association made common cause with the community in 
seeking the abrogation ot the revenue laws then recently passed, and 
which were deemed to operate injuriously to the manufacturing interests. 
A memorial was drawn up complaining of the unjust and oppressive 
operation of the laws," and earnestly soliciting Congress for their repeal. 
It was placed in the hands of Hon. James B. Mason, a representative 
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from Rliode Island, for presentation. In August, 1837, a general con- 
vention of mechanics and manufacturers of the country, was held at New 
York, to consider the causes of the distress and embarrassments that 
seriousl}' affected all classes of the community, and to devise means of 
relief, and in response to the letter of invitation received by the Asso- 
ciation, a delegation was appointed to represent it in the convention. In 
1842, the Association again gave its active influence to securing the 
adequate protection of American manufacturing industry'. A declaration 
relative to increasing the duties on foreign manufactures was adopted, 
and a copy, signed by the president and secretary, directed to be trans- 
mitted to each of our senators and representatives in Congress, with a 
request that it should be laid before that body, which was done. 

At the annual meeting of the Association in 1809, the societ}- ex- 
pressed their sense of appreciation of " the essential service rendered 
the United States by Mr. Samuel Slater, of North Providence, in the 
introduction of the complicated machinery for the manufacture of cot- 
ton," and as a testimony of the high consideration and regard with 
which this Association view Mr. Sfater as the founder of an extensive 
and valuable branch ot manufacture which will furnish employment and 
subsistence to thousands, and be the means of eventuall}* saving millions 
of property in the country," elected Mr. Slater, by a spontaneous vote, 
a member of the society " without the intervention of the usual forms." 

In September. 1819, the subject of ihe establisment of a savings bank 
in the town was introduced in a meeting of the select committee of the 
Association, and after consideration, being convinced that such an in- 
stitution would be advantageous to a great number of persons, by pro- 
moting economy and frugality, and thereby enabling them to save a part 
of their earnings till age or infirmities should render the use of it indis- 
pensable," the committee requested the secretary, John Howland, to 
take such preliminary measures as would lead to the establishment of a 
savings bank. In pursuance of this request, and with the concurrence 
of gentlemen not of the Association, a public meeting was notifled and 
held at the Washington Insurance Company's office, from which resulted 
the establishment of the Providence Institution for Savings, of which 
Mr. Ilowland was chosen the first treasurer. 

In January, 1821, the Association voted to establish a library for the 
use of its members and their apprentices. It was commenced by volun- 
tary donations, and in the following April four hundred volumes had 
been collected, when a code of rules for its government was adopted and 
steps were taken for putting it into immediate operation. At a later 
period a reading room was established in connection with the librar}'. 
16 
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Continual additions of books have been made from time to time by ap- 
priations from the treasury as well as by donation, until a library of 
some seven thousand volumes has been accumulated ; and the issue of 
books has amounted to as many as twenty thousand in a single year. 

At a meeting of the society, April 20, 1827, a commiitee was ap- 
pointed " to take into consideration the subject of promoting temperance, 
and that they report at a special meeting to be called by the president, 
and further, that said committee procure an address to be made by one 
of the Association at the time of presenting their report." The special 
meeting contemplated by this vote, was held May 29, 1827, and a meet- 
ing of citizens having been held in the vestry of the Kirst Baptist Church 
since the last previous meeting of the Association, to consider the same 
subject, the resolutions adopted by the citizens at that meeting were ap- 
proved and recommended to the serious attention of all our members 
for their cordial cooperation." It was also resolved : " That it be recom- 
mended to the several trades and professions composing this Association 
to call separate meetings, to consider and adopt such measures respect- 
ing the practice of furnishing ardent spirits to workmen and apprentices 
in their emplo}- in the course of their business, or in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, as they maj- judge most effectual to restrain or abolish their 
use." At this meeting, on invitation of the committee, an address on 
promoting temperance was delivered by George Baker, beiug the first 
service of the kind known to have been performed in Providence. It 
was favorably received, and a resolution was adopted by the Association 
thanking Mr. Baker for his excellent and well adapted address," and 
requesting a copy for publication. 

In 1844 efforts were made to obtain funds for founding an asylum for 
the insane, and at a meeting in September of that j ear, the Association 
voted to contribute the sum of one thousand dollars towards that object. 
The name of the asylum was subsequently changed to the ** Butler 
Hospital for the Insane," to which organization the subscription of the 
Association was paid over in April, 1845. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Association in January, 1847, the 
importance and need of the establishment of a house of correction or 
reformation in this city was brought up by the select committee, and 
after discussion was referred to a special committee to consider and 
report thereon at a future meeting. The committee reported at a meet- 
ing in April and presented the following resolution : — 

** Besolredj That In the opinion of this Association tlic wants of our city 
demand the erection of a ** House of Reformation" within a convenient distance 
from the city, whose objects shall be the confinement, instruction and reforma- 
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tion of such persoDS as may be placed in it ; and we would earnestly and 
seriously urge the consideration of this subject upon the authorities of this city, 
as the constituted guardians of the welfare and happiness of all the inhabitants 
thereof." 

The report and resolution were received, and the committee was 
instructed to draft the form of a memorial in accordance with that 
resolution, to be presented to the city council. At a meeting held May 
11th, the committee reported the draft of a memorial urging the matter 
upon the attention and serious consideration of the council, and suggest- 
ing weighty reasons for the action desired. The memorial was adopted 
by the Association, and ordered to be signed by the president and 
secretar}' and presented to the city council. 

In January, 1850, a communication was received from a comtiaittee of 
the corporation of Brown University, stating that that body had under 
consideration the expediency of enlarging the course of study in that insti- 
tution, with a view of promoting the more general diffusion of knowledge 
and the practical application of science to the useful arts : and desiring the 
advice and cooperation of this Association in regard to the same. The 
communication was referred to a special committee, of which Isaac 
Thurber was chairman, who presented, at a meeting in Februar}*, a care- 
fully prepared report, approving cordially the proposed enlargement, 
enforcing the importance of uniting theoretical knowledge with practical 
skill, and stating that our mechanics need an education that will 
inspire confidence in themselves ; that will make them acquainted with 
the science of their arts, and the properties of matter with which they have 
to deal ; that will enable them better to judge of the pursuits of others 
and estimate their value ; that will qualify them to lead, as well as to 
follow, in the business transactions of life. And this the}' should have 
an opportunity of acquiring, without being compelled to devote so many 
years to other and more classical studies." The report also suggested 
the expediency of establishing a normal school in connection with 
Brown University, and closed as follows: "The enlargement of the 
course of studies in our literary institutions, so as to extend its benefits 
to a more numerous class of our fellow citizens, that they may be better 
trained to observe and judge, not by blind conjecture, but with reference 
to laws or principles, which should have their proper weight, is, in the 
opinion of your committee, the dictate of wisdom, and calculated to 
confer on mankind lasting and beneficial results. Your committee 
would therefore recommend a most cordial compliance with the request, 
to cooperate with the corporation of Brown University in the promotion 
of an object so desirable as a more general diffusion of knowledge." 
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The report of the committee was accepted and adopted, and a copy 
thereof witli a copy of the adopting vote of the Association, was trans- 
mitted to the committee of the corporation of Brown University. 

In the autumn of 1850, a movement was made to procure a course of 
lectures by gentlemen of our own city and State on subjects connected 
with Rhode Island histor}', its manufactures, agricultural and mineral 
pro(bicts. etc., the proceeds, if any, to be set apart as a fund towards 
tlie erection of a monument to the memory of Roger Williams. Lectures 
in thiri course were delivered gratuitously by Rev. Francis Wayland, D. 
D., president of Brown University, Hon. William R. Staples, Samuel 
Ames, Ksq., Charles S. Bradley, Esq., Abraham Payne, Esq., Hon. 
Samuel (Jr. Arnold, Prof. William Gammell, of Brown University, Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, Rev. James M. Iloppin, of Salem, and 
George W. Curtis, Esq., of New York ; but not resulting in pecuniary 
HUCcesH, a subscription was started and circulated among the members, 
and a sum of money obtained which was deposited in the Providence 
Institution for Savings, to be held as the nucleus of a fund for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of Roger Williams, subject to the 
ordcM- of the Association. 

On tlie 27th February, 18G0, the Association celebrated (he seventy- 
first anniversary of its founding by a festival in Howard Hall. The 
hall was splendidlj' decorated with banners, streamers, mechanical 
desiguH, etc., and nearlj* 800 ladies and gentlemen partook of a 
Bumptnous repast. Hon. Amos C. Barstow, president of the Association, 
presided, and after the viands had been disposed of, toasts and senti- 
ments were offered, which were responded to by Mr. Charles Aker- 
man, Mayor Knight, Rev. Dr. Sears, president of Brown University, 
Ex-Governor Dyer, Hon. Thomas Davis, Rev. G. T. Day, Rev. E. B. 
Ha!l, Ex-(Jovernor Hoppin, Ex-Mayor Rodman, Rev. A. II. Clapp, Rev. 
Ji. Whiting, anil Rev. E. M. Stone. The entertainmeut was enlivened 
with music by the American Brass Band, and closed by singing a goo<l 
night song, composed for the occasion b}- Hon. William M. Rodman. 

In 1870 a movement was made for the establishment of a free public 
library in this city. The Association voted their hearty approval of the 
pnjoet, and appointed their president, Zachariah Allen, Esq. to act 
with i>ther gentlemen as a committee to procure an act of incorporation, 
and to take measures to carry the plan into effect. They also appointed 
a committee to assist in raising funds for the purpose. The subject was 
fh?quently eonsidercii in meetings of the Association thereafter, a deep 
inteivst being felt therein, and the zealous endeavors of their i)resident 
being constantly exerted in its behalf. In April, 1874, the Association 
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voted to appoint a committee " to solicit contributions from tlie mem- 
bers of the society to create a fund to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars, for the proposed free librarj', and to enable this Association to 
have a trusteeship in said librar}-." In 1875 they voted to donate their 
library to the trustees of the public library, to be estimated at a fair valua- 
tion as a part of the amount contemplated in the above vote. In January, 
1876, the committee on subscriptions reported that the amount of sub- 
scriptions required to make up the sum of $10,000 had been obtained; 
and the Association is now prepared to make a transfer of the same 
whenever the trustees of the public library are readj' to receive it and 
open the library to the public. 



PROVIDENCE FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 



The Providence Franklin Society should not be overlooked in naming 
the educational institutions of this State. The idea of a society in this 
city for the cultivation of the knowledge of phj sical science, was con- 
ceived by William T. Grinnell, who interested others in his design, and 
in response to their petition, the " Providence Franklin Society " was 
chartered by the General Assembly, at the January session, 1823. 

The interests of the Society were afterwards diligently studied by its 
founder, who made it several liberal donations, and to this day, it is in- 
debted to him for its continued secure, if economical, existence. From 
its organization to the present time, the objects of its pursuits have em- 
braced nearly every department of physical science. It has a cabinet of 
miscellaneous curiosities and specimens of mucli scientific interest, in- 
cluding an extensive geological collection, in which are representatives 
of nearl}' all the minerals and fossils found in the State. It has also a 
fine collection of war and other implements from the South Sea Islands. 
It hag also an interesting zoological collection, including birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles and insects. It has a small but valuable scientific library, 
to which additions are made from time to time as its funds will justify. 

It has ever been its purpose to awaken interest among its members 
by scientific discussions, and it has sought to extend this interest to the 
public by popular scientific lectures. It is believed to have been the 
first society organization in this city to institute a course of popular lec- 
tures for public entertainment and instruction. Through its lectures it 
has introduced to the citizens some of the most noted scientists of the 
world. It has sought, and not without success, to cultivate a love for 
the study of natural science, by encouraging excursions of small parties 
into the country, under the conduct of competent naturalists. It has 
also organized " field meetings," which are open to all who dtsire to 
hold communion with nature in her " visible forms." 

A microscopical department has been organized and ci.rricd on with 
commendable zeal and success for several years past. 

The members of the society now number over three hundred, among 
whom there appears to exist a good degree of esprit de corps. 



FRANKLIN LYCEUM. 

1876. 



The Franklin L)'ceam was established in the summer of 1831, by 
Levi M. HolHen, Daniel A. Jackson and William B. Shove. By the 
records of the twenty-first of April, 1882, the society then consisted of 
Messrs. Holden, Jackson and Shove, together with Charles Gushing, 
Frank Gushing, Grawford Nightingale and G'eronlmo Urmeneta. These 
were all scholars in Mr. De Witt's school on Waterman street, at the 
time of the organization of the society, and the first meetings were held 
at their homes on Friday evenings, after the labors of the school were 
over. The officers were elected quarterly. The exercises consisted of 
lectures and debates. The first regular room occupied by the Lyceum 
was in the basement of Mr. Shove's house on Benefit street, nearly op- 
posite the Gentral Congregational Church, where a librar}- and a cabinet 
of minerals, shells, chemical apparatus and antiquities were commenced. 
The first room hire*! by the society was in a small building opiK>site Dr. 
Hall's church, on Benefit street. Their next room was in the third story 
of the arcade, which they occupied until April, 1835, when they removed 
to the De Witt building, on Waterman street, where the meetings were 
held regularly until 1849. At the meeting held April 28, 1832, the name 
of " Providence Lyceum," was adopted, which; on the twenty-second of 
the following December, was changed to that of the " Franklin Lyceum," 
the name retained ever since. The first recorded annual meeting was 
held on the fifth of January, 1833, at which the oflficers were elected. 
Between the years 1839 and 1842, "The Franklin Lyceum Review and 
Miscellany," appeared, under various editors, and the copies have been 
preserved. In July, 1833. there were thirteen active, and two correspond- 
ing members. In the latter part of this year steps were taken towards 
the formation of a library. The first public anniversary was held on the 
first of January, 1836, at which Henry C. Whitaker delivered an address, 
and William M. Rodman a poem. The first public lecture before the 
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Lyceum was delivered io 1839, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Tn January, 
1843, the legislature granted an act of incorporation, under which the 
Lyceum now exists. The societ}' at this time, contained tliirty-one ac- 
tive, and twentj'-four corresponding members. In the autumn of 1848, 
the Lyceum received an important accession to its numbers by its union 
with the Westminster Lyceum, a newly formed society, which merged 
its separate name and existence in the Franklin L3'ceum. 

On the first of January following, the society, desiring a more central 
location, removed to the hall No. 19 Westminster street, which they 
continued to occupy until November, 1858. On the nineteenth of No- 
vember, 1858, formal possession was taken of the present rooms. The 
dedicatory exercises consisted of a procession ; the uncovering of the 
statue of Franklin, the first public statue in Rhode Island ; an oration 
by Francis E. Hoppin, and a poem by Henry C. Whitaker, delivered 
in Dr. Hall's church, and concluded with a supper in Railroad hall. In 
the autumn of 1859, a catalogue of the library, which then numbered 
about three tho\isand volumes, was published. In the war for the Union 
a large number of the members of the Lyceum enlisted in the army or 
the navy ; many of whom attained high positions of honor and of com- 
mand. During the past ten years the growth of the society has been 
rapid in ever}' department. For several years members* courses of lec- 
tures were held in L3*ceum hall, all the lecturers being members of the 
Lj'ceum, which were largely attended and of great interest. The debates 
have been earnest, spirited, and, at times, exciting. The library has in- 
creased from three, to upwards of nine thousand volumes, and many 
new magazines and newspapers have been added to the reading room. 
Recently, a change was made in the bj'-laws, so that women may be ad- 
mitted as members, on the same terms and conditions, and with the same 
rights and privileges as men, and several have become members. 

Such is a brief sketch of the more important events and principal 
landmarks in the history of a society, which has risen from the very 
humblest of beginnings to be recognized as an honor to our city, and one 
of its most valuable institutions. There are, at present, belonging to 
the Lyceum, eight hundred and forty-seven active members, besides a 
large number on the corresponding list. The library contains upwards 
of nine thousand volumes, and is constantly increasing by the addition 
of the best books in every department. The reading-room is well sup- 
plied with all the leading newspapers and periodicals. The meetings 
are held in a hall devoted to the exercises of the Lyceum, while the 
library occupies a separate room. A room handsomely furnished has 
recently been opened for social conversation, chess, etc., which has 
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b'^come a popular feature. Earnest and spirited debates are regularly 
held every Monday evening, from October to June, in whichall the 
members are cordiall}' invited to participate. Many of those who have 
been active in these debates, now occupy high places in our city, state 
and national councils. As a school in which to gain an accurate knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law and a ready skill in parliamentary tactics the 
Lyceum probably has no equal. From the ex-officers of the Lyceum 
have been chosen several governors of Rhode Island, mayors of Provi- 
dence, members of Congress, secretaries of State, professors of Brown 
University, law officers of Rhode Island cities, etc., while iu both city 
and State governments many members of the Lyceum are always to 
be found. 

The membership includes many of the leading lawyers, editors, 
teachers aud merchants of Providence, and the annual election of offi- 
cers creates as great excitement as an ordinary municipal election. 

The system of annual public lectures and entertainments is one of the 
oldest and most successful in the entire country. The lectures are usu- 
ally by the most eloquent and famous orators ; the readings by distin- 
guished elocutionists, and the concerts by the highest musical talent 
that can be secured. To these the members are furnished with free 
tickets and the general public are admitted at reasonable rates. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



The early school history of Newport is detailed with sufficient fullness 
in the " History of the Common Schools of Rhode Island." It is neces- 
sary only to continue that sketch from the time when local schools were 
absorbed into the general school system, in 1828. It will, however, be 
better to go back three years earlier than this, to the time when the 
town was authorized by the assembly to raise a tax of $800 " for educa- 
ting the white children of the town who are not otherwise provided with 
the means of instruction," and to apply to this purpose the avails of 
certain lands which had been bequeathed to the town.* 

By vote of a town meeting held in February, 1826, a lot in Mill street 
was bought for a school-house and a committee was appointed to erect 
a building. This committee reported in March, 1827, as follows : 

** The committee appointed by the town to superintend the building of a 
public school-house respectfully report : That, having purchased a very eligible 
lot in Mill street, they have erected thereon a school-house 60 feet long and 36 
feet wide, of brick and stone, two stories high, which is now so far completed 
that the upper room intended for boys is nearly ready for the reception of the 
school ; the cost of the lot and building up to this period Is about $2,750. To 
defray this expenditure has absorbed the Ainds placed at the disposal of the 
committee, consisting of the following items, viz. : 

Net sales of Gallow field, . . . $891 24 

Appropriation by tax of 1825, . . . . 800 00 

Net balance of rent of theatre, . . . 180 00 

Donation of Mr. Wm. Vernon, . . . 100 00 

Appropriation for 1820, . , . . 800 00 

$2,771 24 

* Sec ante, p. 42. 
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" The committee are of opinion that to finish the nppcr room for the accom- 
modation of the boy's school, and fence In the lot will require about $200 
additional resources.** 

At the same time measures were taken bj the to^n to establish a 
fund from the sale and rents of school land, the avails of licenses, etc., in 
aid of the public school of the town. 

At the same meeting, March 25ih, 1827, the following resolution was 
adopted, which was the opening of the first public school in Newport 
on the present system : 

•* Resolved that a school for boys on the Laucasterian or monitorial system 
be commenced as soon as may be under the following regulations, viz. : 

** 1st. That a committee (to be hereafter annually chosen at our June town 
meeting) consisting of five persons, one of whom shall be a resident in each of 
the town wards, be Immediately appointed to be denominated the *publlc school 
committee,' who shall have power to appoint school masters and assistants, fix 
their compensation, regulate the admission and discharge of scholars, (having a 
special regard to the Uws of the State on this subject,) provide books, stationery, 
«tc., and in general superintend and manage the schools in confonnity to the 
laws and orders of the town. 

** 2nd. The school committee shall be, and they are, hereby authorized to 
draw on the town treasurer for any sum necessar>' to meet their expenditures, 
not exceeding the annual appropriation for school purposes, and they shall also 
receive the tuition money hereinafter named, and apply it to the current expenses 
of tlie school, and shall present their accounts to be audited by the town council 
on the first Monday In June in each year. 

** 3d. In order that the benefits of the school may be extended not only to 
the most Indigent of our citizens, but those also whom industry and economy 
place above want, the following very low rates of prices for tuition shall be 
established, viz. : For the alphabet, spelling and writing ou slates, 25 cents per 
quarter. Continuance of ditto with reading or arithmetical tables, 50 cents per 
quarter. Continuance of the last with writing on paper, arithmetic, and defi- 
nitions, ^1. The preceding, with grammar, geography, with the use of maps 
and globes, book-keeping, etc., $2. No additional charge for ftiel, books or 
stationery. 

" 4th. Scholars shall be admitted at any time, on application to the com- 
mittee and payment of the tuition money. 

** oth. The regular quarter days, however, shall be the first school days in 
February, May, August and November, ou which days payment will be required 
in advance, of every child iu school for the ensuing quarter. 

** Cth. Of scholars admitted on other than the regular quarter days a ratable 
payment will be re<iulred until the end of the current quarter, unless the admis- 
sion be within the first two weeks of the quarter, In which case the whole quarter 
must be paid for, or within the last two weeks, when the coming quarter must 
be paid for, without Including the fortnight. 

** 7th. The object of the foregoing scale of prices for tuition is to foster and* 
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encourage the honorable feeling of independence in those parents who wish to 
educate their children at their own expense, but whose limited means are in- 
sufficient to pay the customary rates. But it is at the same time hereby 
expressly provided, that no child shall be excluded Arom the benefits of the 
school merely from inability to pay for his tuition. 

" 8th. The public school committee shall perform their duty gratuitously, 
the honor of the station and the gratitude of their townsmen is to be their only 
reward. 

**9th. Until recurrence of the June town meeting the following persons shall 
compose the committee, viz. : Nicholas G. Boss, Edward W. Lawton, George 
Engs, James B. Phillips, Theophilus C. Dunn."* 

The following is the first repoi t of a Newport School Committee : 

" Report for 1828. 

"The public school committee of the town of Newport respectfully report, 
that since the commencement of the public school in Mill street on the 21st day 
of May, 1827, the number of applications for admission has been 337: 

Of which there has been rejected as not coming within the provisions 

of the law, . . . . .33 

Suspended for ftirther consideration, ... 25 

Admitted, . . . . . ' . 279 

337 

Of the scholars admitted 67 have been withdrawn or dismissed, leaving the 
present number 212. 

•* In the selection of the scholars the committee have endeavored strictly to 
comply with the resolution of the town, and the law of the State, in admitting 
those only who were *not otherwise provided with the means of education.* In 
considering the list of applicants the most needy, according to their best infor- 
mation, were first admitted, and it is gratifying to them to state that, although 
at first some apprehensions were entertained that the room would not accom- 
modate all who were entitled to admission, they have been able (after every 
exertion on their part, both by public advertisements and personal representa- 
tion to obtain suitable applications) to receive all those candidates whose cases 
came within the spirit of the law. The pupils have generally been attentive to 
the duties of the school, and have made considerable progress in their several 
studies. The greatest difficulty the committee has met has been In enforcing 
constant attendance at school, and the same culpable Indifference to the benefits 
of education which prevented some parents ftom making application for admis- 
sion of their children, has been shown by other parents in not using their per- 
suasion and authority to compel the punctual attendance of their children after 
they were admitted, instances in the later class have been comparatively very 
few, and wherever remonstrance or representation on the part of the Instructor 
or committee has been Ineffectual, a suspension of the delinquent fbom school 

•Barnard's Journal of R. I. School Institute, III, 147*8. 
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has been resorted to. The small amount required quarterly of each scholar has 
been found to have a ver}' salutary etfect, for those who pay are, generally speak- 
ing, the most attentive — there are some exceptions, and the school in some 
Instances is a blessing to those who are quite destitute of the means of pay- 
ment. The committee consider It advantageous to the school to require 
payment of all those who can by any means afford it (as the sum required is 
insufficient to deft*ay the expenses of books, slates, etc.,) and they are fUlly of 
opinion that If the school was rendered quite free It would be less benellclal, and 
would probably be regarded like other common bounties of xery little value. 
The Lancasterlan system adopted under the resolution of the town, \vas, to 
most of our fellow citizens, as well as to ourselves, a novel mode of instruction. 
But whatever doubts may have been entertained as to Its efficiency they have 
been entirely dispelled by the success of the school during the past year, which 
has surpassed the expectations of Its most decided advocates, and has satisfied 
them of the superiority of the monitorial system for a large school, over all 
others. The school, under the superintendence of Its present able Instructor 
(to whose abilities, attention and perseverance the town is greatly indeiited for 
its success.) bids fair soon to be numbered among the most useful of the system, 
and to be the means of educating and training to habits of Industry that part of 
our population who so much need, and who are so well entitled to the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining instruction. The lower room In the l)uil(Jnig is nearly 
completed for the reception of pupils and the committee, believing It to be 
the wish of the town, have engaged a young lady who is well qualitied for the 
business to take charge of the girls' school, w ho will probably be ready to com- 
mence In about three weeks, and the conimltlee take the liberty to recommend 
the same plan of dl>cipline and instruction for that school as has qcen practiced 
In the boys' department. 

*' The accounts and vouchers for the past year were presented to the town 
council yesterday, and by them audited, leaving a balance due to the committee 
of $202.01, as win appear by the following a])stract: 

liecelved from town treasury under the appropriation of 1827, . ^GOO 00 



Scholars' pay, first (juarter, . . . 5G 96 

Scholars' pay, second (juarter, . . . 01 37 

Scholars' pay, third quarter, ... 08 53 

Balance, . * . . . . 202 01 

8988 87 

raid Instructor's salary, . . . GOO 00 

Printing, advertisements, &c., . . . . 11 04 

Interest on acceptances, . . . . 9 47 

Books, slates, stationer}*, &c., . . . . 187 35 

Stovepipe, fuel, benches, book-case, painting, &c., . 181 01 

^988 87 



** The balance of the appropriation of 1827, being $200, was expended by the 
building committee In completing the building. 

*' For the committee, 

*' Nicholas G. Boss, Secretary. 

*« Newport, Juje 3d, 182)." 
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** Condition of the public school ftind in 1828 : 

Donation by Governor Fenner, . . . $ioo 00 

Donation by Governor Collins, . . . 60 00 

Licenses, . . . . . 154 37 

Legacy of Constant Taber, . . . i,500 00 

Sale of Warden (school) lot, .... 325 00 

Estate I. Begna, having no being in the United States, . 23 63 



$2,153 00"* 

In 1844, a committee made a report from which the following extracts 
are tak'en : 

** The committee have been astonished to learn that there are nearly 900 chil- 
dren in this town, between the ages of five and fifteen, for whom no schooling is 
provided. Mr. Manchester reports the whole number of children in town, over 
five and less than fifteen years of age, to be nearly 2,000 ; of these 680 are pro- 
vided for by the existing public schools ; and the 30 private schools which they 
have ascertained to exist, averaging 15 pupils, give 450 more, making in all 1,130 
capable of being seated in the existing schools, and leaving 876 unprovided for. 
Evidently, then, there is an irresistible call for schools, and the committee con- 
sider that two primary schools are immediately wanted, one in the lower part 
of the town, near the factories, and the other in Broad street, whence too many 
children now seek admission into the Point schools. The committee also feel 
that another intermediate school is needed for those pupils who have to leave 
the primaries, and yet are not fit for the grammar schools. But this they do 
not at present so strenuously insist upon, as on the increase of primary schools, 
for which they have been inundated with applications they could not meet. 

*' In relation to the other point suggested, namely, the character of the school- 
ing given, the committee feel bound to express the opinion, that the time is 
come for an advancement in our upper schools, upon higher branches of study 
than have yet been pursued. In one or two of the schools many of the scholars 
have for some time been expressing a strong desire to remain at school longer, 
and go on with certain of the more interesting and important of the advanced 
branches. And the committee would respectfully ask if it is not time that some- 
thing of natural and mental philosophy, of political economy and of the import- 
ant subject (particularly in this country) of the science of government, and the 
duties of citizenship, should be taught to our pupils before leaving schools, at 
whicli most of them may receive their last instructions, except the bitter ones of 
experience? The committee would ask, if such subjects as these they have 
named are not something more than mere accomplishments — if they are not es- 
sential parts of a common school education; essential parts of that education 
which every free community ought to be trying, at least, to devise some way of 
furnishing its rising generation? Is it not time, in short, that we began to think 
seriously of carrying our school system to its proper height, while we attend to 
the enlargement and expansion of the base. 

* Btiruard's Journal, 111, 14S-9. 
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** If any ask why these higher branches, to which the committee have alluded, 
are not already taught in the upper schools, they reply, that it would be crowd- 
ing too much upon the teachers and depriving the lower studies and students of 
the attention due to them. They cannot be pursued without some additional 
provision being made. ♦ ♦ » 

** With a few specific statements and suggestions, the committee will now 
close their report. The treasurer reports the receipt during the past year, of 
$1,766.59 ft-om the State; $1,600 ft-om the town, and $203.21 from the tax levied 
on the scholars, amounting in all to $3,569.80. Of this sum, $3,000 have beeu 
paid for salaries ; $113 for ftiel; $228.24 for stationery in 1842-3; and $228.41 
for incidental expenses ; $196.54 remain in the town treasury, and the outstand- 
ing debts amount to about $400. 

** The committee close, therefore, with recommending — That two new primary 
schools be established, one in Broad street, or thereabouts ; and the other in the 
extreme lower part of the town ; and that the sum of $2,000 be appropriated by 
the town for the coming (town) year to the purposes of public education. 
** All of which is respectfully submitted, by 

R. J. Taylor, C. G. Perry, 

William Brownell, AVilliam Gilpin, 
C. T. Brooks, Augustus Bush, 

Joseph Smith, Thatcher Thayer, 

David King, James A. Greene, 

C. F. Newton, 

School Committee.** * 

Four years later (1848), the committee reported in part as follows : 

** The school committee of the town of Newport, in rendering the account of 
their stewardship for the year now closed, respectfully report : That there are 
under their care, seven primary schools, a school for colored children, three 
intermediate or grammar schools, and a boys' and girls' senior department; the 
last of which, from necessity, embraces in it an intermediate school and Is 
taught by a principal and assistant, and has accommodations for ninety pupils. 
These schools, containing nearly nine hundred pupils, are under the direction of 
qualified and diligent instructors. They have not only maintained their former 
good standing, but most of them have made advances. Since the last report, 
the course of studies has been enlarged In every department, a more rigid classi- 
flcation of scholars Instituted, and a more close and careful examination exacted 
for admission to the higher schools. (For the details of which, the committee 
refer to the rules and regulations recently published and distributed). The re- 
sult of these arrangements Is seen In the high appreciation of the schools by our 
townsmen ; and the Increased desire and more numerous applications for admis- 
sion to a share of their advantages. 

"For the first time since the establishment of the public schools, the com- 
mittee have found themselves so straitened for accommodations and means, as 
to be compelled to reftise admission to some applicants, while at the same time 
a parochial school, attached to one of the religious societies, has withdrawn a 
large number of boys who were formerly In our schools. Private schools, which 
have heretofore met the wants of the wealthier classes, no longer compete with 

^Barnard's Journal, III, 141-^. This report was also printed In pamphlet form. 
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those of tlie town. The advantages afforded by the latter, in the nicer classifi- 
cation of pupils, in the uniformity of school books, as well as in the constant 
and zealous supervision of the school committee, are all understood by the 
people. 

** In this condition of things the committee believe that their fellow-citizens 
will not ouly justify them in the suggestion of measures for greater improve- 
ment, but that they will meet these suggestions with a response. 

** The first step, and not the least important in the economy of education, is 
the provision of convenient and comfortable school-rooms.' The essential ele- 
ments in these are location and space. ♦ » ♦ 

" In view of these circumstances, with the most careftil consideration of the 
best means of providing for present exigencies, the committee earnestly recom- 
mend to the town, the erection of a school house large enough for two hundred 
pupils, in some place which shall be found most expedient. 

" The committee are ftilly persuaded, that this is not only the best course, 
but that it will prove to be altogether the most economical In a pecuniary point 
of view. It is not meet or just that any child in the town should be denied its 
lawful share of the moneys appropriated to public schools, yet this must be 
done, unless there be provided ample accommodations. 

*' The committee append the report of their returns, from which It will be 
seen that they are compelled to ask of the town an increased appropriation of 
five hundred dollars. 



** Amount on hand fVom last year, 

Received from the State, 
*' ** town, 
** ** registry tax, . 
** " school tax, . 



*' Amount paid for salaries of teachers. 
Stationery, 
Rent, 



Fuel, 
Repairs, 
Incidentals, 
Cash on hand. 



Mr. Barber's bill unpaid, 



92 83 
1,766 02 
2,600 00 
259 83 
447 09 

$4,975 77 

$3,737 37 
419 30 
223 00 
148 20 
36 84 
397 29 
13 77 

$4,975 77 
$282 00 



John Sterne, 
S. Ward, 
Ed. Cl\rk. 
C. L. Brooks, 



A. H. DUMOXT, 

A. Bush, 
I. Smith, 
C G. Perry, 



William Brownell, T. C. Dunn, 
WiLiJAM Gilpin, Joseph B. Weaver, 
School Committee. 



" Newport, June, 1848." ♦ 
* Barnard's Journal, III, 153-6, 
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'I here apparently exists no full series of State reports even at the 
office of the Commissioner of Education ; and the early reports moreover 
gave, in respect to local school systems, only the statistics, and not always 
even those. The full report of the ^^ewport school committee appears 
for tiie first time in the State report issued January, 1856 ; aud there are 
similar local reports in the State reports for January, 1861, 1864, 1865 
and 1866; since which time the Newport reports have been annually 
printed in pamphlet form, for the use of the citizens. 

Going back to the earliest of the above reports, we shall find that in 
April, 1855, there were in Newport 873 public school pupils distributed 
among 1 7 schools, these being taught by 22 teachers. There were two 
high schools, four grammar, (two of these having an intermediate depart- 
ment,) two intermediate and seven primary ; besides separate primary 
and grammar schools for colored children. The receipts were $9,729.25, 
leaving a deficit of 8696.28. The school committee recommended a city 
appropriation of $10,000, instead of $6,500 as belbre. 

At that time the Farewell street school-house had been for some time 
in use, having been built about 1833, while that on Clarke street had 
been built in 1852. No others remain to us of the school-houses of 
that day. The Thames street building was finished in 1860 ; those on 
Willow street and Edward street and ttie Parish school - house in 
1863 ; that on Cranston street in 1867, the Coddington in 1870, and the 
Rogers high school in 1873. It has just been voted (April, 1876) to erect 
a new brick school-house on or near Broad street. 

The high school seems to have undergone a varie I and finctuating 
existence, having been originally established under that name ; then 
reduced for econom}^ to a senior department " of the grammar 
schools; then re organized, in 1863, as a high school, the sexes being 
separated; then cons<»liduted into a *' mixed school" in 1864-5; then 
expanded, in 1873, by the aid of the munificent Kogers bequest, to its 
present proportions. 

With the consolidation of the high schools into one, there came % 
general movement to unite the sexes where this had not been previously 
done; and there has not been, for ten 3'ears, a sepnrate school in the 
town, for either sex, at the public expense. So entire has been the suc- 
cess of this change th.it there never has been any movement to revoke 
it, nor has there been so much as a petition, from av,y source, to that eflTect. 

Another important change, that occurred about the same time, was 
the introduction of individual ownershii) of school books in tead of 
theii being supplied by the city, as previousl}*. This met with some 
opposition, but there has never been the slightest effort to revive 
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the earlier plan. Precisely the same occurred in regard to the abandon- 
ment of separate schools for colored children, which was effected in 1865* 
before the passage of the State law on the subject. 

The most important event in the history of our schools was, however, 
the introduction of the school superintendency. This office was created 
in 1865, the first incumbent being Rev. M. J. Talbot. He was suc- 
ceeded, after one jear, by F..W. Tilton, Esq., since principal of the 
Rogers high school. He efferte 1 a great work in the grading and 
elevation of the schools ; a work industriously carried on by his successors, 
A. D. Small, Esq., and T. H. Clarke, Esq. 

Course of Study. 

The schools arc now graded as follows : primary, intermediate or secondary, 
grammar, and high. There are three grades primary, two intermediate, and four 
grammar, maknig with the high school, 10 grades. The course pursned in the 
various grades Is as follows : — 

Tenth Grade. 

To be admitted to this grade a child must be five years old. 

Heading. Alphabet and simple words flrom blackboards and word cards; 
formation of words and sentences by the use of the composing stick ; printing 
on slate and blackboards, and reading in Analytical First Reader. Counting from 
1 to 100 by use of abacus and objects prepared for the purpose. 

Writing and reading numbers containing two figures, and addition of num- 
bers below 10. 

Drawing. Definitions of lines, angles, triangles, drawing them and naming 
when drawn by the teacher, drawing lines of different lengths, as, one inch, two 
inches, five inches, etc. Cultivation of perception in regard to form and size of 
objects. 

Music, Rote singing. Use of National Chart No. 1. Oral lessons on general 
topics daily. 

Ninth Grade. — Second Primary. 

Heading. Analj-tical Second Reader completed, and Third Reader, same series, 
taken up. 

Special points : expresssioUj clear enunciation ; distinct utterance ; interest or 
enthusiasm. 

A thorough comprehension of the lesson. Exercise never prolonged to 
weariness. 

{The above points apply to all grades.) 

Writing and reading numbers below one hundred. Addition and subtraction 
of units and tens. Tables of addition, and subtraction written upon blackboard 
involving the 9 digits. Simple examples in mental arithmetic. Exercises on 
slate, and oral lessons as in previous grade. 

Dratcing. Free hand from copy on canls, enlarged on slates ; dictation and 
memory drawing ; definitions of lines, angles, etc. 
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MuMir. Sonnds, long and short ; idea of measnre : deTelopment of measure ; 
beatinjc and coaoting measare8 ; rests, long and short: the scale; the staff. G 
cleff and six sounds of G scale. Singing by note, nsing pitch names ; idea of 
pitch ; names of notes ; signs ; beating time ; component parts of scale. 

Eighth Grade. — Frimary. 

Analytical Third Reader completed. Questions on lessons ; analysis of same ; 
general information. 

Spelling. Words from reading lessons, Worcester's Elementary Speller, 
selections of words in common use, names of trees, flowers, articles of mana- 
fleicturc and commerce, and implements of Industry. Use of capital letters, 
name and use of each of the following points : , ; : . ? I 

Arithmetic. Thorough drill on first two processes involving numbers of first 
pericKl. In next two processes with easy numbers; multiplication table, 
measures of weight, value, capacity, extension, time. Eaton's Primary Arith- 
metic completed. Analysis of examples involving dollars and cents, making 
change, etc. ; examples constructed by pupils. 

Geof/raphij. Cornell's First Steps. Form, size, motions of the earth; compo- 
nent parts; natural divisions; definitions; examples; naming those seen; 
location of natural divisions ; points of the compass ; political divisions of 
North America.— physical divisions, mountain systems, river systems — formation 
of river systems. 

New England States ; outline; capitals; occupation of inhabitants. Agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, defined and examples given. Oral lessons. 

Writing. Duntonlan Writing Primer No. 1. Thorough drill on method of 
holding the pencil, requiring the letters to be made by the movement of the 
fingers rather than by the movement of the hand; tracing copy; formation of 
letters In marked spaces ; drill on curves ; word tracing and the writing of 
words. 

Drawing. Practice same as In previous grade, with thorough drill on lines, 
angles, and deflnitions of the same together with the formations of right line 
figures. Occasional attempts at designs. 

MuHic. Primary Music Reader. Review of previous grade. Key of C. Middle, 
upper and lower scale, the chromatic scale, ascending and descending; singing 
by note, using syllables through several keys for cultivation of voice ; signs for 
ending, repeating, and abbreviation used iu common music. 

Seventh Grade. — Second Intermediate. 

Jit'tnling. Analytical Intermediate Reader. Thorough drill in expression as 
In i)n»vlous grades; emphasis; pauses; Inflections. Analysis of lessons; 
general Information, etc. 

Spelling as In previous grades, words from lessons — speller and words in 
onunon use. 

Arithmetic. Work of previous grades reviewed. Thorough drill in writing 
and reading numbers of three periods, and in addition and subtraction. Con- 
struction of examples. Primary arithmetic completed. Mental arithmetic to 
aceoiupauy the written. 
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Geography. Thorough review of previous grade. Motions of the earth — 
what they cause: why; mathematical geography; climate; plants; animals; 
races of men ; conditions ; occupations. General outline. 

Writing. Duntoulan Freehand Series, No. 1. 

Drawing. Free hand ftrom copy on cards to be enlarged; blackboard 
exercises ; dictation and drawing flrom memory ; definition of plane geometry ; 
simplest forms of designs, combining previously drawn forms to form new 
designs. 

Music. Review of previous grades. Thorough drill in science of music- 
Key of C. Time ; movements ; one part finished. 

Sixth Grade.— First Intermediate. 

Bending and Spelling, from the whole of First Intermediate Reader. Thorough 
drill In analysis and spelling ; practice on combination of consonant sounds. 
Use of capital letters and punctuation marks. Dictation exercises. Lessons In 
Language. Construction of sentences. 

Written Arithmetic to reduction. Thorough drill In general principles with 
practical applications. Roman notation; principles; uses; review of tables, 
weights, measures, etc., class exercise on blackboard. Mental arithmetic to 
correspond with the above. 

Geography. AVarren's Primary, through the United States. Oral lessons on 
general topics. 

Writing. Duntonlan Freehand Series, No. 2. 

Drawing Work of previous grade advanced, blackboard dictation and 
memory drawing, and simplest form of designs. 

Music. Practice singing at sight In key of C. Ascending and descending 
forms of chromatic scale explained. Science of mnslc. Thorough drill in 
definitions, reading music, use of terms, and writing measures. 

FibTH Grade.— Fourth Grammar. 

Beading. Analytical Fourth lieader ; Exercises in phonic analysis. Exercises 
In concert for elocutionary drill. Thorough understanding of the lessons. 
General Information on various topics. 

Arithmetic. Reduction; definitions; measures of value, weight, capacity, 
extension, surface or area, volume, time, and circular. The difference and uses 
of measures of weight and capacity. Thorough drill In examples Involving the 
above. Examples prepared by pupils. Mental arithmetic to accompany the 
written through the various processes. Drill on general principles; relation of 
numbers, factoring, greatest common divisor and least common multiple. 

Grammar. Language. Sentence making, principal parts of a sentence, modi- 
fiers; parts of speech, properties, examples, sentences Involving examples, 
dictation exercises, use of capitals and punctuation marks ; drill on definitions ; 
number of nouns, gender, elements of parsing, drill ft*om reading book. 

Geography. Thorough review of preceding work ; climate, races of mankind, 
conditions of society ; productions of different zones ; government, different 
forms ; most preferable, analysis of republican form ; United States, state, city, 
town, district. Mathematical geography. Political geography — North America 
and lt*i divisions. 

Wnting. Duntonlan Freehand Series, Nos. 8 and 4. 
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Drawing. Freehand from copy, usinj^ Walter Smith's Intermediate Drawing 
Book, No9. 1 and 2— exercises as in previous grades ; definitions of plane geometry ; 
design. 

Music. Key of G. Reading at sight. Blackboard exercises and drill, com- 
position. First Transposition. 

Fourth Gkade — Third Grammar. 

Beading^ with exercises, as in fourth grade. 
General Information. Familiar science, etc. 

Written and Mental Arithmetic through common and decimal fractions. Thor- 
ough drill In analysis of principles. Work of previous grades reviewed. 

Geography f Warren's Common School. Plants — distribution, uses, food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, other uses. Animals — distribution, most useful, classification. 
Inhabitants — races of mankind, condition, occupations. Minerals— distribution, 
most useftil, etc. Study to inchide general outline and political division of North 
and South America and part of Europe. General information. 

Grammar^ construction of easy sentences, sentences containing parts of speech 
having certain properties; compound sentences, complex; corrections of ftilse 
syntax ; dictation exercises, composition. 

Writing in Meriting books Nos. 4 and 5 and other drill, twenty minutes dally. 

Dravring. Same as In previous grades, advanced. 

Music. First and second, third and fourth transposition by sharps. Drill on 
terms, signs, abbreviations and musical composition. Singing at sight, keys of 
G, D and £. 

Third Grade.— Second Grammar. 

Heading. Analytical Fifth Reader ; particular attention to variety of expres- 
sion, occasional recitations and declamations, elocutionary drill, spelling from 
reader and speller ; words, selections, etc. Words defined. 

Written and Mental Arithmetic through denominate numbers, United States 
money ; duodecimals, longitude and time, percentage to exchange. The pupil 
to be flunlllar with business forms, principles of interest and discount and to 
construct examples involving principles of any of the preceding rules. Thorough 
analysis of problems required. 

Course in geography completed at the end of second quarter. History of 
United States taken up at the beginning of third quarter. 

Grammar. Construction of sentences as In previous grades. Thorough drill 
in syntax, and analysis of simple sentences. Dictation exercises, composition, 
general Information. 

Writing daily. AVrlting books, Duntonlan Freehand, Xos. 5 and G, and general 
exercises on paper^ notes^ letters and other drill. 

Drairing. Freehand from copy In l)ook No. 4, plane and geometrical drawing. 
Analysis of forms, definitions, design. 

Music. Transposition, four keys, singing at sight, key of F, E flat, B flat, A 
flat. Musical composition In the above keys. Review of definitions, terms, etc. 
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Second Grade.— First Grammar. 

Reading. Analji;ical Fifth, Sixth and other readers. Thorough drill in artic- 
ulation, enunciation, and analysis. Elocutionary drill, recitation, declamation. 

Arithmetic, through mensuration of surfaces and solids. The pupil to be 
thoroughly acquainted with general principles, powers of numbers, and able, to 
construct, solve and analyze problems under any process in common or high 
school arithmetic. To be thoroughly acquainted with business forms, concise 
and most approved methods of divscount; construction and discussion of notes; 
exchange, reason of different rates, etc., partnership and companies and other 
organizations, involving capital or stock ; dividends ; assessments ; measurements 
of lumber ; walls of a house ; areas of triangles, circles and other geometrical 
figures. A thorough analysis of the principles of arithmetic. 

Grammar. Analysis and construction of sentences, simple, compound and 
complex, etc. Dictation exercises, composition, etc. English grammar completed. 

Writing. Nos. 7 and 8 of freehand series, dally drill in writing books or on 
paper. Exercises in arithmetic, grammar, etc , to be marked, taking penman- 
ship into account. 

Historj' of United States completed. Study of the constitution of the United 
States. State constitution, etc. 

Drawing. Freehand drawing ft*om copy in book ; blackboard, dictation and 
memory drawing, alternating with the ft'eehand; model and object drawing; 
also definitions of plane and solid geometry, and design. 

Music Singing and reading music in any key. Three parts, chords, triads, 
common chords of fifth, fourth, second, sixth and third degrees. Harmonics 
in the various keys, definitions, terms, etc., musical composition In any key. 

FIRST GRADE.-HIGH SCHOOL. 
Junior Class. 

English History ; Hitchcock's Anatomy and Physiology ; Harkness* Latin 
Grammar, coarse print ; Harkness' Latin Reader, 40 pages ; Bradbury's Algebra, 
187 pages ; Otto's French Grammar, part I ; Translation of *' Mure Michel et son 
Chat ; " Book-keeping, (no text book) ; English composition, reading, drawing, 
vocal music. 

Second Middle -Class. 

Bradbury's Geometry, plane ; Ganot's Physics, with constant use of apparatus ; 
Harkness' Latin Reader completed, grammar continued; Caesar's Gallic war, 
four books; Otto's French Grammar, part II, to lesson XVIII;, translation of 
**Le Conscrit," exercises In conversation; English composition, elocution, 
drawing, vocal music ; in the chisslcal department students commence Greek at 
the middle of this year ; Goodwin's Greek Grammar ; Xenophon's Anabasis com- 
menced ; two extra recitations per week In Latin. Students taking Greek may 
drop philosophy or part of the work in French, at their option. In the scien- 
tific department, students who desire to enter a scientific school at the end of 
their third year, will be allowed to take extra work In mathematics. 

First Middle Class. 

French History ; Ancient History ; Roscoe's Chemistry ; Eliot and Storer's Man- 
ual of chemistry, used in the Uiboratory ; Oilman's English Literature, with study 
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of choice selections; Cicero, four orations; Virgil's Mneid, books I, II, and VI; 
Otto*s French grammar finished; exercises in conversation; translation of *'La 
Poudre aux Yeux," ** Atlialie; " Otto's German Grammar to lesson XXVI ; En- 
glish composition, elocution, drawing, vocal mosic. In the classical deparf 
ment three extra recitations per week in Latin ; Sallust's Catiline ; three ora- 
tions of Cicero ; Goodwin's Greek Grammar ; Xenophon's Anabasis, three books ; 
Latin composition ; Ancient Uistory. Students taking this course are allowed 
to omit the work assigned for this year in French, German, English Literature 
and French history. In the scientific department, students are allowed to sub- 
stitute extra work in matliematics for parts of the regular course. 

Senior Class. 

Astronomy by lectures, with ft-equent use of the telescope ; Eliot and Storer's 
Chemical Analysis, pursued in'thc laboratory; Bradbury's Trigonometry; Bot- 
any ; English Literature— critical study of parts of the writings of Milton, Shak- 
spearc and Goldsmith; also of extracts from Chaucer and other writers of early 
English; Abercrombie's Intellectual Philosophy; Moral Philosophy, by lectures; 
Mrs. Favvcett's Elements of Political Economy ; Rhetoric, by lectures ; transla- 
tion of *' Les Doigts de Fee;'* one of Mollere's plays; exercises In French con- 
versation ; translation of a part of the Odes of Horace; Otto's German Grammar 
completed ; translation of Elgenslnn ; two acts of Wllhelm Tell ; English com- 
position, drawing, elocution, vocal music. In the classical department, substi- 
tutions are made for all the above work, except English composition, elocution, 
and music, as follows: — Virgil, iEneld continued. Eclogues ; Cicero's orations 
continued; Xenophon's Anabasis continued; Homer's Iliad, three books; (ireek 
and Latin composition; Ancient Geography and Hlstorj'; review of mathematics, 
and of Latin and Greek authors. In the scientific department, students are al- 
lowed to substitute extra work in mathematics for parts of the regular course. 
The requirement for admission to the Junior class is the ability to pass a satis- 
factory examination In arithmetic, English grammar, geography. United States 
history and spelling. 

There is one feature of the course of study tor the high school, as given 
above, to which esi)ecial attention is called. A p< rtion of every class 
leaves the school before the beginning of the second year, and the num- 
ber is farther reduced before the beginning of the third year. It is very 
important that each scholar's connections ith the school shall be a source 
of direct and lasting benefit to him, be the period long or short. With 
this end in view, the strictly practical and disciplinary studies have been 
very evenly distributed throughout the four years. There is no point in 
this course at which it can be fairly said that a pupil, leaving the school 
at that point, ha^ spent his time upon studies valuable, in the main, only 
aspreparatoiy to higher work. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH 

OF THB 

KEDWOOD LIBRARY AND ATHEN^UM. 

By David King, M. D. 



Among the causes of Amencan civilization, the formation of early 
colonial libraries, natural!}^ occupies a prominent place. The early 
libraries were connected with the churches, or witii the uoiversilies, or were 
formed by associations of gentlemen in the ditferent colonies. Among 
the former, the society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, 
undoubtedly- effected much for the general enlightenment of the colonies 
by the distribution of books and tracts, and by the establishment of 
Libraries in connection with the principal Episcopal churches. 

Thus, from 1702 to 1728 that society had distributed among the 
inhabitants of the colonies above eight thousand volumes of books, and 
above one hundred thousand small tracts of devotion and instruction. 
The other churches and the various colleges hy their libraries must have 
likewise contributed to promote the early- intellectual and moral 
improvement of the people. Indeed the best portion of English litera- 
ture, in that age, was presented to the American mind, and grasping it, 
as it did with eagerness, all its powers were quickened by the learning 
and genius of the mother country. 

Among the libraries that accomplished a good work for American 
civilization was the Redwood Library, founded in 1747, at Newporti 
Rhode Island. Its members had formed an association for literary 
purposes iu 1730 under the auspicies of Bishop Berkley, who resided at 
Newport from 1729 to 1731. The association gradually aspired to the 
formation of a library* company. In 1747, through the generosity of 
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Abraham Redwood, Esq., there was placed at their disposal the large 
sum of £500 sterling for the purchase of standard books in London. 
From Henry Collins, Esq., they received an appropriate building site 
for their library, tlien called Bowling Green. For the erection of a 
library building five thousand pounds were almost immediately' sub- 
scribed by one hundred gentlemen, who constituted the association. 
The library building, which was a beautiful specimen of the Doric order, 
was begun in 1748, and completed in 1750, from a plan furnished by 
Peter Harrison, Esq., the assistant architect of Blenheim house, Eng- 
land. While the library' was in process of building, the catalogue 
which had received much careful consideration from its memS>ers, 
transmitted to London, where with a few alterations by Peter Coll ma] 
Esq., it was, immediately, at the full cost of £500 sterling, pnrtlms 
In 1750, it had arrived and was placed on the shelves of the libi :i( \% a 
was generally considered b}' Ai^erican scholars as the finest collect: 
of works on theolog}', history, the arts and sciences, at that time \u 
American colonies. An examination of the statistics of Anuii 
libraries, shows, that the Redwood Library stands in the front ranks, 
as a colonial library, which, from the first, was endowed with a charter 
of incorporation, possessed of an appropriate and well-designed library 
building, and furnished with books, that involved the expenditure in 
London, of a larger sum of money, than, had at any time previously, 
been transmitted from any of the colonies, for that purpose. It would 
be interesting to give here, the catalogue of the English and classical 
works which were deemed at that time, a complete and well-appointed 
llbrar}' — did space permit our so doing. The names of the liberal 
founders of the Redwood Librar}* — a colonial one, at an early period of 
our civilization, should at least be preserved.* 

The beneficial influences of this library in colonial times, must have 
been great. The Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles has acknowledged his Indebted- 



♦ Abrnhnm Redwood, Uev. James Ilonymnn, Edward Scott, Simon Pease, Thomas 
Molfalt. M. D., John Brett, M. D., William l»aul, John Channinpr, Jahloel Brenton. David 
Cheeseborough, W-ilUam Vornon, .John Brown. Daniel Updike, Daniel Ayrault, Jr., 
Abrahani llonlen, Henry Collins, Joseph Jacob, Samuel Kodman, Samuel Wickham, 
Thomas >Vai*d, Josias Lyndon, Peter Rours, Charles Wickham, John Kaston, Joseph 
Sylvester, Thomas Wickham, John Tilllnghast, Joseph Harrison, Clark Rodman M. D., 
Rev. WUliam Vinal, Walter Rodman, M. D., .Tames Honyman, Jr., Samuel Ward, Rev. 
John Callender, John Bennct, Joseph Scott, Ebenezcr Gray, M. D.. Joseph Phillips, 
Benjamin Hazard, Rev. James Searing, Samuel Vernon, Benjamin Wickham, Joha 
Ganlner, .Jonathan Nichols. Stephen Wanton, Patrick Grant. 

November 4, VH7, Gideon Wanton, Joseph Want«>n, Joseph Whipple, Jr., William 
Ellery, Walter Chaloner, Jonathan Thurston, Samuel Holmes. Godfrey Malbono. .Jr. 
Charles Bowler, Gideon Cornell, Robert Cronke, John Collins, John Dennis, Abraham 
Hart, Matthew Robinson, William Dunbar, John Chaloner, John Jepson. 
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ness to it for his useful, curious, and recondite hearing. It was from 
this library that he furnished himself with armor for the gr^ht and 
growing contest in American colonies. The late Dr. William EUery 
Channing, says of him. To the influences of this distinguished man, 
in the circle in which I was brought up, I may owe in part, the indigna- 
tion which I feel towards every invasion of human rights. In my 
earliest year» I regarded no one with equal reverence." A similar 
auspicious influence, on the character, intelligence and public spirit of 
the town, on her rising statesmen, her liberal merchants, her cultured 
scholars and her able lawyers, must be attributed to the Redwood llbrar3'. 
It should likewise be recollected that it attracted many of our literar}' 
men in the Knglish colonies, who availed themselves of its treasures, 
while enjoying the delights of our climate. From the Carolinas, from 
the West Indies, from New York and Boston, they came here as to a 
paradise on earth to replenish Iheir stock of health and their stores of 
knowledge, ere they returned to their native climes. " The library 
of Rhode Island though built of wood," says a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who passed his youth at Newport before the revolution, in the 
" still air of delightful studies," was a structure of uncommon beauty. 
I remember it with admiration, and I could once appeal to the known 
taste of an old school-fellow (Stuart the painter) who had the same feel- 
ing towards it." 

From 1778 to 1785 the tumults of war interrupted the meetings of the 
library company, while the town was occupied successively by the 
English, the American and the French forces. 

The library undoubtedly suffered some losses by the occasional 
purloining of books, but considering its exposed position, from the dis- 
persion and occupation of its natural guardians, it was remarkably 
preserved from injur}- and depredation. But at the close of the war it 
was discovered that many of the books were missing from the shelves, 
that the building and fences had fallen into decu}' ; that in consequence 
of death or removal from the State, thirt3'-three members and proprietors 
onl}', were left to manage the aflfaiis of the company, and to carry out 
the generous and noble intentions of its founder and of its other gener- 
ous benefactors. With a view to restore the institution, an able com- 
mittee was appointed in September, 1785, to apply to the legislature for 
a renev^al of the charter. They were not successful till October, 1790, 
when the charter was renewed, and btill farther amended in May, 1791. 

In September, 1806 it was resolved to apply to the legislature for a 
lottery to raise three thousand dollars, and for the admission of thirty 
new members on paying twenty-five dollars each for a share in the 
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Abraham Redwood, Esq., there was placed at their disposal the large 
sura of £500 sterling for the purchase of standard books in London. 
From Henr3- Collins, Esq., they received an appropriate building site 
for their librar}-, then called Bowling Green. For the erection of a 
library building five thousand pounds were almost immediatel}' sub- 
scribed by one hundred gentlemen, who constituted the association • 
The library building, which was a beautiful specimen of the Doric order, 
was begun in 1748, and completed in 1750, from a plan furnished by 
Peter Harrison, Esq., the assistant architect of Blenheim house, Eng- 
land. While the library was in process of building, the catalogue 
which had received much careful consideration from its members, '/as 
transmitted to London, where with a few alterations by Peter CoHinbDn, 
Esq., it was, immediately, at the full cost of £500 sterling, purchas3d. 
In 1750, it had arrived and was placed on the shelves of the library, and, 
was generally considered by Anierican scholars as the finest collect'on 
of works on theology, history, the arts and sciences, at that time in he 
American colonies. An examination of the statistics of American 
libraries, , shows, that the Redwood Library stands in the front ranks, 
as a colonial librar\', which, from the first, was endowed with a charter 
of incorporation, possessed of an appropriate and well-designed library 
building, and furnished with books, that involved the expenditure in 
London, of a larger sum of money, than, had at any time previously, 
been transmitted from any of the colonies, for that purpose. It would 
be interesting to give here, the catalogue of the English and classical 
works which were deemed at that time, a complete and well-appointed 
library — did space permit our so doing. The names of the liberal 
founders of the Redwood Librar3' — a colonial one, at an early period of 
our civilization, should at least be preserved.* 

The beneficial influences of this library in colonial times, must have 
been great. The Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles has acknowledged his indebted- 

• Abrabnm Redwood, Rev. James Honyman, Edward Scott, Simon Pease, Thomas 
Moffalt, M. D., John Brett, M. D., William Paul, John Chunning, Jahleol Brenton, David 
Cheeseborough, William Vernon, John Brown, Daniel Updike, Daniel Ayrault, Jr., 
Abrahnna Borden, Henry Collins, Joseph Jacob, Samuel Rodman, Samuel Wickbam, 
Thomas Ward, Josias Lyndon, Peter Roura, Charles Wiokham, John Kaston, Joseph 
Sylvester, Thomas WIckham, John Tlllinghast, Joseph Harrison, Clark liodman M. D., 
Rev. William Vinal, Walter Rodman, M. D., James Honyman, Jr., Samuel Ward, Rev. 
Jobn Callender, John Bennet, Joseph Scott, Ebcnezcr Gray, M. D., Joseph Phillips, 
Benjamin Hazard, Rfv. .Tames Se.iring, Samuel Vemon, Benjamin Wickham, John 
Gaiflner, Jonathan Nichols, Stephen Wanton, Patrick Grant. 

November 4, liVI7. Gideon Wanton, Joseph Wanton, Joseph Whipple, Jr., William 
Ellery, Walter Chaloner, Jonathan Thurston, Sanmel Holmes. Godfrey Malbone, Jr. 
Charles Bowler, Gideon Cornell, Robert Crooke, John Collins, John Dennis, Abraham 
Hart, Matthew Robinson, William Dunbar, John Chaloner, John Jepson. 
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ness to it for his useful, curious, and recondite hearing. It was from 
this library that he furnished himself with armor for the grent and 
growing contest in American colonies. The late Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, says of him. To the influences of this distinguished man, 
iu the circle in which I was brought up, I may owe in part, the indigna- 
tion which I feel towards ever}* invasion of human rights. In m}' 
earliest years I regarded no one with equal reverence." A similar 
auspicious influence, on the character, intelligence and public spirit of 
the town, on her rising statesmen, her liberal merchants, her cultured 
scholars and her able lawyers, must be attributed to the Redwood librar3-. 
It should likewise be recollected that it attracted many of our literary 
men in the Knglish colonies, who availed themselves of its treasures, 
while enjoying ihe delights of our climate. From the Carolinas, from 
the West Indies, from New York and Boston, they came here as to a 
paradise on earth to replenish their stock of health and their stores of 
knowledge, ere the3' returned to their native climes. '* The library 
of Rhode Island though built of wood," says a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who passed his youth at Newport before the revolution, in the 
still air of delightful studies," was a structure of uncommon beauty. 
I remember it with admiration, and I could once appeal to the known 
taste of an old school- fellow (Stuart the painter) who had the same feel- 
ing towards it." 

From 1778 to 1785 the tumults of war interrupted the meetings of the 
library company, while the town was occupied successively by the 
English, the American and the French forces. 

The library undoubtedly suffered some losses by the occasional 
purloining of books, but considering its exposed position, from tlie dis- 
persion and occupation of its natural guardians, it was remarkably 
preserved from injur}' and depredation. But at the close of the war it 
was discovered tliat many of the books were missing from the shelves, 
that the building and fences had fallen into decay ; that in consequence 
of death or removal from the State, thirt3'-three members and proprietors 
only, were left to manage the aflaiis of the company, and to carry out 
the generous and noble intentions of its founder and of its other gener- 
ous benefactors. With a view to restore the institution, an able com- 
mittee was appointed in September, 1785, to appl}' to the legislature for 
a renev^al of the charter. They were not successful till October, 1790, 
when the charter was renewed, and btill farther amended in May, 1791. 

In September, 1806 it was resolved to apply to the legislature for a 
lottery to raise three thousand dollars, and for the admission of thirty 
new mcQibers on paying twenty-five dollars each for a share in the 
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Abraham Redwood, Esq., there was placed at their disposal the large 
sura of £500 sterling for the purchase of standard books in London. 
From Henry Collins, Esq., they received an appropriate building site 
for their library', then called Bowling Green. For the erection of a 
library building five thousand pounds were almost immediately sub- 
scribed b}' one hundred gentlemen, who constituted the association. 
The library building, which was a beautiful specimen of the Doric order, 
was begun in 1748, and completed in 1750, from a plan furnished by 
Peter Harrison, Esq., the assistant architect of Blenheim house, Eng- 
land. While the library was in process of building, the catalogue 
which had received much careful consideration from its members, '/as 
transmitted to London, where with a few alterations by Peter Collinban, 
Esq., it was, immediately, at the full cost of £500 sterling, purchased. 
In 1750, it had arrived and was placed on the shelves of the library, and, 
was generally considered by American scholars as the finest collect'on 
of works on theology, history, the arts and sciences, at that time in he 
American colonies. An examination of the statistics of Ameriian 
libraries, shows, that the Redwood Library stands in the front ranks, 
as a colonial library, which, from the first, was endowed with a charter 
of incorporation, possessed of an appropriate and well-designed library 
building, and furnished with books, that involved the expenditure in 
London, of a larger sum of money, than, had at any time previously, 
been transmitted from an3- of the colonies, for that purpose. It would 
be interesting to give here, the catalogue of the English and classical 
works which were deemed at that time, a complete and well-appointed 
librar}' — did space permit our so doing. The names of the liberal 
founders of the Redwood Librar3' — a colonial one, at an early period of 
our civilization, should at least be preserved.* 

The beneficial influences of this library in colonial times, must have 
been great. The Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles has acknowledged his indebted- 

• Abrnlinni Redwood, Rev. James IJonyman, Edward Scott, Simon Pease, Thomas 
Moffttlt, M. D., Jolin Brett, M. D., W^illlam l»aul, John Channiiiff, Jahleel Brenton, David 
Cheeseborough, William Vornon, Jolin Brown, Daniel Updiko, Daniel Aj'rault, Jr., 
Abraham Borden, Henry Cf)llin8, Joseph Jacob, Samuel Rodman, Snnmul Wickham, 
Thomas Ward. Josias Lyndon, Peter Bours, Charles Wickham, John E:iston, Joseph 
Sylvester, Thomas Wickham* John TillinKhast, Joseph Harrison, Clark Rodman M. D., 
Rev. William Vinal, Walter Rodman, BI. D., James Honyman, Jr., Samuel Ward, Rev. 
John Callender, John Bcnnet, Joseph Scott, Ebenezcr Gray, M. D., Joseph Phillips, 
Benjamin Hazard, Rev. James .Searing, .'?amuel Vernon, Benjamin Wickham, John 
Gardner, Jonathan Nichols, Stephen Wanton. Patrick Grant. 

November 4, lf>47. Gideon Wanton, Joseph Wanton, Joseph W^hipple, Jr., William 
EUery, Walter Chaloner, Jonathan Thurston, Sanmel Holmes, Godfrey Malbono, Jr. 
Charles Bowler, (iideon Cornell, Robert Cro(»ke, John Collins. John Dennis, Abraham 
Hart, Matthew Robinson, William Danbar, John Chaloner, John Jepson. 
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ness to it for his useful, curious, and recondite hearing. It was from 
this library that he furnished himself with armor for the gr^ht and 
growing contest in American colonies. The late Dr. William EUerv 
Channing, says of him. " To the influences of this distinguished man, 
in the circle in which I was brought up, I may owe in part, the indigna- 
tion which I feel towards every invasion of human rights. Ip m}' 
earliest year» I regarded no one with equal reverence." A similar 
auspicious influence, on the character, intelligence and public spirit of 
the town, on her rising statesmen, her liberal merchants, her cultured 
scholars and her able lawyers, must be attributed to the Redwood library. 
It should likewise be recollected that it attracted many of our literar}'' 
men in the Knglish colonies, who availed themselves of its treasures, 
while enjoying ihe delights of our climate. From the Carolinas, from 
the West Indies, from New York and Boston, they came here as to a 
paradise on earth to replenish Iheir stock of health and their stores of 
knowledge, ere the}' returned to their native climes. " The library 
of Rhode Island though built of wood," says a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who passed his youth at Newport before the revolution, in the 
still air of delightful studies," was a structure of uncommon beauty. 
I remember it with admiration, and I could once appeal to the known 
taste of an old school-fellow (Stuart the painter) who had the same feel- 
ing towards it." 

From 1778 to 1785 the tumults of war interrupted the meetings of the 
librar}' company, while the town was occupied successively by the 
English, the American and the French forces. 

The library undoubtedl}' suffered some losses by the occasional 
purloining of books, but considering its exposed position, from the dis- 
persion and occupation of its natural guardians, it was remarkably 
preserved from injury and depredation. But at the close of the war it 
was discovered that many of the books were missing from the shelves, 
that the building and fences had fallen into decay ; that in consequence 
of death or removal from the State, thirt3*-three members and proprietors 
onl}^ were left to manage the aflfaiis of the company, and to carry out 
the generous and noble intentions of its founder and of its other gener- 
ous benefactors. With a view to restore the institution, an able com- 
mittee was appointed in September, 1785, to apply to the legislature for 
a renewal of the charter. The}' were not successful till October, 1790, 
when the charter was renewed, and btill farther amended in May, 1791. 

In September, 1806 it was resolved to apply to the legislature for a 
lottery to raise three thousand dollars, and for the admission of thirty 
new members ou paying twenty-five dollars each for a share in the 
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Abraham Redwood, Esq., there was placed at their disposal the large 
sura of £500 sterling for the purchase of standard books in London. 
From Henry Collins, Esq., they received an appropriate building site 
for their library-, then called Bowling Green. For tiie erection of a 
library building five thousand pounds were almost immediately' sub- 
scribed by one hundred gentlemen, who constituted the association. 
The library building, which was a beautiful specimen of the Doric order, 
was begun in 1748, and completed in 1750, from a plan furnished by 
Peter Harrison, Esq., the assistant architect of Blenheim house, Eng- 
land. While the library was in process of building, the catalogue 
which had received much careful consideration from its members, '/as 
transmitted to London, where with a few alterations by Peter CoHinban, 
Esq., it was, immediately, at the full cost of £500 sterling, purchas3d. 
In 1750, it had arrived and was placed on the shelves of the library, a'ld, 
was generalh' considered by Anaerican scholars as the finest collect'on 
of works on theology, history', the arts and sciences, at that time in he 
American colonies. An examination of the statistics of American 
libraries, shows, that the Redwood Library stands in the front ranks, 
as a colonial library, which, from the first, was endowed with a charter 
of incorporation, possessed of an appropriate and well-designed library 
building, and furnished with books, that involved the expenditure in 
London, of a larger sum of money, than, had at any time previously, 
been transmitted from any of the colonies, for that purpose. It would 
be interesting to give here, the catalogue of the English and classical 
works which were deemed at that time, a complete and well-appointed 
library- — did space permit our so doing. The names of the liberal 
founders of the Redwood Library — a colonial one, at an early period of 
our civilization, should at least be preserved.* 

The beneficial influences of this library in colonial times, must have 
been great. The Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles has acknowledged his indebted- 

• Abrnhnm Rodwoo<l, Uev. James Honyman, Edward Seott, Simon Pea.se, Ttiomns 
Moffatt, M. D., John Brett, M. D., WUliam Tanl, John Channlnff, Jahleol Brenton, David 
Cheeseboroni^h, William Vernon, John Brown, Daniel Updike, Daniel Aj-i-ault, Jr., 
Abraham Ronlen, Henry Collins, Joseph Jacob, Samuel Kodman, Samuel Wickham, 
Thomas Ward. Josias Lyndon, Peter Rours, Charles Wickham, John Knston, Joseph 
Sylvester, Thomas Wickham, John Tillinghast, .Joseph Harrison, Clark Rodumn M. D., 
Rev. William Vinal, Walter Rodman, M. D., James Honyman, Jr., Samuel Ward, Rev. 
John Callender, John Rennet, Joseph Scott, Ebcnezcr Gray, M. D., .Joseph Phillips, 
Benjamin Hazard, Rev. James Searing, Sanmel Vernon, Benjamin Wickham, John 
Gardner, Jonathan Nichols, Stephen W'anton, Patrick Grant. 

November 4, I'M?. Gideon Wanton, Joseph \V«nt«>n, Joseph Whipple, Jr., 'William 
Ellery, \Valter Chaloner, Jonathan Thurston, Samuel Holmes, Godfrey Malbonc. Jr. 
Charles Bowler, (iideon Cornell, Robert Crooko, John Colliuf;, John Dennis, Abraham 
Hart, Matthew Robinson, William Dunbar, John Chaloner, John Jepson. 
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ness to it for his useful, curious, and recondite hearing. It was from 
this library that he furnished himself with armor for the greht and 
growing contest in American colonies. The late Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, says of him. '* To the influences of this distinguished man, 
iu the circle in which I was brought up, I may owe in part, the indigna- 
tion which I feel towards c\ery invasion of human rights. In m}' 
earliest years I regarded no one with equal reverence." A similar 
auspicious influence, on the character, intelligence and public spirit of 
the town, on her rising statesmen, her liberal merchants, her cultured 
scholars and her able lawyers, must be attributed to the Redwood librar3'. 
It should likewise be recollected that it attracted many of our literary 
men in the Knglish colonies, who avajled themselves of its treasures, 
while enjoying the delights of our climate. From the Carolinas, from 
the West Indies, from New York and Boston, they came here as to a 
paradise on earth to replenish iheir stock of health and their stores of 
knowledge, ere they returned to their native climes. " The library 
of Rliode Island though built of wood," 8a3's a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who passed his youth at Newport before the revolution, in the 
" still air of delightful studies," was a structure of uncommon beauty. 
I remember it with admiration, and I could once appeal to the known 
taste of an old school-fellow (Stuart the painter) who had the same feel- 
ing towards it." 

From 1778 to 1785 the tumults of war interrupted the meetings of the 
library company, while the town was occupied successively by the 
English, the American and the French forces. 

The library undoubtedly suffered some losses by the occasional 
purloining of books, but considering its exposed position, from the dis- 
persion and occupation of its natural guardians, it was remarkably 
preserved from injury and depredation. But at the close of the war it 
was discovered that many of the books were missing from the shelves, 
that the building and fences had fallen into decay ; that in consequence 
of death or removal from the State, thirty-three members and proprietors 
onl}', were left to manage the affaiis of the companj*, and to carr\' out 
the generous and noble intentions of its founder and of its other gener- 
ous benefactors. With a view to restore the institution, an able com- 
mittee was appointed in September, 1785, to apply to the legislature for 
a renev^al of the charter. They were not successful till October, 1790, 
when the charter was renewed, and btill farther amended in Ma3', 1791. 

In September, 1806 it was resolved to apply to the legislature for a 
lottery to raise three thousand dollars, and for the admission of thirty 
new members ou paying twenty-five dollars each for a share in the 
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librar}-. On the 13th of March, 1810, the company adopted a success- 
ful measure for the revival of (he institution, in the admission of so 
man}' uew members, on the payment of fifteen dollars each, as should 
carry the whole number of proprietors to one hundred. This number 
was long considered as fulfilling Mr. Redwood's ideal of a library com- 
pany. In October, 1810, the proprietors appointed a committee con- 
sisting of William Hunter, Benjamin Hazard, Edmund Waring, David 
King, William Marchant and John L. Boss, Jr., to prepare an address, 
and to present the same to the public, for the purpose of obtaining 
donations of books to the library. This direct appeal to the public 
contributed to revive the interest, already directed towards the Librar\', 
and to encounige the spirit oflibgrality now re-awakened by the example 
of generous and high-minded individuals. 

In January, 1810, James Ogilvie, Esq., a great rhetorician of that 
da}', visited the town and delivered several lectures on the advantages 
of public libraries, which contributed essentially to awaken the public 
to the claims to the Redwood Library on their generosity and support. 

In 1813 Solomon Southwick, Esq., of Albany, gave to the library 
one hundred aud twenty acres of land in the State of New York, for 
the purpose of advancing the institution, and thereby perpetuating the 
memory of Henry Collins, Esq., one of its principal founders. 

In 1834 Abraham Redwood, Esq., of Dorset Place, Marylebone, 
England, being desirous of promoting the institution founded by bis 
honored grandfather, gave to the company, the homestead estate^ 
situated in Newport which he inherited from his father Jonas L. Red- 
wood, Esq. Through the instrumentality of Robert Johnston, Esq., 
the public records of P^ngland, as far as then published consisting of 84 
volumes, viz. : 72 large folios and 12 octavos were presented by the 
British government. It is to be regretted that the volumes subsequently 
published have not been obtained b}- the librar}'. 

In 1837, Baron Hobbing, a disiinguished banker of Paris, who was 
connected by marriage with the Redwood family, presented to the com- 
pany 1,000 francs for the restoration of the building. 

In 1840 the honorable Christopher G. Champlin bequeathed to the 
compan}' 100 dollars and some valuable books. 

In 1844, the library company received fr(»m Judah Touro, Esq., of 
New Orleans, (a native of Newport), the gift of 2,000 dollars, which 
sum according to the wish of the donor, was appropriated to the repairs 
of the portico of the building and to the laying of a sidewalk in East 
Touro street from the library building to the corner of Kay street. Mr. 
Touro at his death in 1854, left a bequest of three thousand dollars to 
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promote the interests of the institution. The Centennial Anniversar}' 
of the incorporation of the Redwood Librar}' company was celebrated 
August 24, 1847 by the delivery of an able and eloquent discourse by 
the Hon. William Hunter, and by an appropriate and beautiful poem by 
the Rev. Charles T. Brooks. 

In September, 1855, it was resolved to promote the usefulness of the 
institution by increasing its resources, viz. : by the sale of four hun- 
dred new shares at twent3-fivc dollars a share for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the librHr}' building, increasing the number of books, attaching a 
reading room to the Library, and opening it daily to the public. A circu- 
lar was prepared by Dr. King, the president, exhibiting the condition 
and resources of the institution and presenting the proposed plan for 
improving the Redwood Library and Athenieum, and the terms of 
admission to its present and prospective privileges. 

In January, 1856, the charter was amended, so that the company were 
enabled to elect from the members, at the annual meetings, a president 
and eleven directors, instead of Jive directors, as formerly. In 1861, an 
additional act was passed by the legislature, authorizing the corporation, 
annually, to elect a vice-president, and not exceeding, eight additional 
directors. In January, 18G7, an act was adopted by the legislature, 
allowing the Library company to issue " preferred " shares, and to 
increase the number of directors to twenty-five. It was not till Septem- 
ber, 1858, that the whole stock of new shares was taken. It is not 
more than just to mention with praise the zeal and energy of the Hon. 
William ( ■. Cozzens and on this occasion the liberality of subscriptions 
of Messrs. Charles H. Russell, Edward King, William S. Wetniore, 
Sidney Brooks and James Lenox. The whole subscription was highly 
creditable to all the proprietors who then participated in increasing the 
power and resources of the institution. With these funds, the directors 
proceeded to enlarge the building, preserving as far as possible the 
original design of Mr. Peter Harrison, the first architect. By the 
aid of Mr. Snell, of Boston, the architect, they were enabled to add a 
princi[)al room, fifty feet long, twent^'-eight feet wide ani nineteen feet 
high, lighted by six windows on the north and south facades and b3' an 
oc tagonal dome, or lantern light, the whole beautifully frescoed, supplied 
with gas lights and warmed by a furnace. The room for books was still 
further increased by the extension of the original wings and by central 
openings into the old Library room. The corporation also expended in 
the purchase of valuable books about 4,000 dollars with the assistance 
of Josei)h G. Cogswell, Esq., of the Astor Library. They added a 
gallery of paintings, being enabled to enrich the galler}*, by the munifi- 
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cent donation of Charles B. King, Esq., a native of Newport with 
upwards of 200 valuable paintings, many of them by his own hand, and 
some by other distinguished artists. In the gallery of pictures are to 
to be found paintings given by David Melville, Miss J. Stuart, Mrs. 
Catharine Allen, Usher Parsons, M. D., Augustus N. Littlefield, C. H. 
Olmstead, of New Haven, Russell Coggeshall, George C. Mason, 
William N. Mercer, M. D., and John Purssord, Esq., of London. The 
library building was oj^ened to the public in July, 1859. 

In the winter of 1859-60 an inaugural discourse on the advan- 
tages of public libraries was delivered by the Hon. Geo. G. King,, presi- 
dent of the institution, who was followed by various gentlemen, in a 
course of free lectures instituted at that period by the directors. 

In 1860 was presented to the Library by Sidney Brooks, Esq., a 
valuable collection of French books, illustrative of art and military life, 
embracing a donation of eighty-one volumes — 3 folios, 3 <iuartos and 
75 octavos. 

A donation was presented by the Hon. David Sears, consisting of 
seven volumes quarto of Plymouth colony records : 6 volumes quarto of 
Massachusetts records, and eighteen volumes octavo of Massachusettn 
Historical Society collection. Also by James Lenox, f^sq , his privately 
printed copy of the ''Opusculum de Insulis Nuperlnventis" by Nicolaus 
Lyllacius, first published in 1494. Also was presented by John Purssord 
of London, a portrait of Abraham Redwood, the grandson of the 
lounder. 

In August, 1862, twenty' pictures were received from the executor 
of the estate of Charles B. King, Esq., in addition to a donation of 
forty-two made b}' Mr. King the year before. Also a specific donation 
of the Library of Charles B. King, Esq., consisting of 391 volumes of 
books, of which 31 volumes are illustrated works ; 14 volumes of bound 
engravings of various sizes from large quarto to large folio. Also three 
portfolios of unbound engravings. Also Mr. King bequeathed to the 
Redwood Library one-quarter of ^ the residuar}' portion of his estate, 
real and personal. 

In 1864, it was announced by the President, the Hon. George G. 
King, that the whole sum received by Library from the late Charles 
B. King, Esq., was in cash, 88,913.70; the whole sum being paid in 
1863 and 1864. And that in addition to this sum must be added, the 
estimated value ot books, engravings and paintings — the mere inventor}' 
price of which was $2,000. Among the donations received this j'ear, 
w^ere two hundred and nine volumes of the best authors, from James 
Lenox, Esq., some of these are rare reprints relating to the early histor}' of 
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our countr3\ From the widow of Dr. BenjamiD Waterhouse, the bequest 
of the portrait of her late husband and the portrait of Gilbert Stuart the 
ariist, both by Stuart, were received. 

In April, 1865, Dr. William I. Walker, a temporary resident of New- 
port, left the generous bequest of ten thousand dollars to the library. 
This year the Clarke estate was purchased for the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars, toward the purchase of which the library received $500— the 
generous gill of Alfred Smith, Esq. 

In 1867, cork models of the coliseum, models of the fragments of two 
Roman temples, and a model of the arch of Constantine, all from the 
estate of Miss Sarah Gibbs, were presented through the instrumentalit}' 
of Hon. W. C. Gibbs, administrator. 

Id 1868, Mr. Charles H. Russell and Mr. H. Hoppin, presented plans 
for the enlargement of the Library edifice, as devised by Mr. R. H. 
Hunt. In 1869, Dr. David King, in behalf of Miss Elizabeth F. 
Thomas and other descendants of Peter Harrison, Esq., the first archi- 
tect of the Redwood Librar}', presented the portraits of Mr. Harrison 
and his wife. 

In 1863, Mr. Edward King had ofilered his valuable collection of statuary 
to the Library, on condition that a suitable place should be provided for 
it. This year, he consented to place the statuary in the Library build- 
ing ; hoping that more room would be given when the building should 
be enlarged. The subjects are copies in marble from the antique, of the 

Dying Gladiator," and the busts of the " Venus of Milo," " Ariadne," 
*' Demosthenes," " Cicero," and the " Young Marcellus," — all being the 
work of Paul Akers ; also an original work by James Mozier, the " Ameri- 
can School-boy." The president and eighteen members raised at this 
time, $1,600 to pay off a debt of the institution. 

Hon. George G. King, the president, at his death, July 17, 1870, 
left the Society a bequest of one thousand dollars, to constitute a part 
of the permanent fund for the purchase of books. In December, 1869, 
through Henry Ledyard, Esq., the Librar}' received two noble offers 
from George W. Gibbs, Esq. ; first, that if the Directors would raise by 
subscription the sum of five hundred dollars for the purchase of books, 
he would subscribe five hundred dollars more. Whereupon in the course 
of 1870, twenty-five individuals subscribed nine hundred and fifty dollars, 
which, added to Mr. Gibbs' five hundred made, a fund of $1,450 for the 
purchase of books. The second proposition was, that if the Library 
would raise by subscription ten thousand dollars for enlarging the build- 
ing, he would contribute an additional ten thousand dollars. 
18 
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In 1871, the Library received a benefaction from Mrs. Maria D'Wolf 
Rogers, consisting of three thousand dollars' worth of rare and valuable 
books, and a special fund of one thousand dollars, the income to be use«i 
only for the purchase of books. The benefaction is to be perpetually held 
as a memorial of the late Robert Rogers, Esq., of Bristol. It was an- 
nounced that Edward King, Esq., the executor of the late Hon. George 
G. King, had paid over the legacy in full, and that it had b^en invested 
in the savings bank as the nucleus of a book fund. Twenty-eight shares 
had been converted into SI 00 shares, the holders surrendering the $25 
shares, and paying in cash, $75 each, and four shares were taken b}'' new 
parties, at $100 each. Seven of the " preferred " shares had been taken 
in the previous years. 

During the year 1872, two special shares were taken at Si 00 each, 
and fourteen were taken by original shareholders, on the payment of 
seventy-tive dollars and a surrender of a present twenty-five dollar share, 
thus making the special share fund on deposit in the savings bank 
S4,075. The Gibbs building fund was made up this year, and placed 
in the Trust Company on deposit, the whole sura being S20,025. Wil- 
liam Sanford Rogers, Esq., of Boston, a native of Newport, left a bequest 
of four thousand dollars, the income to bj applied to the purchase of 
books. 

In 1874, a generous bequest of $5,000 was left to the library by John 
Carter Brown, Esq., as a library fund. The library company adopts 
this year a plan presented b\* George C. Mason, architect for the en- 
largement of the building. The}' appointed C. H. Russell, Sidney Brooks, 
and John T. Bush, Pisqs., the building committee lo superintend the 
erection of the new structure. The master builders. Perry G. Case & 
Co., contracted to have the new building constructed of stone and 
brick, and to have it completed by December 1, 1875, according to the 
plans and specifications, for which purpose $25,000 were appropriated. 

In 1875, Mrs. Lucy K. Tuckerman presented to the Library- the 
works of the late Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq., also a framed photograph 
of Mr. Tuckerman. These volumes, enclosed in a casket of ebonj' and 
cedar, will be perpetually preserved in the library in memory of that 
accomplished scholar and good man. During this year, the society 
seem to have b ien saddened and appalled l)y the frequent demise of 
many of their prominent friends ; among whom were John Carter Brown, 
Robert H. Ives and Edward King. 

From 1861 to 1875, inclusive, the additions to the Library have been 
constant and numerous, ranging each year from four hundred to fifteen 
hundred volumes, besides many pamphlets. During these fifteen 3*ears 
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the total acquisitions have been nearly twelve thousand volumes, for the 
larger portion of which, by far, the Library' stands indebted to generous 
donors, prominent among whom are Messrs. Robert 11. Ives, James T. 
Rhodes, George A. llammett, David Sears, Sidney Brooks, James 
Lenox, Henry Lcdyard, J. Carter Brown, R. C. VVinthrop, George Cal- 
vert, J. R. Bartlett, William Hunter, E. D. Morgan, H. B. Anthony and 
T. A. Jcnckes. 

During these years, also, valuable and interesting additions have been 
made to the art treasures of the Library-, including statuary, paintings 
and engravings. The paintings are mostly portraits of persons having 
either a local or national fame, thus rendering tbe gallery one of rich 
historicul interest. 

In the early part of the year 187G, the new structure of stone and 
brick w.as completed. It furnishes an admirable room for librar^^ and 
gallery purposes, 30 feet ^ide, by 48 feet long, and thirty feet high ; and 
a room on the south, 17 feet by 22 'feet, for the use of the directors. Thus 
fimi)le room is supplied for pictures, statuary, and library purposes for 
many years to come. The whole structure may be considered as classi- 
cal and ornate ; and though planned bj' three successive artists, has been 
made to conform as much as possible to the design of the original archi- 
tect. The library company has expended ?31,C96.03, to which sum 
must be added the subsequent expenses of re-arranging the gallery and 
library, of repairing the fences and of ornamenting the grounds, and 
now oilers to the public admir? ble galleries of painting and sculpture ; and 
a library of twenty-one thousand volumes, many of them costly works, 
and the rare acquisitions of generations? of growth. 

We have traced in few and brief words, the career of one of the oldest 
institutions in the country. The liberality of individuals has sustained 
it through periods of adversity and prosperity, through changes in politi- 
cal and social life, and vicissitudes in the fortune and character of imii- 
viduals and families. P>om the beginning to the present time, the Red- 
wood Library, always from the first, highly respectable in the public eye, 
has gradually increased in true power and in growing adaptation to the 
wants and uecessities of the community. It is now placed on a firm 
foundation, with ample means of progressive improvement. It sprung 
at iirst almost full armed, from a period of great commercial prosperity. 
It is associated with our first attempts in America at culture and schol- 
arship, with early recollections of learning and piety, and with splendid 
memories that may never die. Whatever may be its position and re- 
sources in the future, it can never forget the debt it owes to the thought- 
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fulness, the learning and the intelligence of the past, 
a list of the presidents from 1747 to 1876 : 



We conclude with 



Abraham Redwood, 
Henry Marchant, 
William Vernon, 
John Bours, 
Jonatlian Eaaton, 
Robert Stevens, 
David King, 
Audley Clarke, 
George G. King, 
William Hunter, 
David King, 
George G. King, 
William C Cozzens, 
Henrj- Ledj'ard, 
Edward King, 
Francis Brinley, 



flrom 1747 to 

" 1791 to 

" 1796 to 

" 1801 to 

" 1809 to 

«* 1813 to 

" 1830 to 

" 1836 to 
1844 to 

" 1846 to 

" 1849 to 

** 1859 to 

** 1870 to 

" 1872 to 

" 1874 to 

" 1875 to 



1788. 
1796. 
1801. 
1809. 
1813. 
1830. 
1836. 
1844. 
1846. 
1849. 
1859. 
1870. 
1872. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 



Errata. - On page 269, for " hearing " read " learning.'* On page 270, for " Hobblng,* 
read *' Uottinguer." 



THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. 



Mr. Christopher Townsend, while in the prime of life and in the 
enjoyment of his usual health, conceived the purpose of appropriating 
a considerable share of the property which he had acquired by his 
industry, and saved b}- his prudence, to objects of public charity. 
He first gave liberally to The Association of Aid for the Aged, and then 
provided and endowed A Home for Friendless Children. 

Aware of the benefits received by General Greene from books bor- 
rowed of Dr. Stiles, and that Channing " studied theology in the Red- 
wood Library without an instructor," he resolved to establish a Free 
Library for the benefit of the people of this, his native cit}'. 

He matured his plan after ^ears of deliberation, and finally devoted 
upwards of fifty thousand dollars of his fortune in carrying that plan 
into effect. 

With this sum he purchased and fitted up the substantial edifice whic>* 
contains the librar}', and selected and purchased, with rare discretion 
and judgment, seven thousand volumes of standard books. 

With a modesty only surpassed by his generosity and public spirit, he 
has declined to have his name in any way associated with the name of 
the charity which he has thus established. He has donated the library 
to the use of the people of Newport, has given it their name, and has 
enjoined upon the trustees whom he has charged with carrying his 
charity into eflTect, to see to it that the Library is made what its name 
denotes, The People's Library and nothing else. While Mr. Townsend 
was deliberating upon the project of founding the The People's Library, 
otlier charitably disposed persons, by generous and disinterested efforts, 
(aided somewhat by Mr. Townsend,) became incorporated for the pur- 
pose of establishing a free library. They leased a room and gathered 
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a miscellaneous collection of books, containing some three thousand 
volumes, which they magnanimousl}' turned over to the custody of The 
People's Library," thus making with the volumes donated by Mr. Town- 
send a collection of about ten thousand volumes. 

Ample provisions have been made for regular additions to the librarj-, 
and at the present time the whole number of volumes is over sixteen 
thousand. 

As an evidence of the need of such an institution, and also of its 
appreciation by those for whose benefit it was founded, the report of the 
librarian for the past year shows that the whole number of volumes 
circulated within that time was 29,995. 
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B ARRINGTON. 



By Isaac F. Cady, 
SuPEBUrrENOEVT FuBuc Schools. 



Tub first settlers of the preeent town of Barrington brought with them 
the true Puritan spirit on* the subject of education. Coming, as they 
did from Pl3'mouth and neighboring towns in Massachusetts, the picture 
of the school-house standing in the shadow of the church held a vivid 
place in their imaginations, and served as a powerful incentive in the 
moulding of their social character and civil polity. Hence the establish- 
ment of '* a godly ministry " and an efficient arrangement for the edu- 
cation of the young was a subject which received their eai'ly and earnest 
attention. 

Soon after obtaining from the Indians a deed of " Sowams and parts 
adjacent," they proceeded to set apart certain lands called pastors' and 
teachers' lands, the proceeds of which were to aid in the support of the 
ministry and the schools. The deed referred to, bears the date of 
Ma^*h 29, 1653, and is signed by Ousamequin, generally known as Mas- 
sasoit, and his son Wamsetto. This is supposed to be the last deed 
signed by Massasoit, who, to the last, remained an unwavering and 
invaluable friend to the early settlers of New England. 

The lands obtained under this deed were held by the purchasers under 
the [title of proprietors. They embraced the present towns of Somerset 
and Swansea in Massachusetts, and of Warren and Barrington in 
Rhode Island, all of which were originally included in the town of New 
Swansea, which was established by the court of New riymouth in the 
year 1667. The history of Barrington, is therefore included in that of 
Swansea until it became a separate town in 1717. 
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"In 1673, this town voted to establish a school for the 'teaching 
of grammar, rhetoric, and the tongues of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
also to rerd English, and to write.' " 

Its first teacher was Rev. John Myles, a native of Wales. He was a 
Baptist clergyman, and is represented as the ablest and most successful 
preacher in his countr}' ; but he was virtually compelled to become an 
exile by the acts which followed the restoration of 1662. He emigrated 
to America, and came to Swansea, where, at a salar}' of " forty pounds 
per annum," he rendered services in the capacit}' of both minister and 
teacher until the breaking out of King Philip's war in 1675. 

From this humble school one pupil entered Harvard College, and 
graduated with the degree of A. M. in 1684. He afterwards became 
rector of King's Chapel, Boston, where he remained during a period of 
forty 3'ears. 

Among the successors of Rev. Mr. M3'les, as teacher, we find the 
names of Jonathan Bosworth, engaged at a salary of £18 per annum, 
in the year 1698, and of Mr. John Devotion in 1702, at a salary of 
£12, current money of New England, to be paid quarterly', and the 
town to pay for his diet ; and they also allow him £20 to be paid by 
the town for the keeping of his horse." In 1709 he was re-engaged for 
a term of six 3'ear8. His services proved so satisfactory that the select- 
men were authorized to engage him for an additional period of twenty 
years, " to teach our 3'outh to read English and Latin, and cipher as 
there may be occasions." The school was to be kept five months each 
year, and he was required "diligently and steadily" to attend to his 
duties. He can hardly have completed this long term of service, sincci 
in 1722, ''the select men were authorized to see that the town be pro- 
vided with a schoolmaster to teach to read, write and arithmetic, for 
four months from the first of November." Twenty pounds were raised 
in 1723, to pa}' a Mr. Andrews for twelve months' teaching. In 1724, 
twent3'-five pounds were raised for the payment of the teacher's w#ges 
for one year. John Webber was school-master in 1729 and 1730. For 
this last year his wages were five pounds per month for nine months. 

With occasional interruptions, one or more schools have been main- 
tained at public expense, from the last named date until the present. 
The schools were some'Ahat itinerant in character, being maintained for 
a series of months in one quarter of the town, and then removed to 
another for the purpose of furnishing equal chances for improvement to 
the youth in all parts of the town. 

I have not been able to ascertain the precise date of the division of 
the town into districts. It was probably made soon after the final 
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sepjiration of the town, in 1770, from Warren, with which it had been 
blended in 1747 by the formation of the town of Warren from a portion 
of Rehoboth and Swansea, in Massachusetts, and the whole of Barring- 
ton in Rhode Island. The original number of three districts remained 
unchanged until 1873, when, owing to the increase of population la 
Drown vi lie and vicinity, a fourth district was formed to accommodate, 
the citizens in that quarter of the town. 

The buildings in which the schools were kept belonged to individuals, 
and were held by joint ownership. I think no buildings were owned by 
districts previous to 1840. The best of the older school buildings, that 
in the first district, was transferred to the district by its proprietors in 
1846. 

It is a well-known fact that Rhode Island was tardy, compared with 
the other New England States, in establishing an efficient system of 
public schools. It was not until what may be called the awakening of 
1843 that the subject received a degree of general attention at all pro- 
portioned to its importance. The movement then inaugurated in the 
State Legislature by the Hon. Wilkins Updike, and the appointment of 
Hon. Henry Barnard, as school commissioner of the State, by Governor 
Fenner, lie at the foundation of nearly all, in the history of public 
schools in our State at large, that can be reviewed with any high degree 
of satisfaption. Since that period, no friend of education in onr State 
need be ashamed of the progress made and the success that has been 
achieved. 

Of this movement, Barrington was one of the first to reap the advan- 
tage. Two now school buildings were soon erected, and a third was 
repaired and refitted. The new building in the second district was one 
of the best of its grade in New England. Its furniture and fixtures 
were after the best models of the time. Through the efforts, chiefly, of 
two members of the district, the school was furnished with an excellent 
librtry of five hundred volumes, which, in connection with other influ- 
ences, ushered in an era of unwonted success. 

A comparison of a few items in the statistics of the town in 1844 
with those of 1875 will throw some light upon the progress of the 
cause of education during the intervening period. 

In 1844, the population of the town was 549 ; the number of children 
under fifteen years of age, 188 ; the aggregate value of property in the 
town, $316,733 ; the amount expended for public schools, $241.56, of 
which $115 was raised by taxation. 

In 1875, the population of the town was 1,185 ; the number of chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age 332 ; the aggregate value of property in 
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town, 91,494,805: the amoont expended for public schools, 
$1,501.93, of which $1,107.55 was raised by taxation. 

From this comparison it will be seen that the amount expended for 
each pupil in 1875 is more than three times as great as in 1844. The 
difference arises chiefly from two sources ; first, from an increased length 
of the schools, and second, iVom the increased compensation of teachers. 

Within the last two years, two new school buildings have been erected 
at an expense of nearly $i$,000 each. These are very complete in all 
their appointments. The school-rooms are large for the number of 
pupils to be accommodated, are supplied with elegant furniture and 
fixtures and with ample means for warming and ventilation; and, 
what is a matter of primary importance, with a separate seat and desk 
for each pupil. 

During the last year the schools have been under the charge of 
specially faithful and competent teachers. Two of these are graduates 
of our State Normal school, and a third, of the Normal school in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts. The fourth, although not a graduate of any 
Normal school, is doing excellent service in the school where she is 
emplo3'ed. 

For several years, ladies have been alm<»st exclusively employed as 
teachers in our schools, and have won a measure of success which con- 
firms the wisdom of their employment. 

During the last five years, a private school has afforded an opportunity 
for pupils to pursue an advanced course of study at a moderate expense. 
During this period upwards of one hundred pupils in the town, have 
been in attendance for periods varying from a single term to five j'cars. 
Four have graduated to enter college, three have pursued a course of 
study in our State Normal s^ihool, and one is at present a teacher in 
the Normal school in New Hampshire. 



BRISTOL. 

By Eleanor R. Luther. 



The historj' of the public schools of Bristol, as of most New Eng- 
land towns, dates almost as far back as the history of the town itself. 
Indeed, for the first half century or so, the most conspicuous items in 
its annals are the minister and the school-master, the meeting-house " 
and the school. The irrepressible school-master appears at every con- 
ceivable point ; sometimes leading the van of the whipping-post and 
stocks, sometimes bringing up the rear of a procession of ^' Gun- 
powder, Lead, Flints, Muskets, Drums and Colors" — like the citizens 
and strangers in a Fourth of July parade, with this difference, that he 
was always there, and they are usually not. 

On the 14 th of September, 1680, John Walley, Nathaniel By field, 
Nathan Oliver and Stephen Burton, bought of Josiah Winslow, Thomas 
Hinckley and William Bradford, the tract of land known as Bristol, for 
£1,100. This tract included the two peninsulas, Bristol Neck and 
Poppasquash, lying between Taunton — now Mount Hope — Bay on the 
east, and Narragansett Bay on the west, and extending from Bristol 
Ferry some six miles to the north, together with a few small islands in the 
vicinity, of which the one at the mouth of the harbor, long known as 
" Hog Island," but now by its more musical Indian name " Chessa- 
wanock," is the largest. This island is now part of the town of 
Portsmouth. 
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The first town meeting of the newly erected borough was held Novem- 
ber 10, 1681. At the fourth town meeting, held September 7, 1682, the 
following vote was passed : 

Voted^ That each person that hath Children in town read}' to go to 
School shall pa}* 3d. the week for each Child's Schooling to a School master, 
and the Town by Rate according to each Rateable Estate shall make the 
wages amount to twenty-four pounds the year. The Select Men to look 
out a Grammar School master and use their endeavour to atain five 
pounds of the Cape Money granted for such an end." 

In accordance with this vote, Mr. Samuel Cobbitt was engaged to take 
charge of the school. A house-lot, ten acre lot and commonage " 
were bought for the use of the school-master,*' as he is invariably 
called. Mr. Cobbitt held his position from 1685 to 1694. From time 
to time during this period of nine years he appears as constable, rater 
of estates and grand juryman. In 1694 a committee appointed for that 
purpose agreed with Mr. Josiah Hervey to the effect that he would take 
the position left vacant b}' Mr. Cobbitt. His salar}' was fixed at £25, 
and he was to have whatever benefit might accrue from the school land, 
which was to be considered his by virtue of his office. It is to be feared 
that during his first year of service, this added nothing to his regular 
salary, for it was not until August, 1695, that Mr. Cobbitt appeared 
before the town meeting, and then and there did renounce " his office 
and the school property. 

Mr. Hervey 's stay among the youth of the town seems to have been 
short, for ir stands recorded that in 1699 Mr. Easterbrooks was 
''re-elected" school-master with a salary of £30. Part of this was to be 
paid by the scholars themselves, 3d. a week for reading and writing, 
and 4d. for Latin the remainder to be made up by the town. Towards 
the end of this year, it was thought desirable, on account of the increase 
of inhabitants on the outskirts, to divide the town into two school dis- 
tricts, the North Creek," over which the town bridge now stands, 
being the dividing line. The success of this plan depended upon Mr. 
Easterbrooks's willingness to " condescend to be and abide with Mr. 
Allen or thereabouts," one-third of the year and the remainder of the 
year in town. This proposal met an absolute and uncompromising 
refusal from Mr. Easterbrooks, and the plan came to nothing that year. 
But the farmers and others who lived north of the bridge complained 
that they paid taxes for the support of a school in town, and yet lived 
at such a distance from it, that their children received no benefit from it. 
It was only fair that they should have a school of their own at least 
three months of the year. So eflfectunl were their representations, that 
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in a town meeting held in November, 1700, a vote was passed that £20 
should be given to that part of the town south of North Creek, provided 
the}- maintained a school, or in the quaint phrase of the town records 
'improved a school-master" eight months of the 3'ear, and £10 to the part 
north of the North Creek, on condition that the}^ improved a school- 
master " four months of the year. Either part}* failing to observe this 
condition was to forfeit to the other. Mr. Easterbrooks was elected to 
the south district and Mr. Williams to the north. 

In 1701 Mr. Severs succeeded Mr. Easterbrooks. In 1702 steps were 
taken for the first time towards the erection of a school-house within 
the limits of the compact part of the town. For this object £20 were 
appropriated. Previous to this time, the school had been taught in 
private rooms hired for the purpose, the town records showing that at 
various times, certain sums of money were paid for the use of the 
west lower room in Mrs. Wilkins her house," and also for a " room in 
Mr. Berge his house." It is by no means clear, however, that such a 
school-house was built. 

Mr. Severs remained until 1705, and was succeeded by Mr. Pease, 
who in his turn was succeeded b}' Mr. Samuel Rowland, in 1709. Mr. 
Rowland proved more manageable than Mr. Easterbrooks in the matter 
of " abiding at Mr. Allen's or thereabout." He taught on the neck 
during the three winter months, and in town the remainder of the year. 
He was ''persuaded to tarry" until 1712. Upon his resignation of 
office, Mr. Timothy Fales was installed school-master." The total 
expense of maintaining the town government at this time was £G0, forty 
of which went to the school-master. Mr. Howland was afterwards 
town clerk for many years. 

In 1714 Mr. Byfield, for and in consideration of a due regard which 
he had for the advancement of learning and good education," conveyed 
to John Nutting, who was the teacher of the grammar school at that 
time, for the use of the schools forever, certain land known ever since 
as the " school lands." These are in four lots or parcels ; a lot lying 
between Church and Byfield streets and extending west of High street 
to the estate of the late John Hoard ; a lot at the east of the town, 
bounded on the west b}' the old burying ground and the estate of the 
late Leonard Waldron, on the north by State street, on the south by the 
Mount road, and extending east as far as the property of Mr. John 
Barney ; a lot between State street and Bradford street, extending west 
from Wood street one hundred and sixty-five feet ; a lot on the main 
road to Warren. A part of this land was rented the very next year, 
and most of it has been productive of more or less income ever since, 
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much of it being at present leased for a long term of j'ears. For a very 
long time the school was mainh* supported by this income. The people 
were never taxed directly for this purpose after this gift, until far into 
the present centur}*. It must have been some time between 1830 and 
1840 that the comiiiittec first asked for a special appropriation from the 
town for the support of the school. The sum asked was $500. The 
request was granted without difficulty. Year by year this sum has 
increased with the growth of the town and the needs of the schools. 
The amount received from the rent of the lands was, previous to this 
appropriation, eked out in various ways. In 1 718 a source of revenue was 
developed, in allowing certain persons to keep houses of entertainment 
on condition of their paying certain sums of money for the benefit of 
the school. These licenses varied from 21s. to £4. 

In 1729, the school-master was instructed to receive from each scholar 
4s., or in default of the money, which was not always easily obtained, its 
value in firewood. The mone}' thus raised was called *• wood money." 
Whether this practice of carr3'ing " wood money ** was kept up 3'ear 
after year canuot be determined, but it certainly was a common one in 
Captain Noyes's time. Again, in 1818, a vote was passed that all 
money which was due to the town from the property of strangers 
deceased and actually resident in the town " should be for the increase 
of the school fund. B}- this act, if a man not a native of the town died 
and loft no heirs, his propert}' was devoted to school purposes. From 
time to time, considerable sums came into the treasury in this way. In 
the same year, the following appears on the records : 

Voted, That the town council be instructed to exact a reasonable 
sum from all persons who ma}' dance the Slack rope or wire or perform 
any feats of Activit}', or exhibit any animal or Wax figures or other Shew 
in this town who exact pay from their spectators, and to collect double 
the sura exacted in case an}' Person shall presume to exhibit without 
their permibsion, and that the money arising under this act be appro- 
priated to the support of free schools." 

Still again, in 1832, the committee was instructed to demand of each 
scholar a small sum of money, to be paid before he could be entitlecl to 
a seat for the term. This sum was not to exceed twenty-five cents, and 
even this was remitted to those whose parents were unable to pa}' it. 
This act remained in force until 1867. The money thus obtained was 
used to purchase books, paper, and such other articles as were necessary 
for the use of the scholars. At the time of the abolition of this 
practice, this sum was sufficient to supply all the books and stationery 
needed in the schools. Notwithstanding that this source of revenue has 
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ceased to be available, all articles of this kind are now supplied by the 
town without any expense to the pupil, so that a scholar may go the whole 
course from the first year in the primary to the last year in the High 
school, without the direct outlay of a single cent. Our schools are con- 
sequently precisely what their name purports, free schools. Besides 
Bristol, there ^re few, if any, towns in New England where the members 
of schools are not expected to provide their own books. 

Id the year 1724, it was "y®mind of y® town" to settle a school- 
master for a term of years — to take a lease of him, as it were. The 
time fixed upon was seven years, the salary to be £50 if he was single, 
sixty if married. Mr. Amos Throope was invited to take the school 
and was persuaded to do so in consideration of an addition of £10 to 
the salary and the use of the school lands, and the fathers of the town 
breathed freely in the belief that that business was off their hands 
for seven years at least. But alas ! for human hopes, in seven months 
Mr. Throope appeared in town meeting and asked a release from his 
engagement, having received a call to the work of the ministry in Wood- 
stock. He offered to accept his salary at the rate of £50 a year in view 
of the trouble caused by his withdrawal. His proposal was accepted, 
and again the town found the vexed question of the Grammar school- 
master " before them. All along the early history of the schools, there 
are intervals sometimes extending over months, between the going of 
one teacher and the coming of the next, which are probably to be 
accounted for by the delay unavoidably attendant upon the filling of the 
vacanc}'. Teachers were not as numerous then as now, communication 
between distant settlements by no means easy, and the school system 
not so elaborate as at present, when a vacancj* Is hardly made before it 
is filled. It was in January, 1726, that Mr. Throope retired from office, 
and it was not until some time in 1723 that his successor appeared upon 
the stage of action. This was Mr. John Wight, of Dedham. He was 
put upon probation a year. Having in this jear approved himself to 
the town, he was engaged for seven years. 

Some years previous to this time some private individuals had, at their 
own expense, erected on the school land on the Neck, a school-bouse for 
the use of the north district. In 1727 the town bought it for £20. In 
1 750 a vote was passed in town meeting, which does not seem to be very 
intelligible, that a committee be appointed to regulate the town school 
with respect to its being removed to the Neck and to provide a teacher,*' 
and in 1765 the town sold the building which they had bought in 1727, 
for what it would bring, sum not stated. In 1727 they also appropriated 
£50 for a school-house in town. It was to be twenty-six feet by twenty, 
19 
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and twelve feet between joints. It was to be located on King street 
between the Court House and High street. This was in good old 
colon}' times when we were under the king," when Chorcb street was 
Charles, State street, King, and Bradford street, Queen street. The 
Court House — which was doubtless a stalely structure in those daj-s, hut 
which is now a tenement house near the eastern extremity of Bradford 
street — stood in the middle of the street, about half way between Hope 
and High. What idea possessed the minds of our forefathers when tney 
selected such a site, is open to question. Whether it was, that educated, 
as the early settlers of the colony necessarily were, in principles of rigid 
economy, they regarded the broad streets of the town an extravagance not 
to be tolerated, or that they foresaw a time when Bristol should be an 
emporium of commerce and close packing would be necessar}', or simply' 
that they thought that a building thus situated could not fail to be con- 
spicuous, it is quite certain that more than once they erected buildings 
in the middle of the street. The school-house, whose bearings were 
taken fVom the Court House did not, however, stand in the middle of the 
street, but on the north side, a short distance east of the present 
Methodist church. While it was in process of erection, the school 
sessions were held in the Court House. 

Mr. Wight's seven years of service were satisfactory, and he was 
invited to remain seven years longer. But in 1738 he was brought be- 
fore the town meeting, charged with not doing his duty as a teacher 
The records, which are not always clear in their statements, leave the 
settlement of the matter in doubt. It would seem, however, that he 
remained until 1740. In that year. Captain Timothy Fales, who was 
himself a former teacher, was sent to Cambridge to procure a suitable 
teacher for a year or less, the seven years plan not having proved a suc- 
cess. The result was Mr. Hovey was elected on a salar}' of 
£130. In 1742 he was succeeded by Sheaijashub Bourn. From 1747, 
at which time Mr. Bourn's term of service seems to have expired, until 
1772, the school-master is a very uncertain person, coming and going 
with a rapidity quite bewildering, sometimes staying no longer than two 
months. The school on the Neck, too, which had hitherto shared the 
teacher with the town school, here asserts itself and employs one of its 
own. The list of these teachers comprises Daniel Bradford, John 
Throope, Bosworth Kinnicut, John Coomer and Samuel Pearse. 
Meantime the school in town was taught at various times by Shearjashub 
Bourn, Israel Nichols, Leverett Hubbr.rd, Bellamy Bosworth, Nathaniel 
Lindall, John Throope, Josiah Brown, Haile Turner, John Barrows, and 
Kev. John Usher. These teachers have a trick of appearing spasmodi- 
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cally, so although the same one ma}' have taught two or three 3'ears, he 
rarely taught two in succession. It is recorded that in 1763, £1,050 
were paid to Parson Usher for teaching the town school a year and a 
half. 

In 1751 8 committee was chosen to manage the prudential affairs of 
the schools. Hitherto this had fallen to the town as a part of their 
yearly business. This committee consisted of Shearjashub Bourn, 
John Ilowland and Nathaniel Fale8« and although at various times 
previous to this, persons had been appointed to engage a school- master, 
whose appointment expired when that business was disposed of, this may 
be considered as the first regular school committee. 

In 1772 the school-master disappears entirely for a period of nine 
years. This was within three years of the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion and already the approaching struggle loomed on the sight.* Doubt- 
less in those times that tried men's souls," there were more pressing 
affairs to be looked after than the education of the 3'oung even, and the 
peaceful school-master gives wAy to warlike preparations of guns, 
powder and barracks and the no less warlike, although apparently more 
peaceful ones, of provisions of grain aid beef. In the year 1781 the 
school was re- opened for four months under Samuel Bosworth. The 
school-house, either from long disuse or the chances of war — which came 
very distinctly to our town in the shape of a bombardment in 1775 — or 
both, was so badly out of repair, that it was necessary to procure a 
rooui in which to hold the school until the school-house could be made fit 
for occupanc}'. For years school was held, at the most, but five months 
of each year. Samuel Bosworth's name appears for the last time in 
1788, after which the town records give no clue to the name of the 
teacher, and the committee, although some years consisting of the Town 
Council, kept no record. 

At the June session of the State Legislature of 1799, a bill entitled. 
" An Act to establish Free Schools " was presented. The represen- 
tatives to the General Assembly from Bristol, were instructed to vote for 
its passage. Among other things, this bill provided for the apportion- 
ment of a certain sum of money iVom the State to each town, to be used 
in addition to that raised by the town for the support of free schools. 
The sum received from this source for the year 1875, was $1,864.58. 

In 1802 Teter Church, William DeWolf, William Coggeshall and 
others living on the Neck, presented a petition in town meeting, praying 
to be allowed to build a school-house on the ten-acre school lot on the 
main road to Warren. This petition was granted and a brick building 
twentj'-two feet b}' twent}' was erected. This was used for public school 
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until 1841, when a new school-house was built much nearer the town, on 
the west side of the road on a part of the land belonging to the Asylum 
Farm. The town had appropriated 8500 for this purpose and in 1843 
they sold the old brick house and laid out the proceeds on the new one. 
The old building still stands, without doors and windows, and only nainis- 
ters to the instruction of the mind through the medium of posters and 
bills. It belongs to the estate of the late Charles F:iles. 

In 1803 a committee of five was appointed to take measures in regard 
to the building of a new school-house in the South District, the old one 
having been a constant bill of expense since the Revolution. But it 
was not until the next year that active measures were taken for its 
accomplishment. John DeWolf, Moses Van Doom, and Charles Collins 
were directed to solicit subscriptions for this object. With that dis- 
regard -for details which was chronic in the earlier annals, the town 
records fail to give an}' information of the sum obtained. Some money 
was obtained, however, and the town in company with the' St. AU>an*8 
Lodge of Free Masons, erected the brick school-house which stands at 
the northwest corner of the common, but were obliged to ask for an 
appropriation to complete it.^ This was in 1809. Originally it was 
about two-thirds of its present size. 

The school lands had thus far been rented annually, being sold at 
auction at town meeting. For obvious reasons it was thought better 
that some other plan of disposing of them should be adopted, and in 
1811 a committee consisting of James DeWolf, Samuel Wardwell, John 
Bourn, Hezekiah Munro and Richard Smith, was appointed to prepare a 
plan for leasing them for a term of from twenty to fifty years. 

They were also empowered to divide the town into three or more 
school districts for the purpose of having the proceeds of the school 
lands distributed more justly. At the next meeting they reported that in 
their judgment the following was the best plan : that the lauds be leased 
for fifty years from March 25, 1812 — the land in town being parcel- 
led into eighteen lots and that on the Neck remaining unchanged ; that 
they be sold at auction on or before October 7, 1811 ; one-fourth of the 
purchase money to be paid in six or nine months after March 25, the balance 
to remain on interest paid annually, under penalty of forfching twenty-five 
per cent, of the price, and the improvement of the land if interest were 
not paid within nine months of March 25. They recommended that the 
proceeds of the sales should be invested in bank stock, the revenue 
thereof, together with the interest of the notes, to be applied to the sup- 
port of the schools. In order that the money thus obtained should bo 
distributed justly, they had divided the town into three districts, to be 
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known as the North, Middle and South districts. The North District 
extended from Peck's Hill " to Warren ; the Middle began at Peck's 
Hill and extended to Poppasquash Corner and included Poppasquash ; 
the South District comprised the remainder of the town. All of these 
districts stratched from shore to shore. This plan was accepted and the 
sale of the land»made. All of the land was rented except a small lot 
at tne corner of High and Church streets and one on the Neck near Mr. 
John Fales's house. Arrangements were afterviards made for letting 
these annually. 

Four years later the inhabitants of the North District erected a school- 
house at their own expense, on the ** sixteen acre lot " on the East road. 
This " sixteen acre" lot was not school land, but town land, and the 
town gave them the rent of so much of it as was sufficient for their pur- 
pose. It has since been known as the school lot." This was .the first 
school-house in this district. In the same year in which it was built the 
office of School Treasurer was created, and the President of the Town 
Council was appointed Treasurer ex-officio. It was not until 1844, that 
the school-house known of late years as the North District School-house 
was built. For this purpose the committee bought a small lot of land 
at the north end of the town, on the east side of the main road, a short 
distance south of Crane's Lane. 

After 1788, as has been before said, the town records do not hold 
themselves responsible for the name of the schoolmaster. About the 
the 3 ear 1835, the committee l)egan to issue a yearl}' report of the con- 
dition of the schools. Of these none is known to exist of a date earlier 
than 1838. There is, then, an interval of fi^y years, from 1788 to 1838, 
of which there is no written record whatever, and w hich must therefore 
be filled — as far as it is filled at all — from memory. This poition of 
school history will of necessity' be somewhat unsatisfactory. No success- 
ful attempt can be made to fix any date before 1825, and there is not 
wanting a reasonabl}' strong suspicion that the list of teachers, especi- 
ally the earlier ones, is not perfect. Daniel Bradford, mentioned before 
as having taught on the Neck — or perhaps his son — is the most remote 
nume that it is possible to lay hold upon with any degree of certainty, 
and he must have come a long time after Samuel Bosworth, as he is 
within the memory of people living now. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Swan, who in his turn gave place to Mr. Rawson, and he again to Cap- 
tain William R. Noyes. Ot the first three there is nothing to be said 
but that they taught the school, managed it with more or less success* 
and were themselves more or less managed by unruly bo^ s who would 
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stuff seaweed into the stovepipe, and thonght it was a fine thing to 
<^ thrash " the schoolmaster. But the name of Captain Noyes is a familiar 
one to the older inhabitants of the town, many of whom were bis schol- 
ars. He was as successful as it was possible for an}- one to l>e in the 
days when everything seems to have been arranged with a view to hin- 
dering and nothing for helping the teacher. Text-bdbks were veiy 
scarce, one or two of a kind doing duty through the whole school. A 
scholar commenced his education with Alden's Speller. When he had 
mastered this he was expected to learn a lesson twice a week from the 
New Testament. From this he passed to the English Speaker. These, 
together with Daboll's Arithmetic, made up the list of text-books. Oc- 
casionally, to lighten the labors of the teacher, monitors were emp1o3'ed 
for the more advanced scholars, but not systematically. Captain No^'es 
was a remarkably fine penman, the copies which he wrote being almost 
us fine as copper plate. He set all the copies and mended all the pens. 
He taught navigation to young men going to sea, but this was quite 
separate and distinct from his regular work. He was succeeded hy Otis 
Storrs. 

At this point we reach a reliable date. About the year 1826, Mr. 
Storrs came to Bristol and opened a private school in the Academy, on 
what is known as the Lancasterian system. His success was so great, 
that in 1828 the committee asked him t:» take the town school and allow 
girls to go and share his instructions with the boys. Before this, girls did 
not go to the public school. Upon his acceptance, the^^ enlarged the 
brick school-house and fitted it up with reference to the workings of this 
peculiar system. The teacher*s desk stood on a raised platform at the 
west end of the room. Down the length of the school-room, through 
the middle, ran a single aisle. On each side of this, were arranged semi- 
circular desks, with seats on the outer curve for the scholars. The desks 
did not have lids but were open in front, and each accommc dated eight 
scholars. On the inner curve was a bench, where the}' sat to recite. 
The monitor who heard the recitations, had a stool in the centre of the 
circle. The teacher heard the monitors recite and had the supervision 
of the school. This system was verj' popular at the time. Mr. Storrs 
was succeeded b}' John Cross, and he b}- James E. Hidden. Mary 
Allen was Mr. Hidden's assistant. 

In 1836 Dennis S. Gushee became teacher of the Grammar School, 
The lower part of tlie Academy was hired for the use of the school, but 
the number of scholars became so large that in the spring of 1837, it was 
removed to the brick school-house, which was again altered, Mr. Gushee 
not being a supporter of the Lancasterian system. The teacher's desk 
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was placed on the north side of the room. There were four rows of desks 
running east and west, with aisles from north to south, separating them 
into four groups. At the rear was a narrow, raised platform for classes. 
The east room was partitioned off from the main room tor a recitation 
room and used by both assistant teachers. These were at thi i time 
Hannah H. Ea8ter))rooks and Sarah G. Munro. In the summer of the 
same 3 ear, Martha Diman was appointed third assistant and used the 
unfinished room above for her classes. At the beginning of the winter 
term, so man}' more scholars entered that the room proved too small 
for their accommodation, and the y ounger ones, in charge of Miss Diman, 
were placed in Dr. Briggs's hall at the rear of his house on State street. 
In the spring of the following 3*ear the schools were reunited. 

At this time the committee were working with much vigor and interest 
to reduce the schools to something approaching 83'stem. These efforts 
were much crippled by want of means and by lack of general personal 
interest on the part of the towns-people. Nevertheless, the foundation 
of the present school organization was laid at that time. The orders of 
the schools were the Select, the Intermediate and the Primary, besides 
the district schools. 

Mr. Gushee's school was called the Select School, until the formation, 
in 1848, of a more advanced one, which received that name, and this one 
was always after known as the Grammar School. It was so large that 
one assistant was always emploj-ed, often two, and sometimes three. 
Mr. Gushee and his assistants did not always teach in the same room or 
even in the same building. Sometimes he was in the lower part of the 
Academy and they in the upper ; sometimes they were in the brick 
school-house. Finallj^ however, he settled down with one assistant in 
this building, where he remained until be left Bristol. He had the 
charge maial}* of the larger and more advanced boys, while his assistants 
tauglit the advanced girls, and it happened more than once that his as* 
sistant teachers were reall}' conducting a higher grade of school than 
he himself. 

I have by me a copy of one of the earliest committee's reports. It is 
a very modest affair ; a single small sheet of paper folded twice, like a 
Lilliputian New York Tribune^ and signed b}* William Throop, Francis 
Peck, Thomas Shepard and Zalmon Toby. Judge Throop was " moder- 
ator " of the body, according to the custom of that time, having been 
the first member chosen at town meeting. This report is for the year 
ending April, 1838, and records an average attendance of 240 scholars 
in the " Grammar School," from which we may Judge that the exact 
grade of the school was not settled, since this is the same one that is 
elsewhere known as the " Select School." 
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In considering this number of scholars, it must be borne in mind thai 
it includes all the school children of the town, there being neither Inter- 
mediate nor Primary school in 1838, and, although on account of its 
great numbers, it was often separated and kept in different places, it 
was one school. 

After disposing of the necessar}- statistics, the committee present for 
consideration the opinion that it would be much better that the bo3's and 
girls should be accommodated in separate rooms. This state of affairs 
was brought about to a certain extent, although lack of room prevented 
a thorough accomplishment of the plan. Still, even when they were in 
the same room, conversation between them, even upon lessons was so 
discouraged, and so strict a watch was kept upon them, that they were 
virtually educated apart from each other. Even as late as Dr. Cooke 
was at the head of the High School, this theory was acted upon, and the 
most trifling intercourse interdicted. 

This report shows tlie following teachers : Select School — Mr. Gushee, 
with two, souietimes three, assistants ; Middle District — Hannah B. 
Church, five months ; North District — Miss Cole, five months. Nelson 
B. Tanner, four months ; North East District — Mr. Mason and Mr, 
Boutelle ; Poppasquash — Martha Taylor. The committee's reports were 
afterwards published with considerable regularity in the Bristol Phcenix^ 
until it again began to be customary to issue them in pamphlet form. 

In the year 1840, Bennett Munro was delegated to purchase the 
Academy of Captain James DeWolf. The town had hired part of it 
from time to time, and although it was unfinished and in anything but 
good condition, they determined to buy it and fit it up for a public school. 
Upon Mr. Munro's application for a deed of it. Captain DeWolf pre- 
sented it to the town. With a number of alterations and additions, it 
was used by various scliools until 1873, when the occupation of the 
By field School, made it of no farther use. It was therefore sold at auc- 
tion. The belfry was purchased by Bishop Howe, and, surrounded by 
shrnbber}', ornaments the lawn near his house, looking like a small sum- 
mer house. The building itself was sold in two parts, one of which 
stands at the corner of High and Franklin streets and the other near the 
head of Catherine street. Both of them are now dwelling houses. 
About the time of this purchase of the Academy, primary schools were 
organized. 

There had always been, since there had been any committee at all, a 
general committee to regulate the affairs of all the schools. But in 1847 
they were instructed to allow the North and Middle districts to manage 
their own a i airs, without auy reference to those of the South District. 
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The North District was allowed one committee man and the Middle, two. 
In 1853 the North Disiricl was divided, and a portion of it set off and 
known thereafter as the Northeast District, and managed by a conimittee 
of one. This general arrangement remained in operation until 1864, 
when the plan of consolidating the interests of the schools by placing 
them all under the whole committee was resumed and has been retained 
to the present time. This committee was to consist of nine, three of 
whom were to retire at the end of their first year, three at the end of the 
second, and three at the end of the third. The places of those retiring 
were to be filled by others chosen for a term of three years. The num- 
ber of these was afterwards increased to fifteen. From the beginning, 
( ertain ones have been set apart as an examining committee. This at 
present consists of five, including the Su|>erintendent, exofficio. 

The year 1848 seems to have been a ^ ear of exceptional activity' in 
educational matters. No less than four school-houses were in contem- 
plation, with more or less prospect of completion. Byron Diman, Sam- 
uel Sparks, Ephraim Gifford and George B. Monro were instructed to 
procure a lot of land on a long lease, or else to purchase one, on which to 
erect a one-story wooden school-house large enough to accommodate one 
hundred scholars. This was to be for the use of the South Primary 
School, which was at that time holding its sessions in a little building 
belonging to Governor Byron Diman, near the corner of Hope and Con- 
stitution streets. At the same meeting Rowse Potter, William Pearse 
John Peckham and Hezekiah Ward well received like instructions with 
regard to the North Primary School, which was then occupying a small 
building formerly used as a store, standing in the 3'ard south of Mrs. 
Ruth Bosworth's house. 

Oliver Mason, Elijah Gray and John C. Rich were appointed a com- 
mittee to erect a one-story wooden school-house in the Northeast Dis- 
trict, capable of seating fifty scholars ; and Joseph L. Gardner, William 
B. Spooner, John Norn's and Nathaniel Bullock were commissioned 
to inquire into the ex{>edienc3' of building a new one in the South Dis- 
trict for the more advanced scholars. This last committee reported the 
project inexpedient for the present, and the matter rested. But with 
the addition of the School Committee to the committee on building in 
the South District, and the change in the material of the two school- 
houses in that district from wood to stone, the other plans were carried 
out to their accomplishment. These buildings stand, one on the north 
side of Franklin street, a short distance west of High ; the other on the 
east side of High street, north of Union. The}' were erected at an ex- 
pense of twelve hundred dollars each. That in the Northeast District 
cost something over three hundred dollars. 
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The next year, 1849, the School Committee was authorized to elect 
a Superintendent of Schools and to p&y him a salary not exceeding two 
hundred dollars, Rev. Tiiomas Shepard was the first to hold this office, 
and he immediately commenced keeping a^ (quarterly report of the con- 
dition of each school. The following is a list of the Superintendents : 
Rev. Thomas Shepard, 1849-1855; George B. Monro, 1855-1859; 
Robert S. Andrews, 1859-1862 ; John N. Burgess, 1862-18C4 ; Robert 
S. Andrews, 1864-1876. 

In this same year of 1849, the following entr}' was made in the town 
record : 

Voted^ That the encouraging condition and prospects of our Public 
Schools are a source of honest pride and satisfaction, and that we will 
use every effort consistent with wise legislation and sound judgment, in 
sustaining them with zeal and fidelity." 

Doubtless much of this encouraging condition was due to the fact that 
three of the schools were then occupying their new quarters. 

For a loug time some of the more liberal minded of the citizens of 
Bristol had felt the need of a higher course of study than that pursued 
in the Grammar School. But the least suggestion of such a thing was 
met by violent opposition. It was much the same story that is to be 
found in manj- newspapers to-day, with this difference, that in addition 
to the opinion that it is not possible to educate all up to a high standard, 
and therefore that the many should not be taxed for the benefit of the 
few, there was an aristocratic feeling on the part of a large number that 
such an advantage for the mass of the people was an infringement on the 
privileges — not to say the rights — of the select few. And so the war of 
words was long and sometimes bitter. But the project had among its 
supporters three men of culture and influence, whose own liberal educa- 
tion enabled them to appreciate more clearly than most, the influence of 
a higher system of study, not only upon the students themselves, but 
also on the general intelligence and cultivation. These were Rev. 
Thomas Shepard, Rev. James W. Cook and Rev. James Sykcs. Sup- 
ported by the other members of the School Committee, they did valiant 
service for the cause, and although met on all sides b}- persistent and 
unreasoning opposition, they at length won the victory — won it but did 
not dare to acknowledge that they had. 

In the autumn of 1848, the Committee were holding their regular 
meeting in Mr. Shepard's stud}*. The}* had debated whether it was pos- 
sible to establish a High School. There had been expressed a good deal 
of doubt, both on account of want of means and lack of general friendli- 
ness towards the undertaking. All present were strongly in favor of it, 
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yet all were taken by surprise when Mr. William B. Spooner rose and 
moved that such a school should be organized. The subject was now 
fairly before them, and although they were frightened almost b}* the 
audacity of the scheme, when it came to assume a tangible shape, the 
motion was seconded and carried without a dissenting voice, and the 
" Select School " became a fixed fact — the " Select School," for they 
did not choose to offend the prejudices of the town by calling it the 
" High School." Ihey were contented for the present with the fact, 
the name would come all in good time. 

The scholars who were to constitute this school were selected from 
the various schools in the town. They were forty-five in number, and 
they occupied the lower part of the Academy. The school opened aus- 
piciously, with William E. Jillson at the head. The committee were 
most fortunate in the selection of this, the first teacher. He was a man 
of genial disposition, easil}^ accessible, and regarded his pupils as his 
personal friends. His success was such as to win the admiration of even 
the enemies of the school. To the extreme regret of the committee and 
of the school, the connection came to an end in the Fall of 1849. Mr. 
Jillson was afterwards Assistant Librarian at the Congressional Library, 
at Washington, and later. Librarian at the Public Library, Boston. He 
was succeeded by Lafayette Burr, under whom the school went on pros- 
perously something over two^-ears. 

In the Spring of 1851, Dr. Nathan B. Cooke was elected to fill the 
place left vacant by Mr. Burr. Doctor Cooke was a Doctor of Medicine 
and a minister of the Baptist Societ}', but owing to an affection of the 
throat, he was obliged to give up preaching for a number of years ; dur- 
ing which time, the committee were so fortunate as to secure his services. 
A more faithful, thorough and interested teacher no school ever had. 
While it was under his charge a systematic plan of stud}' was adopted. 
Thi*», together with the fact that the school had increased greatly in 
numbers, rendered an assistant teacher necessary, and created a demand 
for more room. The Academy was therefore enlarged in 1852, and the 
school moved up stairs. The east end of the upper part had been se|> 
arated from the main room by a partition and sliding doors, and was 
used for a recitation room, and Mary W. Shepard was installed assistant. 
Not long after, a small sum of money was expended b}' the committee 
for philosophical apparatus. For the space of nine years Dr. Cooke re- 
mained in the position. At the end of this time, he removed to Newton, 
Massachusetts, where he taught two years. While there he met Profes- 
sor Lewis Monroe, the elocutionist, who encouraged him to think that it 
was possible for him to resume preaching. It had always been a source 
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of deep sorrow to him that he was debarred from following his chosen 
calling, and upon Professor Monroe'n decision, he removed to Leicester 
to take charge of a parish, and thence to Lonsdale, Rhode Island, where 
he remained until his death in 1871. His remains were brought to 
Bristol and laid in Juniper Hill Cemetery. 

Upon Dr. Cooke's withdrawal, in 1860, Thomas W. Bicknell, of Bar- 
rington, was elected to the office. He remained three years, and then 
left to accept the principalship of one of the grammar schools of Provi- 
dence. Henry S. Latham, a most accomplished scholar, succeeded him. 
At the end of four years, the committee paid Mr. Bicknell the deserved 
compliment of asking him to become the principal of the school again. 
He accepted the invitation and remained two years. In 1867, the year 
of Mr. BicknelFs return, a case of valuable minerals was presented to 
the school by Mr. Allen J. Gladding, a native of Bristol, residing in 
California. Mr. Bicknell received the office of Commissioner of Public 
Schools in 18G9, which he retained several years. He is now editor of 
the New England Journal of Education. 

In 1869, Frank G. Morley was chosen principal. Although 3'Oung,he 
developed a remarkable ability for imparting information and unusual 
talent for controlling the school. Dr. Shepard used to remark that " the 
machinery ran easily." He was especiall}- genial in the school-room ; in 
that respect resembling Mr. Jillson more than any other of his predeces- 
sors. He spared no pains to make school attractive, believing that if 
a scholar loved school he would be a better scholar for it. For nearly 
six years he labored with his whole heart and strength for the school. 
At the end of this time his health failed, and he sent his resignation to 
the committee, to take effect at the end of the term. But so rapid were 
the inroads of disease, that he was forced to leave soon after the middle. 
He went to Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where he died of consumption at 
the residence of his father. Rev. J. B. Morley, August 1st, 1875. The 
following is a copy of the resolutions drawn up b}* the committee upon 
the occasion of his leaving : 

*' Whereas, Mr. Frank G. Morley, on account of ill health, necessitating rest 
flpom active labor, has tendered his resignation as principal of the High School, 
to take effect at the close of the present terra ; 

** TJureforej Hc.solved, That we regretfully accept the same, and express our 
cordial sympathy with him in his affliction. 

** liesohed, Tliat we l)ear cheerftil testimony to the zeal, fidelity, and success 
which have characterized his labors in the position which he has held here for 
the last six years, and we commend him to the sympathy and confidence of any 
with whom liis lot may hereafter be cast. 

" Jiesolvedf That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mr. Morley." 
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During the remainder of the term the school was without a principal. 
Miss Anna Andrews kindlj^ vohinteered her services to the assistant 
teacher, upon whom the school devolved, which were most gratefully 
accepted. The summer term of 1875 Charles Fish taught the school, 
and at the beginning of the fall term he was succeeded by the present 
principal, Walter F. Marston. 

It may be a matter of interest to note, that before the higher course 
of study was introduced into our schools, all or nearly all of their 
teachers came from abroad. There was in truth, no one in town capable 
of filling such a position. But it was not long after the first really 
advanced school under the Misses Sanderson was organized, before there 
were more applications from our own townspeople for schools than there 
were schools for them. At this present time, of the fifteen teachers in 
the schools of the compact part of the town, with. the exception of the 
principal of the High School, all are former members of the High 
School, and all but four graduates. 

For six months of each year, from 1850 to 1854 inclusive, a school 
was taught on Poppasquash by Harriet E. Norris. This school was 
really in the Middle District, but was called the Point Pleasant District 
School, and fvas held in a small wooden building which stands upon the 
road leading to the North Point. 

There had always been a prejudice against Latin as a study in the 
Select School. Where the whole school was an object of distrust, this 
much-abused study might be expected to receive at least its full share of 
dislike. The town yielded at length to the popular feeling, and in 1850 
instructed the committee in town meeting to exclude it from the school- 
It was afterwards permitted the principal to teach it, together with 
Greek, to such as were fitting for college, and gradually it was reinstated 
and came back to its own. In 1852, the name of the school was changed 
from Select" to High." 

In 1851 a school for colored children was opened in a building on 
Wood street erected for a Methodist Church by the colored people. The 
town hired this building for this purpose several years. Afterwards the 
school was held in the Advent Chapel on State street. In 1864, by an 
act of the State Legislature, this distinction of color in the public 
schools was abolished. In 1867 the town bought the Advent Chapel for 
$1,200. It has been in use nearly ever since for a primary school. 

In 1853 a Second Grammar school was formed — second only in point 
of time, however, scholars passing from it immediately to the High 
School, as from the first. The two schools were quite as often called the 
North and South Grammar, as the First and Second. The South Gram- 
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mar was accommodated in the lower part of the AcMdemj. In the 
autumn of 1856 a Junior department of the Grammar School was 
organized, and held its sessions in the upper east end of the brick school- 
house. It would seem that this was partially intended to take the place 
of the Intermediate School, since this was dispensed with during this 
year. It certainly was inferior in grade to the Grammar School, 
although it was known as the Branch Grammar. In 1863 its character 
was somewhat changed, although it remained under the same teacher, 
and it was known until 1866 as the Ungraded School. Since then it has 
been reduced to the grade of Third Grammar. 

For many reasons it was thought best that the State Normal Scliool 
should be removed from Providence. Many towns of the State made 
advantageous offers for its location, Bristol among others. The Con- 
gregational Society had lately erected a new church, and several of the 
proprietors of the former one offered to surrender all their interest in it 
for the use of the school. A committee, consisting of Byron Diman, 
W. H. S. Bayley, John Norris, Samuel W. Church, Nathaniel Bullock, 
Robert Rogers, William B. Spooner and Messadore T. Bennett, was 
appointed to confer with them and to make all necessar}' arrangements 
for the reception of the school. The building in question stood in Brad* 
ford street, just east of Hope. The committee bought a lot of land on 
the north side of Bradford street of Allen T. Usher for which the}' paid 
$2,067.50. The building was moved upon this land and the upper part 
fitted up for the use of the school. It was divided into four rooms, a 
school-room, with two recitation rooms and a library at the rear. The 
total expense, including the lot, was $2,496.65. In May, 1858, the 
committee was discharged and the rooms put in charge of the School 
Committee. In the same year the General Assembly of the State 
removed the school to Bristol. Dana P. Colburn was at that time prin- 
cipal. At his death, Joshua Kendall was appointed to fill the office, and 
iu 1862 was elected Chairman of the School Committee. At the end of 
the summer terra of 1863, the schools of the South District were regraded 
under his superintendence. The primary schools remained unchanged, 
but in place of the two grammar schools, with two teachers each, three 
were established with one teacher each, and known as the First, Second 
and Third. Two Intermediate schools were also organized. In 1870 a 
third was created. In 1868 the great number of children in the primary 
schools made another school of that grade necessary, and one was estab- 
lished, known as the Advanced Primary. In 1875 still another was 
formed. Its sessions are held in the school-house on State street. The 
schools of the South District are now : one High School, three Gram- 
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mmTy three Intermediate, one Advanced Primary, and four Primary 
Schools. 

Mr. Kendall retained the office of Chairman until his removal to 
Cambridgeport in 1864, where he still resides, and where he id at the 
head of a school for training boys for Harvard. With Mr. Kendall's 
resignation of the principalship of the Normal School, the school catne 
to an end for several years and the rooms which it had occupied were 
left vacant. The High School at this time was held in the upper rooms 
of the Academy. Ii\ the spring of 1865 the committee decided to place 
it in Normal Hall, where it rcmHincd until its removal to the By field 
Building in 1873. 

In 1859, by vote take in town meeting, the particular course of study 
to be pursued in the different schools, was left to the discretion of the 
committee. 'In 1862 Dr. Shepard, who for twent^^-five years had been 
an active member of this body, sent into town meeting a message 
declining a re-election. Once before, in 1849, he had sent a similar 
message, but had, at the urgent solicitation of the town through a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, consented to remain. The town, 
therefore, at this time, felt compelled, however unwilling, to accept his 
decision. John B. Muuro, Charles Sherry and James DeWolf Perry 
were instructed to frame a set of resolutions expressive of regret at his 
withdrawal and of appreciation of his services in behalf of education. 
They reported the following : 



** IVTiereaSj Thomas Shepard, D. D., having In a written communication to 
the electors of Bristol, declined being a candidate for re-election to the School 
Committee; and 

" Whereasy He has served actively and faithftiUy for a term of twenty-five 
years in that capacity ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That the citizens hereby express their grateful apprecia- 
tion of his services, and regret that he feels compelled to withdraw from a field 
of duty which he he had so long, ably and acceptably occupied. 

*' Be solved. That these resolutions be entered on the Records of the Town, 
and a copy be presented to the Uev. Dr. Shepard, and that the same be published 
in the Bristol Phenix, 



John B. Munro, 
J. D*W Perry, 
Charles Sherry, Jr., 



Committee.' 



Dr. Shepard's interest in the schools remained the same, notwithstand- 
ing his withdrawal from the committee, and in 1867, under great pres- 
sure, he was again induced to accept an election to that body. He 
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remained a member of it two years, doing a great deal of work in the 
way of visiting schools — mud) more indeed than during any previous 
time of tbe same length. In 18G9 he retired finally. 

It is impossible to estimate too highly Dr. Shepard's influence upon 
the public scliools and the interests of education generally' in the town. 
It is rare that a man remains long in a position, at once so labonous, 
responsible and thankless as that of an active member of a school 
committee. Yet for nearly thirty years Dr. Shepard was on this com- 
mittee, sometimes as Superintendent, sometimes as Chairman, some- 
times with no oflice at all, but always foremost in every good work and 
word for the schools. For more than a quarter of a centur^^ they had 
his cordial personal support and the benefit of his large experience, 
sound wisdom and reliable judgment. He found a single school, 
impeded in its work by lack of a well r^^gulated plan of operations ; he 
left a system of schools that do honor to him. 

Mr. Gushec, of the First Grammar School, was succeeded by Mr. E. 
Rich. He had previously taught in the North District, and also in the 
Second Grammar School. In all he taught seventeen years, with one 
or two short intervals of rest on account of delicate health. During one 
of these intervals, the first term of 1856, the two schools were consoli- 
dated under the care of Aaron Porter, the teacher of the Second Gram- 
mar School. Mr. Rich's health forced him to leave altogether in 1867. 
Upon his resignation the town passed the following resolution : 

^^Whcrt^as^ The citizens of tlio Town of Bristol, in town meeting assembled, 
have heard with deep regret of the resignation of Mr. E. Rich as teacher of one 
of our schools, on account of falling health ; 

^^Thci't'fore, Iiesnlvedj That the citizens of the town do hereby tender to Mr. 
Rich a vote of thanks for the very faithful and earnest services he has rendered 
the town during seventeen years of labor as a teacher." 

At a committee meeting held in October, 1871, the subject of evening 
schools was considered, and it was decided to be most desirable that two 
such schools should be established, one for bo3's and one for girls. On 
the 6th of November these schools commenced their sessions, the bo^'s* 
school in the school-house on State street, under Henr}' C. Sayles and 
Hattie Frisbie, and the girls' school in the brick school-house, under H. 
Augusta Coggeshall aad Annie P. Waldron. More teachers were soon 
needed, and sometimes as many as six have been employed at once. 

These schools have been held regularl}* everj'^ winter since. The ses- 
sions last from seven to nine, and are held four evenings in the week, 
for five months of the ^ ear. This is a much longer term than is common 
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in schools of this kind, three months being the usual time. No chihiren 
under twelve years of age are admitted, except under peculiar circum- 
stances ; the theory being that up to that age they are not in any of the 
factories and are in some of the day schools — a theory which, like a 
great many others, is not wholly sustained by facts. These scholars 
are mostly operatives in the manufacturing establishments of the town, 
and considering the disadvantages of the long interval of seven months 
between two successive terms, their progress in some instances has been 
very gratifying;. This is especially true of the advanced classes of young 
men of 1872- 73-74. The studies pursued are Arithmetic, Reading and 
Spelling. Oral instruction in Geography is given, and the advanced 
class studied English and American history, higher Arithmetic and 
Algebra. 

As long ago as 1848 the subject of a new school-house, to be situated 
on the Common was discussed, and the town went so far as to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of building one. They re- 
ported unfavorably to the project. Since that time the subject has come 
up several times in a desultory wa}*. But it was not until 1871, that 
the citizens of Bristol really girded themselves up for the undertaking. 
At a t(;wn meeting held on the 18th of March of th:»t year Mr. William 
J. Miller, after some discussion, introduced the following resolution 
which was passed uuanimousl}* : 

Jif'solved^ That there is urgent need of more and improved accom- 
modations for the public schools of this town." 

In consequence of the passage of this resolution, the School Com- 
miitee were appointed a special committee to take the subject into con- 
si'leration, to ascertain the condition of the school buildings and to re- 
port upon the advisability of erecting a new building centrally located, 
and capable of accommodating all the schools in the compact part of the 
town, together with an estimate of the probable expense of the same, 
and such other suggestions as might be of interest in the premises, and 
report at the town meeting to be held on the. first Weduesda}' of the fol- 
lowing month. ' 

On ihe 5th of April this committee, in the person of the Chairman, 
Bev. George L. Locke, reported to the following effect : That after 
thorough consideration and careful investigation, the}' were forced to 
say that the condition of the school buildings of the town was far from 
what they could w ish ; that the High School was the most favorabi}' 
situated, having large, airy and well lighted rooms, but that its location 
was objectionable on account of the Town Ilall below, and that any plan 
for a new school building should include this school ; that the three pri- 
20 
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mary school-bouses, although by no tneaus all that could be desired, 
were i»ot as bad as the remaining two ; that these — the oid brick school- 
house and the Academy — were too far gone to be put into proper repair ; 
besides this, that they were badl}' defaced by scratches and coarse figures 
cut either by the scholars or b}' outside loungers. The committee sub- 
mitted that not only the taste, but also the morals of the pupils, must 
be lowered by continual contact with such coarseness, and while they 
were far from advocating needless expenditure, the}' believed that a 
judiciously liberal sum expended on a new school-house would be better 
for the health, the minds and the morals of the pupils and the town gen- 
erally. 

The report was long, exhaustive and very carefully prepared, and met 
the approbation of those assembled to hear it. A sub-committee of five 
had been appointed to inquire into the expenses of such a building as 
was required. They visited and carefully examined school buildings 
in Providence, Fall River and Newport, and finally decided that, all 
things considered, the Coddington School-house, in Newport, most 
nearl}' met their needs. They would have liked to recommend a two- 
story brick building with a French roof, but decided that three stories 
were needed, as they wished to put the Primary School into it. They 
recommended that a brick building containing twelve rooms and a hall, 
on the general plan of the Coddington School-house, be immediate!}- 
erected on the southwest corner of the Common, and asked for an ap- 
propriation of $40,000 lor the purpose. 

The town, in special town meeting, voted the amount asked for, 
$40,000, thou<;h not without considerable opposition. The opponents 
of the measure offered a resolution for a special tax to be levied, cover- 
ing the whole amount of the appropriation, and that it be assessed pre- 
viously to June 6th, 1871, and payable on October 1st of the same j ear. 
This, the friends of the new school-house, readily accepted, and the res- 
olution was adopted. A Building Committee consisting of five citizens 
was elected, and things seemed to be in train now for a new school-house 
speedily. But the affair was not yet settled beyond a perad venture. 
The opposition, taking advantage of their own proposition, use<l the fact 
of the large special tax that was to be levied upon the tax-payers, to 
increase the discontent, and at a special town meeting, held April 22d, 
rescinded the vote, and discharged the committee. 

The friends of education were too thoroughlj' in earnest to let the 
matter rest here. They >iere satisfied that a large majorit}^ of the 
tax-payers of the town were in favor of the new school-house, and they 
took prompt measures by the circulation of a petition for another spec- 
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ial town meeting, to show this. This meeting was held on the 6th 
of June, and a resolution was adopted to appropriate $25,000 for the 
erection of a new school building, two-stories high, with a French roof, 
to be paid for in not less than tive years. James Lawless, John R. 
Slade, Solon H. Smith, John B. Munro, William H. West, James M. 
Gifford and Alfred Pierce were chosen as a Building Committee. 
The Town Treasurer was instructed to hire money from time to time on 
the town's notes, to meet their requisitions. The armory (formerly the 
Methodist Meeting House) now occupied b}' the Light Infantrj-, was 
removed as soon as possible, in order that work might commence at 
once. • The plan submitted by C. T. Emerson, architect, of Lawrence, 
Massacrhusetts, was adopted, and proposals for contract received. That 
of J. W. Osgood, of Pawtucket, was accepted, being in all respects the 
most favorable ; but before commencing operations, the committee were 
obligfrjd to ask a farther appropriation of $15,000, making the sum forty 
thousand, as originally proposed. This was granted, and obtained on 
th6 same terms as the first appropriation. The furnishing of the build- 
ing cost 84,700 additional. On the 30th of August, 1873, the first day 
of the Fall term, the schools which were to hold their sessions in it. 
moved into their respective rooms. These were the High School, the 
three Grammar, the three Intermediate Schools and the Advanced Pri- 
mary School. The building was formally dedicated to school purposes 
Saturday, September Gth, 1873. The following account ofihe dedica- 
tion services is taken from the Superintendent's report for 1873 : 

** Saturday morning at eleven o'clock, September tlie Gth, the exercises com- 
meiiceil by an introductory address by R. S. Andrews, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, after which the * Jubilate Deo,* was clianted by a 
select choir. 

"Selections from Scripture were read by Rev. II. M. Jones; Dedicatory 
prayer, by Hev. James V. Lane ; address and delivery of the keys by Captain 
James I^awless, Cliainnan oftlie Building Committee; response by Rev. George 
L. Loclvc, Cliainnan of School Committee; an address by Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, 1). D. 

A tine portrait of Col. Nathaniel Byfield was then unveiled. As no mention 
of this was found upon the programme, William J. Miller, Esq., was called upon 
for an explanation. Mr. Miller, after speaking of the character of Judge Byfield 
and stating why It was eminently proper to call the building the * Byfield School,* 
stated that after seeing the original painting in the house of the lion. Francis 
Brinley, in Newport, he thought It very desirable to have a copy placed in the 
new school-house. A few citizens of Bristol contributed the necessary amount 
and the woric was accomplished. 

** Addresses were made by Gen. Ambrose E. Bumslde, formerly of this town, 
and lion. Francis Brinley, of Newport, a descendant of Judge Byfield. * Amer- 
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ica' was then sung by the choir and by the audience. Right Rev. M. A. D*W. 
Howe, D. D., of Pennsylvania, a native of Bristol, made an interesting address. 
The Bishop was followed by Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Commishiouer of Public 
Schools. 

"The * Dedication Ode,' written for this occasion by Right Rev. Dr. Howe, 
was then sung : 

"DEDICATION ODE. 

" When first upon this rock-bound strand 
Our pilgrim fathers made their home, 
Beside their huts with pious hand 
They built for prayer an humble dome. 

Soon in the forest-clearing rose 

The Village School of logs unhewn. 
The roof was green with hemlock boughs. 

Through creviced wall the light was strewn. 

The fathers toiled and fought by turns 

To break the soil — repel the foe ; — 
Th' heroic fire that inly burns. 

Was fanned to flame that roof below. 

The House of Prayer, the Village School, 

These were the muniments of power. 
The strength to hold— the skill to rule. 

Were drawn from these in needfUl hour. 

O, shades of holy men and brave, 

Wliose dust lies buried round these walls — 
Wake from your tranquill rest we crave, 

And hover o'er these votive halls. 

The ftiU-grown Village School behold. 

Planted in faith by works displayed I 
Your logs have sprouted, and we hold 

Our festal day beneath their shade. 

Come, thronging generations, come. 

Here gird your souls for generous strife. 
Beneath this roof find Learning's home. 

And near it seek the Tree of Life ! 

God of our Fathers, still maintain 

The heritage tlieir prowess gave ! 
Churches and Schools henceforth remain 

Th* armories of the free and brave I 
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" Addresses were afterwards made by Professor J. Lewis Diman, D. D., of 
Brown University, and by IILs Honor Lieutenant-Governor Van Zandt. 

** The Doxology was then sung, and Rev. William T. Harlow pronounced the 
Benediction. 

** Messrs. R. S. Andrews, George L. Locke, and John B. Munro were the 
Committee of Arrangements. 

" The day was remarkably fine ; the large hall was completely fllle<l with an 
attentive and an intelligent audience, and the exercises proved of an interesting 
character. One of the most pleasing incidents of the occasion was the vigorous, 
earnest and appropriate address of the venerable Thomas Shepard, D. D., to 
whose watchftil care, judicious management and deep interest, during the last 
thlrty-flve years, the Public Schools of Bristol are largely indebted for what- 
ever merit they possess. 

*' The opening of the Byfleld School-House was considered extremely pro- 
pitious by those who were present at the Dedication exercises. 

** For the Committee,— 

"R. S. AxDREws, Superintendent" 

At the same time that the schools moved into the uew scbool-house, 
the Centre Primary School was removed from Stat€ street to the brick 
school-house. On the 8th of Decemb3r, the committee for the first time 
held their meeting in the Superintendent's office. They had been in the 
habit for many years, of using the Town Council's room for their meet- 
ings. Mr. William J. Miller announced that a portrait ot Dr. Shepard 
had been presented to the school. It hangs in the hall, on the east side, 
near the stage. It was painted by Miss Jane Stuart, of New|)ort, who 
also painted the Byfield portrait. She is the daughter of Gilbert Stuart, 
so renowned as the painter of the portraits of Washington. 

The Town Treasurer's report for this year, 1873, shows the following 
condition of the school funds : 



Fifteen shares Bank of Bristol 

Thirty-eif^ht shares Commercial Bank. 

Savings Bank 

Town Treasurer's note 



$75 00 

Value unknown. 

628 00 

750 00 



Bristol now comprises three school districts : the Northeast, contain- 
ing one school ; the Middle, containing one ; and the South, containing 
twelve. The whole number of scholars is 766 ; of schools 14 ; of 
teachers 18. The following is the list of the committee under whose 
control the schools are : Rev. George L. Locke, Chairman ; Rev. 
James P. Lane, Rev. Howard M. Jones, Rev. Charles J. Rogers; 
Robert S. Andrews, Superintendent; Isaac F. Williams, William J. 
Miller, John B. Munro, Jonathan D. Waldron, John Turner, Lemuel A. 
Bishop, LeBaron Bradford, William Kimball, William Manchester, Seth 
W. Thayer. 



BURRILLVILLE. 

By Rev. William Fitz. 
Superintendent. 



This town is seventy years old, the act incorporating it having passed 
in the year 1806. By a line drawn from east to west through the middle 
of the town of Glocester that town was divided ; the southern half 
retaining its original name, and the northern half taking the name which 
it now bjars, to the perpetuating of the memory of Hon. James Burrill, 
who after serving his native State of Rhode Island at the bar, on the 
bench, in the General Assembly and in the Senate of the United States, 
closed his earthly life in 1820. 

In the year 1799 a memorial respecting the " establishment of Free 
Schools throughout the State," was presented to the Legislature by its 
author, John Rowland Esq., of Providence. The Legislature referred 
the subject to a Committee, who reported a bill at the October session of 
the same year. " This bill," says Mr. Rowland, "embodying a general 
school system, was drawn up by James Burrill, Jr., Attorney General of 
the State." Here in this scrap of history Burrillville is united with the 
cause and patrons of public education, and she is thus placed under an 
historical, as well as other bonds, to maintain the union. 

That there were schools within the territory which took the Attorney 
General's name, previous to the division, is probable. The earliest date 
at which any school-house was built was the year of the division, 1806. 
Other houses were doubtless erected about that time, though the exfict 
date does not appear. Within eight or ten years after, a few other 
school-buildings were put up, of whose history we have obtained some 
facts, though by no means so many as to make anything like a com- 
plete record. Some schools in the earlier history of the town were held 
in dwelhngs, corn-cribs and shops. Quite a number of the older citi- 
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zens attended such sebools, traveling miles in some instances in order 
to ♦* read, spell and cipher." 

Some of these citizens too, incline to the opinion that tliose days of 
*' doing tlie chores and going to school" two or three montlis only in a 
year, were better than the present, because of the physical exercise 
necessarily- required, and the closer application of mind to the fewer 
studies. A few dwellings in which schools were kept are standing to- 
day, and the sites of others are pointed out. Hon. John Walling of 
Pascoag, now of more than four-score years, went as a scholar to a 
school kept in the house of Welcome Sayies, Esq., situateJ east of the 
Pascoag Reservoir, and near the dividing line of the town. Into that 
school-room the woman of the establishment would come once a week, 
in school time, to do the baking for her family in the long brick oven, 
built by the side of the ten-feet wide fire-place. The scene thus pictured 
for us, may be looked upon as a specimen of the olden time. 

There were also Proprietors' Schools " in buildings used for school 
purposes only, and owned by one person or by several persons of a 
neighborhood, in whom dwelt, and by whom were exercised, all the 
rights and powers of Commissioner, Su.oerintendent, Committee and 
Trustee. But with the growth of the idea that every' chil I in a com- 
munity should be aided freely in the elementary principles of a thorough 
educaiion, these limited opportunities of instruction disappeared, as but 
ripples on the Lake Superior of our Public School system. In certain 
districts there were Xicvertheless what were called /ree-schools, but they 
^cre made such through the enlightened liberality of the districts, 
rather than by confbimity with the laws of the State enacted as early as 
1800 iind re-enacted with revisions in 1828, 1839 and 1845. 

Nothing relating to schools appears upon the records of the town 
until the year 1828. At the June town meeting of that year, two Com- 
mittees were chosen. One, consisting of twenty-three men for dividing 
the town into districts. Another of twenty-one (the largest number 
allowed by the act of the Legislature passed in the same y'car) to consti- 
tute the School Committee. September 8th, 1828 town appropriated 
for schooU $300. Money received from the State in 1828, $199.80. 
The Committee were authorized to make alterations in any dissatisfied 
district, the expense to be borne by the district that complains." 

Voted that James Paine*s house be a bound in district No. 8, and said 
Paine has his liberty to go where he pleases." Eleven school-houses 
with schools in all, in winter, only one kept all the year, were reported. 

Number of inhabitants in 1828, 2,164. In the following year, 1829, 
sixteen persons y^ere elected as School Committee, and the same nam- 
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ber was annuallj cbosen until the year 1846, when the number was 
reduced to six. From 1847 to the present time, the number has been 
three. The yearly appropriation for schools by the town from 1828 to 
1846 inclusive, was $300. In 1847 one hundred dollars was added. In 
November, 1846, the Committee were authorized " so to divide tbe 
districts as not to divide any man's home farm," and the home farms were 
included with the houses in the several districts. In June 1847, the 
working Committee of six reported ; 500 copies of the report were ordered 
printed, and the Committee were allowed one dollar a day for their 
services the past 3'ear." This Committee was a favored one. No record 
of an}' allowance for the Committee appears again until 1855, when they 
were allowed **one dollar a day and tbe expense of visiting the schools." 
In the same year the town appropriated as in the 3 ear preceeding 8600% 
From 1847 to 1857 the reports of JSchool Committees were ** read, 
accepted, and ordered to be Gled." Since 1857 they have been printed 
each year. To Francis H. Inman, Esq., of Worcester, the writer of the 
first printed report, whose father was a member of the Committee of 
1828, we owe the pleasure of its perusal. Among the good things iu it 
we extract the following : 

** Although the Committee have found many things not as they would wish in 
the schools, and the place they occupy iu the feelings of the people ; yet there 
are some redeeming qualities which have come to light during the past year. 
Among these they would mention, as not the least, the increased sobriety and 
consequent industry of the people. By the returns they see that all the schools 
have been visited much more frequently than heretofore. The increase of the 
school-ftind from the town of one hundred dollars is also a move in the right 
direction." 

District No. 1. 

A more extended investigation than has been made for thig paper, 
might have revealed the location of the Jirst school-house iu town. 
It ma}' have been in District No. 1, known as the '* White School 
House," from the color of its paint. Just in front of the present house, 
in this District, there stood on the ''Commons," surrounded by the high- 
waj', a one story house, of antique architecture, and old fashioned ar- 
rangements ; its seats on three sides, and an open fire-place. This 
served until 1823, when the one-stor}^ having been raised up, a lower 
was added, and a house with two-stories, a belfry and steeple was dedi- 
cated both to sound learning and the worship of God. Then and there, 
surely, religion and learning were joined toijether. The citizens of the 
district were assisted, says Mr. H. A. Keach, the author of Biirrill- 
vllle as it was and as it is," by Nicholas Brown, Esq., of Providence. 
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He gave the glass and nails, the cash articles, for the White School 
House." Here taught in their turn, and in Iheir own wa}', several citi- 
zens of the town who are now living, together with others who have 
passed away. Among these were Rufus Smith and his son Jarvis, after- 
ward a physician in Chepachet. Of this man we learn that he was 
much esteemed. Though enforcing his authority' in school by a liberal 
use of the ferule, yet he would p\&y ball with the scholars when study 
time w:is over. Israel Tucker, Charles Mowry and Miss Betsey Brown 
also directed the minds of the youth who gathered there. " My first 
school," says Miss Brown, " was taught in the White School House, in 
the summer of 1840. This building, besides being used for a meeting- 
house, also contained the Burrillville Librar}' ; teachers were not then 
required to pass an examination, or have a certificate. I think that the 
Trustee was the only school ofldcer, and there was no law requiring him 
to visit the school, consequently it was not oflflcially visited during the 
term. My pay was one dollar and a half a week, and board round." 
The library thus brought to notice is further described by Mr. H. A. 
Keach, who himself taught in this district, as did also his father, Eddy 
Keach, Esq. : " In 1823, the farmers collected a library of three hundred 
volumes. Rufus Smith was the first librarian. For a while it was kept 
at his hotel, which was the old red house in the corner of the roads near 
the Tar Kiln Saw Mill. It was afterwards kept at the Smith Academy 
(or the school-house), and finally removed to the dwelling of Coomer 
Smith, who for man}' years had it in charge. In 1845 it was divided, 
and the shareholders took the books to their homes.*' This school-house, 
library, academj- and meeting-house combined, was at length removed. 
The house now used for a school, is located on a spacious lot, bounded 
on one side only by the highway. It was erected and occupied in 
18G3 at a cost of S760. Whole number of scholars in 1847 was 42, aver- 
age attendance, 28 ; whole number of scholars in 1875, 28, average 
attendance, 23. 

Had the Democratic prox of 1876 been successful, the town would 
have been related to another Attorney General of the State, in the per- 
son of Oscar Lapham, Esq., a native of this town, and a former teacher 
in District No. 1. 

District No. 2. 

This District, called the " Mount Pleasant," probably becaase of its 
elevated situation, pleasantly overlooking the village of Slatersville, 
is in the eastern part of the town. The school-house formerly stood 
on the commons." The School Committee in their report for 1857 
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say: "The location of the school-house, with a highway on four 
sides of it and no play-grounds, is decidedly bad." In 1858 they say 
" the benches ought to ' front face' to the teacher." In 1860 they felt 
compelled to state that the highway still surrounds the school-house, 
occupying the play-grounds which the scholars ought to enjoy. Sonae 
unsuccessful efforts have been made to remedy this evil. If nothing 
better can be done, tue Committee respectfully recommend that prompt 
and efficient means be taken to move tlie highway from the house.** In 
1866 the district voted both to move and repair the house. 

The Committee of 1867 say : "In No. 2 a most excellent work has 
been accomplished. The school-house has been removed from the high- 
way, and placed on a pleasant site surrounded with a substantial and 
ornamental fence. The inside of the building has been entirely remod- 
eled, and furnished with seats and desks for the pupils, and also for the 
teacher's platform, made after the latest and most approved pattern. 
Large blackboards and convenient recitation seats have been supplied. 
The exterior of the building has also been repaired, repainted and fur- 
nished with blinds, making it an ornament to the district." More recent 
efforts have further contributed to make this a neat and well furnished 
school-house. It is the only one ever owned by the district. 

Here excellent teachers have labored. One of them who taught twenty- 
five years ago, was such a strict disciplinarian that having two large bo^'s 
to puuish he procured a large hickory stick, and ordering the offending 
parties to join hands through the elevated oven of the stove, which was 
heated several times hotter than usual, he stood by with uplifted hickory, 
threatening its use if they unclasped. Thus were they melted into peni- 
tence. Whole number in 1847 was 21, average 13 ; whole number in 
1875 was 14, average 7 ; size of house 20x20, 11 feet high in the arch. 

District No. 3. 

The district which first bore this number was known as the " Esten," 
the house belonging to it standing in the vicinit}- of " Cripple Corner.** 
This house is still standing, though it is as old as the town itself, 
having been built in 1806. The dimensions are 18x18, 8 feet high. 
The internal arrangements were of the old style. In 1847 (though we 
sincerely wish we had its history previously) the whole number of 
pupils was 48, average 30. In the winter of 1848-9, we find William 
A. Mowr}', then 19 ye&rs of age, teaching in this school, having 31 
pupils, 20 boys, 11 girls. He showed their "young ideas how to shoot'* 
through the alphabet, spelling, reading, geography, grammar, mental 
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and written arithmetic, penmanship, book-keeping, algebra, natural 
philosophj', compositions and declamation, showing plainly that he was 
even then possessed of man}' and varied attainments. 

He rei)orted the house as " ventilated in every part." Mr. Mowry 
was from Uxbridge, Massachusetts. One of his sisters, who, in the re- 
port of 1857, is called " a teacher of experience and good attainments,** 
taught in this district. For several years the teachers came mostly 
from the same, or adjoining towns in Massachusetts. Mr. M. L. Esten 
gave ''''perfect satisfaction for several terms," though he was a native of 
Burrillville. In years subsequent to 1860 there was a rapid decrease in 
attendance, so that in 1863 the whole number was 20, the averages. 
1864, total 15, average 7. 

In 1867 tlie house needed thorough repairing. In 1868 the committee 
briefly state that it " needs some repair and should be remodeled." 
Total for the same year, for the Summer term, 17, average 6 ; for the 
Winter term, whole number, 6, average, 2. The next Winter, 1808, the 
average attendance was only one, and the Committee thought it advisable 
to discontinue the district. 

In 1871, No. 3 was given to District No. 16, known as the Nason- 
ville," which number it still has. Reviewing the history previous to the 
erection of the present school building, we learn that schools were kept 
in private houses and shops. One building used for a school was con- 
sumed by fire thirty-five years ago. James O. Inman, Esq., went to 
school in this village, since which time he has taught school as well as 
acquired the enviable reputation of manufacturing all wool goods of a 
superior qualit}-. Here too, we believe, Mr. Mowry' taught his first 
school, in a room which he describes as 22x12 and 8 feet high with five 
long desks and benches for smaller scholars, having registered 53, with 
an average daily attendance of 35. He was not then teaching such a 
variety of studies as we afterwards found him engaged in, for his term 
^ereran from December 6th, 1847 to April 7th, 1848, and in the other 
district through the winter of 1848-9. iZere, he had in money, $12 a 
month, ^/iere, 615, and perhaps felt that he could afford to teach three 
more branches, for the extra three dollars. The size of the black- 
board in each place was 3x3J feet. It may encourage youthful and 
aspiring teachers to know that Mr. Mowry did not attain eminence with- 
out some cryihij as well as trying, and the tears which he shed over the 
dullness and demerits of his pupils, arc carefUUy bottled in their mem- 
ories. 

For the following, Mr. Mowry merits and will please accept, our hearty, 
thanks. 
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Providence, April 1, 1876. 
Rev. Wm. Fitz, Superintendent Public Schools : 

Dear Sir : — You ask me to give you some reminiscences of my teacliing li 
Burrillville. 

I have a vivid recollection of my first crude attempts at teaching school, o; 
my inexperience, and ignorance of methods, but of honest purpose and earnest 
desire to do my best, and to win success by deserving it. 

My first school was at Mohegan in the winter of 1847-8. I had been encouraged 
by ray teacher, Alexander Meggett, Esq., now of Wisconsin, to keep school,*' 
In accordance with his suggestion, I made application in November 1847, in 
several districts of that vicinity, but in most of them found that the *' master*" 
had already been " hired." Failing elsewhere I applied to Mr. Isaac Walling, the 
Trustee in the district which comprised Nasonville and Mohegan. I gave him 
my references, and he was to inform me of his decision. A few days later he 
called at the school-house where I was a pupil, in Slatersville, and said that he 
had concluded to give me a trial. The school was to commence on the ** Mon- 
day after Thanksgiving," according to custom. I was to have ^12.00 a month 
and board. 

On the morning to begin I presented myself at the school-house in Mohegan, 
armed with my ** certificate of approbation," signed by Rev. Mr. Lord and 
Lyman Copeland, Esq. 

The school was a large one, numbering over fifty, and was kept in a room in 
Mr. Harvey Thayer's house, just over his boot shop. Imagine a school of that 
number, of all ages from four to twenty, in all studies, and in all parts of the seve- 
ral books, fVom a large class in A B C*s to parsing, cube root, and history ; 
packed into a room 11X22 feet, and about 7 feet high, over a shop where a deaf 
and dumb man made boots. There was one good thing about the arrangement. 
We could not disturb him by our noise. 

There, with temporary long desks and plank seats, we labored with the 
utmost fidelity — teacher and scholars— through the long winter term of sixteen 
weeks. 

General good feeling prevailed between pupils and teacher, and I have often 
thought, that in spite of my youth and inexperience, it was the best school I 
ever kept. We worked hard. .We cyphered through the rule of three, square 
and cube root, we bounded every country on the globe, we attended spelling 
schools, speaking schools and parties, indulged in sliding, snow balling and 
skating. The pupils tried to give the ** master" a ** sum " that he could not 
** do," and in turn the teacher would try to find words that the big girls and 
boys could not spell and conundrums that they could not guess. I was but 
eighteen, not large, wore a cap and a circular cloak. 

As I passed through the village on my way to the school-house the first 
morning of the school, some one who saw me, remarked to the Trustee : ** Is 
that boy going to keep our school? He never will succeed." It was very grati- 
fying, however, when the Trustee told me the circumstance at the close of the 
lour months' term. In the spring, to hear him emphatically say : *' But nobody 
says anything about the boy now. Everybody says it is the best school we ever 
had." 
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I boarded through the winter at Mr. George Walling*s, In the old house, at 
what was known as ** Cripple Comer." It was a pleasant family and a good 
home. 

The following winter I taught the school in the ** Esten Neighborhood," the 
district adjoining. 

The sc hool-house was an old one, having been built, I think, in 1806. On the 
west side was the entry, the great chimney and the clothes closet. On each of 
the other sides was a long desk, reaching the whole length of the room, with a 
seat behind it, the wall forming the back, and a low seat in front, for the little 
children. The seats were two inch chestnut plank, as black, and some portions 
as smooth, as polished ebony. 

The stove stood in the centre of the floor. When one wished to leave his 
seat, he must jump over the desk, or make all the others between him and the 
end of the seat move out to let him pass. 

There was a black-board nearly two feet wide and three feet long. The 
teacher's desk was perhaps a foot wide and eighteen inches long, and was nailed 
up against the wall. 

Windows, with no curtains, let in the light on the three sides, and the sun 
aided the lire in the stove in keeping the room warm. This was quite necessary 
on account of the generous provision for ventilation. Many holes and large 
cracks were visible in the floor, and as the underpinning on either side was 
quite open there was always a good, draft of air upward through the 
floor. There were holes also in the sides of the building, especially along the 
edge of the seat next the wall. And there were openings in the ceilings above, 
giving a irood draft when you did not want it. 

The school was not as large as that at Mohegan, but numbered, if I remember 
rightly, ai)oat thirty. The scholars were of a very respectable class, generally 
intelligent, coming from families of sober, honest. New England yeomanry of the 
old stock. The descendants of Hon. John Esten, fonnerly judge of the old time 
court, formed a majority of the families and the scholars. 

The history of this district Airnlshes a striking illustration of the change that 
has come ovor New England during the last twenty-flve or thirty years. 

Of the children of Hon. John Esten, the following settled on farms, either 
upon, or adjoining, the old homestead, and there passed their days, died and were 
buried, only one of them, I think, being alive at the present time: John, Jr., 
Benjamin, Bufl\im, and Amasa. I cannot now recall a single family in the district 
at that time, whose parents did not live in that immediate vicinity ; showing the 
general disposition in those days to remain near the old homestead and to follow 
farming. Now nearly ail of the children of these four sterling men have gone 
away, to the east and the west, to the factory villages or the cities, and are en- 
gaged in tiie various callings and professions of life. Among them maybe found 
teachers, doctors, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, etc., but very few of 
them are cultivating the land ; while the old school district, which forty years 
ago numix red between forty and flfty scholars In school, I understand is now 
abolished, there bemg only three or four cliildren of proper school age In Its 
borders. 

After tlnishing the long term of four months In this school, during which time 
I "boarded around," and became well acquainted with the families of the dis- 
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trict, and receiving my salary, 816.00 a month; I was invited to "keep out," i, e,, 
to finish the term in the Mohegan district ; the master whom they had hired 
not having been able to carry on the school, by reason of the superior physical 
strength of some of the larger and older boys. I accepted the offer, and finished 
the school, "keeping out" the money. Here, also, I boarded around, to moke 
the money last the longer. When the money was expended, I remained through 
the spring and into the early summer, keeping a private school and receiving 10 
cents a week tuition for the younger pupils and, I believe, 16| cents a week for 
the older ones. During the summer and fall following I taught in the Mount 
Pleasant District — a very agreeable school, though smaller than either of the 
others and consisting of a younger set of pupils. This completed my experience 
in the schools of Burrillville. 

In those days there were but very few foreigners in the rural districts, nearly 
all the families being of the good old sturdy class so well known as the New 
England yeomanry. A single winter following the experience above mentioned, 
completed my teaching in district schools, but rarely have ever I met more eam- 
estminds, or witnessed greater progress than among those boys and girls of the 
three north-eastern districts of Burrillville. 

Very respectfully, 

William A. Mowry. 

In consideration of his " desire to assist io diffusing the benefits of a 
good common school education among the inhabitants " of this district, 
Leonard Nason, Esq., deeded to them a lot of land for a school-house in 
December, 1849. There is a tradition that he also contracted to build 
the house for a stated price. He built larger than the specifications re- 
quired, intending to donate what was in excess of the contract. But the 
district would not accept the gratuitous enlargement, wherewith Mr. 
Nason proceeded to tear it down, confining himself strictly to the dimen- 
sions of the contract. He would, but they would not. The present 
house in the district, which is the one he built, was completed in 1850 
at an expense of $800 or 81,000. In the winter of 1852-3, J. O. Inman 
taught for $18 a month, boarding around; pupils, 45 — average, 37. 
Report of School Committee for 1857 refers to removals from the dis- 
trict as lessening the attendance at school. Parents declared themselves 
satisfied with the school and therefore did not visit it. Mr. Thomas B. 
Staples, of this town, taught successful!}^ in 1858-9. " The district is in 
possession of a very good house. Its location is pleasant and its inter- 
nal arrangements very convenient." 18G2. — "The morals of the 
pupils were sadly neglected." " It has been intimated to the Com- 
mittee that the parents in this district objected to having their chil- 
dren properl}' corrected ; if so, the blame is not wholly with the teacher." 
1864. — Ellen M. Steere, " one of our good teachers." 1867. — Summer 
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school ; whole number, 96 — average, 56 ; " the house will soon need en- 
larging to aceominodate a graded school." 1872. — ^The number not so 
large since 1870. Mrs Ellen M. Walling had been employed for two 
3'ear8 ; Committee speak in her praise and regret that she was to retire 
from her profession. 1873. — Committee announce death of Mr. George 
D. Colwell, " one of our most promising teachers," who taught a spring 
term. 1874. — Winter term taught by Miss Dora Walling. Whole 
number, 33. 

District No. 4. 

Formerly called " Newell's Mills," there being a grist mill here at the 
time ; subsequently it was the " Hines " district, now " Glendale." In 
1814 Mrs. Lydia Brown taught there, being then eighteen, and now eighty 
years of age, yet still bright, active and good. She states that on the 
last day of her school the parents, being dul}' notified, came together at 
the school-house to pay her for her services. She received in money, 
eight shillings a week, her daughter Betsey, of whom we have already 
spoken, received only one shilling more in 1840. How much to be pre- 
ferred was the custom of that day than that other method, which compels 
one to collect his own salary. The return for 1848 describes as follows : 

Date when school-house was built?" not known." "First cost?" 
''do." "Arrangement of seats?" "on the most approved plan." 

Play ground ? " " the highway." " Size of school-room ? " " 20 x 20, 
13 feet high." 

The returns for 1847 and 1849 differ from this, as also from each other 
in the height, one giving 11 feet, the other 12 feet. The reporter for 
1856 disagrees still further, giving size of room 19x19, 8 feet high. The 
same in answer to the question, when the house was built, saj-s, " I 
should think inthe^ear 1." How ventilated? "By cracks and other 
open places." It remained, however, for the writer of the Committee's 
report for 1857 (the next printed after 1847), which writer was undoubt- 
edly Doctor S. O. Griflfin, to convey to coming generations the most 
graphic description of the place where the school was held : " Both 
terms were taught by Miss Mary R. Sayles," (afterwards Mrs. J. L. Phil- 
lips, having already, 1876, served ten years as a Christian Missionary in 
India, but just now in this countr}-,) " who performed her part in a very 
Satisfactory manner. Her mode of discipline was good, and she mani- 
fested a readiness to teach, a thoroughness and degree of ease in impart- 
ing instruction, seldom excelled. The scholars, too, were active, well 
disposed and made very respectable proficiency in their studies. But 
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when we consider the place where the school was kept, we are utterlj' at 
a loss to understand bow teacher or scholars did anything at all. It is 
a little ' 7 by 9 ' structure, jutting into the lots from the road side, 
forming a very respectable roil of fence to the highway, presenting the 
appearance of a necessary appendage to its neighbor opposite, with ca- 
pacity inadequate to the accommodation of ten scholars, and not a foot of 
plaj'-ground not liable to be encroached upon at any moment by what- 
ever may travel the road ; in short, minus all the attractions that ought 
to grace a modern school-house, and in this sad plight, set apart as a fit 
place to educate fifty-two human beings." Mr4. Phillips also mentions 
a time when, on account of water which had risen over the floor of the 
school-room, herself and pupils were obliged to circumnavigate on the 
benches and desks. Mrs. Martha Wilcox also taught in 1847. In other 
districts of the town, also, this lady performed eflUcient services as a 
teacher. Mr. S. B. Reach, in 1854, at 18 years of age, was an instructor 
there. Since then he has obtained a good report in the world of letters, 
and his flag, bearing the motto, The friend of all — the servant of none," 
floats for the special protection of the Prohibitory part}-, over Town 
and Country." From the report of the Committee, 1858, we learn that 
the house was condemned in July of the preceding yefxr, Ihe vote, 
however, was revoked, on account of the financial crisis, in the hope 
that a more commodious house could be secured in more prosperous 
times. In 1859, there was a proposition to form a new district from 
the villages of Plainville and Oakland and their immediate surroundings." 

In 1860, the Committee say : " In our last annual report we alluded to 
the action of the Committee in relation to the division of the district. 
That decision was appealed from by the district, and overruled by the 
State Commissioner. Under the present state of affairs the district is 
erecting a new house, centrally located, sufficient for all the pupils and 
in every respect creditable to all concerned." In 1861, this district had 
erected " a beautiful and commodious house." Whole number, 99, 
average attendance, 70. This is the house which is being used by the 
district now. The " Patriarch," against which so many shots were fired, 
still stands on the original site, having been converted into a dwelling 
house. Within three years the present school-house has been well re- 
paired and painted. In 1867, an enlargement was thought of, in order 
to establish a graded school, the whole number being 82, average, 51, 

In 1868, the district was divided by the Committee, an appeal was 
taken, and the Committee sustained b}' the Commissioner. There was 
no public school in the district this year, the house being let for a pri- 
vate school. The voters being dissatisfied with the decision of the Com- 
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inissioner, applied to the Court. In 1870, the report saj's: "We are 
gratified that a final decision has been reached on the appeal of parties in 
District No. 4, which settles so far as judicial authority can, the ques- 
tions involved in the division of that district. This decision harmonizes 
with that previously given b}' the Commissioner, and sustains the ac- 
tion of the Committee." The Committee opened a school in No. 4, May 
31, 18G9, which was continued during the year. Since 1870, though 
the attendance has not been as large as previous to the division, yet the 
facilities for an education have been regularly furnished. 

District No. 5. 

This is the " Mapleville " District, once called the " Friends," 
because the Friends' meeting-house is situated within its boundaries. 
The original school-house is still standing, altered and used as a dwelling. 
From what date this building was used does not appear exactly, though 
the probable \ ear is 1830. Mr. Nelson Armstrong states that previous 
to that 3'ear a school was kept in the small building belonging now to 
him, and standing near the roadside in front of his present residence. 
In 1847 the older part of the house now used, was built at an expense 
of 8800 or $1,000, including fence. The land belonging to it was given 
by D. S. Whipple, Esq., on condition that it should revert if used for 
other than school purposes. A "dance" which came off in the house 
about the time of its dedication raised the question whether that was 
not a diversion from the original intent. In 1849 two terms were 
sustained ; one third of the money for the Summer, and two-thirds for the 
Winter. It was customary in this district for several years to prolong 
the school by levying a tax equal to one cent u day on each scholar. 
Another act of this people showed the grateful politeness which the}* felt 
oward their school officers, for in 1864-5 thanks were voted to Trustees 
and Clerks for their efficient services ; the only instance discovered of 
"thanks" being voted to any school officers. For some time this was 
esteemed the best school in town» and especially so during Miss Lydia C. 
Armstrong's connection with it. Her name is honorably mentioned by the 
Committee. Much interest was shown on the part of the parents. In 1847 
the whole number registered was fiftj'-one. In 1857, the whole number 
registered was one hundred and six, and an enlargement of the school- 
house was recommended. Through several successive 3 ears the school 
sustained its well earned reputation chiefly under the instruction of Miss 
Armstrong. In 1864, the Committee speak of the leading business men 
as not only attending meetings of the district, but as subscribing 
21 
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liberally for the purchase of standard books and apparatus used in the 
school-room. 

In 1867, the matter of enlargement was again agitated, the whole 
number in the summer term being 105. 

In 1870, the Committee report an addition to the school-house, at a 
cost of about $1,300. 

In 1872, the school was a success, giving evidence of faithfulness on 
the part of teachers, and application on the part of the pupils. The 
average attendance in the winter term reached 95 per cent, of the whole 
number." Miss Emma F. Bullock and Miss Alice B. Clarke were 
teachers. 

District No. 6. 

This is the most northern and one of the oldest districts. It 
is said to derive its name, " Round Top," from the shape of a grist mill 
which formerly stood in it. Only one school-house is remembered which 
is the one now in use, built in 1808 at a cost of $300. At first it 
occupied the corner now covered by the house belonging to Mr. Judson 
Sherman, but was removed to its present location a few rods to the north 
of the old site. The reason for the change may have been that a corner- 
lot in the village was regarded as too valuable for a school. In 1867, 
the Committee report the bouse condemned as unfit for use. In 1868, 
" great improvement had been made. The house had been remodeled, 
painted and furnished with new windows apil blinds at an expense of 
$300." Former customs and teachers are mentioned, which show some 
things curiously done in by-gone da^^s. It is said tliat some teachers 
imbibed too freely and would go to sleep in the school-room, and while 
they took their rest the scholars had their fun. On one occasion of this 
sort a moderator was chosen and a motion for adjournment put. Both 
teachers and pupils would sometimes devote the school hours to games 
of chance and cheat, in an adjoining building, going out with impunity. 
Unruly girls were punished by seating them between two boys, the boys 
being told by the teacher to crowd up." This, however, was no punish- 
ment to the girl if she was sandwiched between those boys who were 
her favorites. Girls were made to stand on the desks with a boy's cap 
on, in order to improve their deportment. Holding nails down was also 
assigned to disobedient boys, though one of them thought aloud that it 
was useless, as the nail was " already down." Asa Paine, Esq., one of 
the Committee of 1846, went to this school sixt}' years ago. In his 
school days teachers brought sticks eight and ten feet long into school, 
so long that the offending scholars could sometimes be reached by the 
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teacher, without leaving his desk. Heads have been struck together, 
doubtless for the purpose of kindling a fire among the brains, and 
blisters raised on hands by a ferule so that the possessor might take 
hold " with the mind, and palm off no more tricks. Very few girls 
studied arithmetic in his hoy-hood. The Bible was read twice a day by 
the school, but there were no devotional exercises at the opening of the 
morning session. ''Boarding round" was the fashion, according to the 
number of children. One man told a teacher that his proportion would 
be paid when the dinner was half eaten. Mrs. Martha Wilcox, to whom 
we are indebted for some of these recollections, is of the opinion that 
"boarding round" was conducive to a better acquaintance between 
teachers and parents than the present system, though it had its dis- 
advantages ; other persons speak of the naiTow seats, ** about as wide 
as a handsaw," on which the little children would go to sleep, often 
rolling off on the floor, to be picked up and soothed by older pupils or 
teachers. Children have been sent to this school as early as three years 
of age. and for whose sleepy heads, pillows were sent to, and kept at, 
the school-room. Of the teachers, Edward Babcock, Catherine Harris, 
the Misses Sayles, Annie Shumway, and others, are among the long and 
worthy list. In 1847, the whole number registered was 26. In 1875, 
14. One of the earlier Trustees of this district, Daniel M. Salisbury, 
Esq., shows a large manuscript volume filled with problems from 
DaboU's Arithmetic, with ornamental headings and adorned throughout 
with plain and colored drawings of things in heaven, earth and under 
the earth, which he executed when a boy in another district. Mr. 
Archer Thaj'er also executed a similar work, which has been shown us by 
Mrs. Thayer, to whom we owe additional thanks for the use of six copies 
of the School Committee's Reports for as many different years. 

Mrs. Emeline Eddy Salisbury recalls the days of her schooling in the 
old house when it stood on the corner. Here at no<m the scholars (the 
master usually being respected enough to have cooked food put into his 
pail) would procure a forked stick from the surrounding birches and 
roast their sausages, holding them before the open fire. " Up into the 
Arch " was the aim of the large boys, i. e., standing on desk or bench 
the}' would spring upward with outstretched arm and extended fingers in 
order to touch the centre of the arched ceiling. In this way the father 
of the present Trustee, Stephen Arm 'Id, "made his mark," both upon 
that ceiling and the memory of those of his fellow students who 
witnessed the transfer of blood from the end of his fingers to the arch, 
as an infullible proof that he had touched it. 
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District No. 7. 

This is the Harrisville District. The original house stood where 
the "Air Line " railroad intended to cross the carriage road leading 
south from the depot of the Providence and Springfield Railroad, 
then " in the woods." Moved out of the woods it took a situation in 
the highway or "forks of the road," fronting the present school-houses in 
this village. Whole number registered in 1847 was sixty-seven. This 
first building was standing and in use in 1848, being described as 20 by 
20, 8 feet high, with the old style arrangements within. The territorial 
extent of the district, as given in return of 1850, was, " length, 2J 
milds ;" "breadth, 2 milds." In 1849 a new building was erected on the 
site of the residence now owned by Mr. J Eagan. This was 32 x 26, 
10 feet high. The location not being satisfactory to all parties this 
building never was occupied there, and at length was moved to the lot 
now holding the Primary school-house. It was afterwards raised up and 
a new story added as it is to day. As far back as 1831-2, Miss Abby 
Owen (who became the wife of Whipple Sayles, Esq., in after 
time) introduced grammar and geography into the school for the first 
time. Several persons bear cheerful testimony to Miss Owen as a model 
teacher in those days. Females were not then employed in winter schools. 
Mr. Dike is named also as a very good teacher, highly respected for 
his piet}' and high-toned moral character. Thayer Bellows, son of Dr. 
Bellows, of Glocester, though "small in stature," was considered 
" enough " for the largest pugilist who went to school. Having chas- 
tised one of the larger girls on a time, the larger boys were inclined to 
take her part against him ; but using his ferule with rapid severity until 
it broke over the backs of the rescuers, he sprang to the stove and seiz- 
ing a stick of wood, assumed such a warlike attitude that the rebellion 
was completely crushed ; and as if he would have a fair trial, he told the 
hoys he would meet them in the woods, through which he was obliged to 
go for a mile or two on his way home. Those were days when physical 
courage was essential in a teacher. 

For the following sketch of another teacher, of more than usual 
prominence, we are indebted to Charles L. Steere, Esq. of this town : 

Among the most noted and longest to be remembered teachers of this town, 
was Calvin S. Keep. Noted for his zeal in the cause of education, his versatility 
of Uilent, and the peculiar and thorough method of transmitting his knowledge 
to others, as well as his modesty of manners, purity of morals, and great love of 
science, he is remembered for his tall, gaunt person, stretching, when erect, to 
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upwards of six feet, and being so slender and loosely put to^^ether as to give him the 
appearance of being ranch taller than he really was, — so tall he seemed, that it was 
said, ho hud to stoop to hear it thunder. But above all, he is remembered for his ex- 
treme oddities, not only odd in appearance, but odd in everything that appertained 
to him ; every word and movement being original. His legs and arms were long 
and bony, his neck after the same pattern, always incased in one of those con- 
trivances (doubtless of the Inquisition), a stock, that came plump to his chin, 
as if to add firmness to the foundation of his head, the crowning glory of all. 

The head as remembered now, after thirty years, was somewhat peculiar. It 
was small and oddly shaped, with eyes large and prominent, a retiring chin, 
largely overshadowed by the under lip which, to his pupils possessed peculiar 
interest, for to them this lip was as the barometer to the signal service, or its 
signals to our merchant marine ; when that fell, every urchin understood they 
must look out for squalls. He was a rigid Congregationalist of the old Puritanic 
stock, and believed implicitly in the sayings of Solomon, especially in this, 
*' spare the rod and spoil the child," which was often recited in school, doubt- 
less in order to give accent and dignity to the many occasions when he felt 
called upon to obey its sentiments. 

Mr. Keep came to BurriUville, if our memory serves us, in the Winter of 
1842-3, fVom the town of Monson, Massachusetts, and commenced his labors in 
District No. 8, one of the smaller, and at that time, not the farthest advanced 
in the sciences, in the town. It would be interesting to know with what lad- 
ings this singular man, then at the age of about thirty, a stranger in that 
sparsely settled, uninviting territory, on the confines of Wallum Pond, and the 
forests of Buck Hill and Douglass, commenced teaching the rude ideas of 
this re;rion the paths to eminence, in that little school-house, dropped in 
the forks of two rough country roads, innocent of paint or enclosure, and 
little larger than the adjacent cornrcrib. But whatever his feelings might have 
been, we know that his spirit was equal to every emergency. Did the door lack 
a hinjje, or the window-sash its glazing, or the chimney reftise to conduct its 
smoke upward, his ingenuity remedied the evil in the most effectual and speedy 
manner, and no carpenter's, blacksmith's, or machine shop in the vicinity where 
he happened to be located but contributed its facilities to llirther his plans. He 
was original and eminently progressive in his modes of teaching, and hero was a 
rugged field for the exercise of his abilities. No map or chart hung on the walls 
of this school-room, no blackboard added its conveniences. It must be remem- 
bered, fiowever, that this was more than thirty years ago, when our public 
school system was in its infancy, and before Henry Barnard improved and de- 
veloped it. 

It is dilficult to comprehend at this day how a school could be conducted with- 
out a blackboard or its substitute, and so thought Mr. Keep then, therefore, 
with his own hands he constructed one, the first introduced into the schools of 
this toirn, and it was done, we imagine, with no small degree of satisfaction, as 
he was exceedingly skillfUl in the art of drawing, and made good use of it with- 
all. But it seoms the introduction of this ** new fangled contrivance" was not 
very highly appreciated by the simple yeomanry of this section, and he was 
severely taken to do for spending so much time in figuring and marking on this 
board when there were several slates owned by the older scholars. Whether 
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this was the cause of his early departure fVoin this field we know not, but he 
remained there but one term, >vhen he applied for and obtained the school in 
District No. 7, where he commenced at the next Winter term, teaching about 
four years. In this district there was a better and more congenial field for the 
prosecution of his calling, the school was larger and no opposition was made to 
any branch or mode that he chose to pursue, the people seeming rather to enjoy 
his peculiarities. Here he introduced the blackboard without opposition, as 
well as many other modern aids to instruction. With the help of some mechan- 
ical contrivance of his own construction, he made outline maps that would do 
no discredit to those hanging in our schools to-day— and flrom an old brass 
clock he built a very serviceable Morse telegraphic machine, the first seen in 
these parts by any resident. He was wont to operate it across the school-room 
with wires, for the admiration of parents and scholars, explaining at the same 
time its whole modus operandi. Electricity was his hobby, and man}' were the 
ingenious and interesting arrangements he devised to illustrate it. 

At one time the eye and Its fVinctions, with the theory of light, was the subject 
of investigation. Eyes of different animals were dissected and the uses of its 
various parts illustrated by such admirable drawings upon the blackboard as to 
impress the whole matter upon our minds so vividly as never to be erased. 

Mr. Keep was not given to levity, seeming to look upon life as of too serious 
a matter to be trifled away, yet he enjoyed a certain kind of fun, especially what 
partook largely of the ludicrous. One source of amusement as well as instruc- 
tion was a magic lantern or stereopticon, which Mr. Keep procured, no one 
knew where or how, but he had the lantern, and many pictures, a considerable 
portion of which were made by his own hands and in a masterly manner. These 
were exhibited at the evening meetings of the school, which were held as often 
as a suftlclent number would attend. But of all sources of recreation or diver- 
sion known to him, the violin was the most complete. Did life become burdened 
with discouragements and disappointments it was the charm of the violin that 
dispelled the cloud. Did everything go wrong in school, and scholars, as they 
often will, become restless and inattentive, the spirit of the viol was invoked 
and with school song, in which all were required to join, the demon discontent 
was speedily cast out. 

In conclusion, we will relate a snow-balling incident wherein our hero was 
somewhat conspicuous. There had been considerable difficulty experienced 
during the snow-balling season, from the abuse of this amusement ; it had become 
quite a serious evil and one very difficult to remedy. However, It wjis deter- 
mined by the teacher to make certain bounds around the school-house, inside of 
which should be a perfect asylum for all non-combatants of whatever sex or 
condition, ** but," said the teache*', ** whoever is hit with a snow-ball while out- 
side those bounds, except when going to,<or returning from school, must not 
complain even though it be myself who is the sufferer." Now there was a boy 
among the larger scholars who never forgot a wrong or an opportunity to re- 
taliate, and who had been nursing a little grudge for sometime. It so happened 
a few days after, at noon time, all the school were coasting down a steep hill, 
near by the school-house. It was a glorious day, and the track was hard and 
glassy, wliile the sleds went like the wind; it was a day to be enjoyed, thought 
the children, and doubtless so thought Mr. Keep, as he appeared upon the scene 
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and iisked tlie loan of a sled for a ride. The largest and best was flreely offered 
for his use, by its owner, the young rebel who had been watching an opportu- 
nity whicli now seemed to have presented Itself for revenge. So, while the victim 
was stowing his long ft-ame upon the sled, word had been given by the avenger, 
and behind his back twenty boys were preparing for action, and as soon as he had 
passed beyond the bounds, hostilities commenced, and such a shower of snow- 
balls as rained upon that luckless back might hive pounded the breath from an 
ox. There was some anxiety felt for the result among the more timid ones for 
a while, but Mr. Keep had too much good sense to treat it as anything more 
than a joke. 

Hon. George H. Browne is also remembered as a teacher of great 
thoroughness and patience in this district. He has kindly furnished the 
following reminiscences : 

Providence, April 9, 1876. 

Dear Sir : — I have little to communicate about the HarrlsvlUe school, except 
the mere fact that I did *♦ keep school " in that district once, so long since that 
I cannot recall the exact time, much fess anything of interest that occurred. I 
think it nnist have been forty years ago; at any rate, most of those who now 
arc the fathers, magistrates, legislators and prominent citizens of your town 
and community were school boys and school girls, and many of them were my 
pupils. I wish I could Hatter myself that some of them, at least, owed, in some 
small degree, the eminence they have since attained and the useftilness they have 
exciuplilied, to my teachings or the precepts I endeavored to inculcate. 

It was in those good old days when the "schoolmaster boarded round," and I 
have never been reconciled to the abolition of that most beneficial custom. It 
carried the teacher to the fireside of every family. He learned to take an interest 
in the children from the interest and anxiety the parents displayed. In the long 
winter evenings, by the blazing open fireplace, he had much time to question 
and talk with his pupils, discover what were the peculiarities and needs of each, 
and if he had any tact, awaken In them a love for their studies and for books, 
which the school-room flirnlshed comparatively little opportunity fordoing. The 
feelings and opinions of the parents, too, were flreely observed,' and events or 
processes of teaching in the school explalneil and thus a thousand of the petty 
dirtlculties of school keeping" avoided. 

But, as I have said, I do not remember anything of note that occurred, save a 
great snow storm, and which made me realize vividly that touching description of 
a man perishing in the snow which used to be in the old school readers. 

The I.aphams, the Woods, (both Otis' and Fenner\s children,) the Clarks, 
Smiths, Harrises, Mowrys, Steeres, and many others, were constant, and before 
the scliool closed, interested and studious scholars. Your town clerk, trial jus- 
tice, senator and others, who have since acquired distinction and wealth and 
reflected lionor on their town, were pupils of mine and whom I am proud to call 
my life long ft-iends. 

I formed also in "boarding round" an Intimate acquaintance In each family, 
which in almost every instance, endured as long as they lived. 
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One other feature of the old school machinery we practiced quite thoroughly 
that winter, viz., the ** spelling-school," on moonlight evenings. It was a feature 
that I always touched with much hesitation. Unless a " lively " interest and em- 
ulation in the exercises of the evening could be awakened, they were apt to affect 
the discipline of the day schopl. In this case I do not remember that any such 
result followed, on the contrary my recollections are that they were a decided 
success. 

Yours, etc., 

George H. Browne. 

Miss Betsey Brown taught here as in several other districts. Such 
service as she has given to the town cannot have been otherwise than 
useful, both to the cause of education and religion. She recalls sixteen 
of her scholars who have become teachers ; two manufacturers, oue law- 
yer, one editor, and one military officer. The first set of outline maps 
used iu Harrisville were placed there by her in 1851 or '52. From 1850 
to 1856 this district was disturbed by differences which, however, were 
happily adjusted, so that the Committee of 1857 congratulate the people 
upon the return of an amicable state of affairs, and trust that the same 
friendly feeling will continue to exist, and that the school will continue 
lo rank, as it really does now, among the first in town." Mr. William 
Wilcox was Trustee and Misses N. R. and Ellen J. Saylcs were teachers. 
In 1860 both terms were taught by Mrs. E. M. Steere, an excellent 
teacher, who has " seen service," not only in this but other districts of 
the town, which has been pronounced " acceptable." In 1867 there were 
scholars enough for three departments and room for only two. Whole 
number in Summer, 159 ; Winter term, 176. In 1869, whole number. 
Summer, 183 ; Winter, 187. In 1870, the larger of the two houses now 
in use was completed, at a cost of about 84,500. The report of 1 872 speaks 
of Miss Emily A. King as having had large experience, and a thorough 
disciplinarian." This is the first district in town which established three 
grades of schools in as many rooms. For the last yeur the Primarj- has 
been in charge of Miss Dora Walling ; the Intermediate, of Miss Evelj n 
Steere, and the Grammar, of Miss Ellen F. Knight, whose work has been 
rewarded by the devotion of the school, as well as by her appreciation 
in the minds of all concerned. 

District No. 8. 

In this, the " Logee" District, there was a school before the present 
school building was occupied as the property of the district. The num- 
ber in attendance in 1847 was 29, with 27 in the year following. The 
history of the present house seems to be, that it was originally a store 
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situated near Wallum Lake, and was subsequently purchased by Mr. 
Dorphin Logee and moved at such great expense and trouble that those 
engaged in the work called it " The teacher's sinking fund." This was 
about the year 1825, and cost $300. In 1848, there was some talk of 
building a new house, but finally this house was purchased, moved about, 
and an addition of 6 x 13 made to it. Mr. Logee proposed to plant trees 
about it, but they have not been set out yet. It is interesting to read 
with what particularity the agreement was drawn up between Charles 
F. Albee, who put on the addition, and the parties acting for the dis- 
trict. A reading of this document leads one to think ii to have been 
rather hard for Charles and quite easy for the district. The attendance 
in this district has been variable ; sometimes equal to the number in 
1848, but ofteuer less. The reports from 1857 run on with brief notices. 
Some excellent teachers have had their first experience here. They 
could not have commenced in a more quiet and well disposed neighbor- 
hood. Here Mrs. J. L. Phillips taught for $1.50 a week, and so anxious 
was she to teach that rather than have been disappointed, she would 
have taught for less. In 1867 the house was reported in tolerable 
repair. In 1869 it was thought large enough for tlie scholars of district 
No 9, and a consolidation recommended. For the remaining years 
until the last the attendance has been small, 3'et the school has been 
uniformly successful. 

District No. 9. 

The house now used for a school in Wallum Pond District, is believed 
to have been preceded by one other in the early part of the centur}'. 
When this present one was erected is a matter of some doubt. The 
writer of the return for 1848, says it was built in 1838, and cost $400. 
lu 1850 a return says it was built in 1842, and cost S250. This return 
also states that the school was 20 weeks long. Number of pupils 
registered, 37 ; average attendance, 21. The return for 1855, reports 
the house as built in 1841, at a cost of $300. Attendance of pupils for 
this year, registered 21 ; average 9. This return is for a school of 29 
weeks. A petition protesting against the setting off of certain resi* 
dents of the district, to District No. 8, presented to the towu com- 
mittee in 1846, assigns as a reason for the protest, " that a new school- 
house has been recently erected in the district and these certain residents 
have not paid their tax on the same." So much for the date of the 
building. There is also a variety of statements in regard to the size of 
the building. One authority gives the size us " 15 X 15, and ardiiy* 
another as " 20 x 20, and 10 feet high." 
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Report for 1860, speaks well of the teachers, also notes improved 
attendance of pupils, but still complains of want of interest on part of 
parents. Also, says " the house is unfit for school purposes. It is out 
of repair, location is any thing but desirable, and all its suiTOundings 
are unpleasant. It is hoped the district will at once adopt measures to 
improve the condition of things. If thts matter is not attended to 
soon, it will become the duty of the committee to condemn the house." 

In 18G9, the house was condemned, and consolidation recommended 
with No. 8. 

In 1872, committee report the school as the least satisfactory of any in 
town. The school for the last two or three years has been as good as 
could be expected, considering house and location. The attendance, as 
for several years previous, has been small, ranging from 16 to 27 regis- 
tered, with the average from 10 to 16. During this time it has been 
under the care of l^trs. Mary M. Prouty, a motherly instructress. 

District No. 10. 

Overlooking Wilson's Pond, at the corner of a road about one mile 
north of the school-house in Laurel Hill " District stands the building 
which was used for school purposes in earlier daj's, known as the 
" Jonah Steere house." The present house, or one-half of it, was built 
in 1847, costing $700. Size of room then finished was 35 X 25 and 
10 feet high. Whole number in attendance in 1849 was 56. The 
character of the school in previous years is hinted at in the report of 
the year 1857, which sa3S : "This has of late been considered a hard 
school to govern, but during the last year no difficulty occurred. The 
summer term was taught b}- Miss S. M. Steele, a teacher of fine literary 
acquirements." At the close of the winter term considerable time 
was spent in preparing for an exhibition. This is a matter of doubtful 
propriety, for we are disposed to think the time could be more profitably 
spent in the regular studies of the school." The number registered 
in 1858, was 80. In the winter term there were raao}' large scholars 
who did what no scholar ought to do, viz. : questioned the authority- of 
the teacher in regard to the assignment of lessons. The teacher was 
sustained by both the committee and commissioner, though the com- 
mittee kindly suggest that more firmness and activity- on her part would 
have made her position more acceptable. The following winter saw a 
master installed as the head of the school, but failing to maintain order 
he was succeeded by a mistress, under whom orderly and studious habits 
were secured. Miss Ann E. Cruff, the successful teacher, was retained 
through the next year, in which pupils and parents showed a good degree 
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of interest ; whole number 63. Two more than this number are reported 
for 1861, who were instructed b}^ Miss A. M. Shumway who had a 
*' happ}' faculty of imparting instruction," and Miss L. M. Smith a 
graduate of the Providence High School. " She required thorough recita- 
tions, and close study." The same person was in charge the following 
year. It is not said lhat she was too strict and thorough for the good 
of the school, but too much so for popularity. In 1863 we find the 
whole number to have been 173, with an average of 82, and the house is 
declared too small and poor. Other accommodation was provided and 
Miss II. N. Bates who was a "faithful" teacher, took the grammar 
department. From this time till 1871 everything was pronounced 
good," though the committee were not forgetful of the better and the 
best^ and consequently they say : " The school at Laurel Ridge, one of 
the best in the town, is worthy of a better house, and a better loca- 
tion than the present. Aside from its uninviting aspect, within and 
without, its muddy surroundings, and its cramped accommodations, it is 
so arranged as to be especially perilous to the e^'es of the pupils. An 
opinion shared by subsequent committees. The report of the following 
year, 1872, announced the names of Miss Ida M. Gardner, since graduated 
at the State Normal School, and Miss Dora V. Brown (now Mowry), 
" whose employment in the same school for a series of years is the best 
evidence that she merits the approval of her patrons." A shadow 
rested on the school this year in consequence of the death of three of 
its members of small pox, which invaded the town, and shortened the 
term. In 1874, the shaky building and unsuitable furniture are men- 
tioned as in keeping with the location, which is "altogether too much on 
one side of the villages furnishing nearly all its scholars." In 1875 
slight, but insufficient, repairs were made. Number in Fall term, 61 in 
Primary ; 26 in Grammar school. 



District No. 11. 



This is the Pascoag District. The children of this neighborhood in 
the early part of this century in some cases attended school in private 
houses. In other cases they went to a school-house which stood near the 
farm of Welcome Sayles. This, however, was not much used after the 
division of the town. About the year 1824, the house which has long 
been known as the " old red," was built in the village, not far fi'om the 
residence of the late Joel Paine, Esq. That the date is correct the 
following copy of a paper written fifty-two ^-ears ago will show. 
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*• BuRKiLLViLLB, December 24th, 1824. 
" Mr. James Irons we have got in warm debate about a school-house to be 
sot near Henry Andrews, And we want you should write how much you will 
give towards Building the same. Our western nabours want to git it on the 
hill by Nicholas Sayles, but if you will Sine prltaliberly we can have it near your 
house. We have sent you a copy of the Siners and how much cash has slned." 

It is fair to infer that the recipient of this epistle did ^* Sine pritcdiberlyi* 
for the writer and his coadjutors gained their point. Twent3'-one j'ears 
later, the house having attained its majority, was reported as "very bad." 
Mr. Emor Smith, in that year, reports himself as thirtj'-six years old, 
having taught sixteen years, mostly in this State. Whole number, 68 ; 
average, 40. Yvom 1857 to 1863, schools were held as a variable at- 
tendance required, either in the " old red," in school-house No. 2, situ- 
ated on the opposite side of the same road westward, but used for a brief 
period only, or in the vestry of the Baptist church. Tlie report of 1862 
informs us that " District No. 1 1 is entirely destitute of a house that will 
accommodate more than a fraction of its scholars." Immediately fol- 
lowing, without waiting for a formal vote of condemnation of the old 
house, the citizens of the district took hold of the matter, and a new 
house arose with ami>le room for the time, costing about 83,000. The 
committee, in speaking of this house, make some very judicious remarks 
in relation to the i)lanting of shade trees around, but not too near school- 
houses. In most instances the i)eople have been ver}' careful about 
not planting them too near. The effect of t his house erected in 1862-3, 
then the best in town, was beneficial. The year after, the committee 
are warm in words of commendation, both of teachers and scholars. 
Emily A. King of Southbridge, Massachusetts, and Lucy W. Smith, 
were the happy teachers. Total, 133 ; average, 96. From this year this 
district, and to its honor let the fact be rehearsed, has voluntarily taxed 
itself to lengthen the terms beyond the limit allowed by the State and 
Town appropriations. This tax was for a while approved b}' the whole 
Committee, but in February, 1872, the chairman or clerk were authorized 
to approve any such tax provided that no school should be kept longer 
than ten months. For several terms Miss C. Pierce, a teacher of some 
celebrity, instructed in the grammar department. She is still a resident 
of the town, teaching in a select wa}-, and interested in the practical 
questions relating to the better education of the attendants upon our 
public schools. In 1871 appears the name of Mrs. E. F. Harris, 
for most of the time since, and at present, the much esteemed and 
efficient teacher in the grammar school. The primary department has 
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also been adorned by well chosen and laborious teachers ; one of whom, 
Miss Alice Logee, (Angel!,) has recently ended her labors on earth. 

For some time the primary required an assistant teacher, and the 
growth of the school made a larger place for it an imperative necessity. 
In the month oi October, 1874, a new hous^ with three stories, in mod- 
ern style, and with modern furniture, costing about $7,500, was dedi- 
cated by appropriate S'irvices, there being in attendance, and delivering 
addresses, the outgoing and the incoming Commissioners, Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell and Hon. T. B. Stockwell. The occupancy of the second story 
of this house by the grammar school, allowed an intermediate grade to 
be constituted in the room vacated, and thus afforded the needed relief 
to the Primar}'. This change increased the number of schools in the 
town to twenty-one^ the number of districts being fifteen. 

There have been four school-houses proper built and used by this dis- 
trict, besides the use of the Baptist vestry, which was fitted for a school 
in which Rev. D. P. Harriman was the first teacher, who was also chair- 
man of the committee of 1846. He was succeeded in the vestry- by Kev. 
A. R. Bradbury, Mowry Arnold, Emeline E. Arnold, (now Steere,) and 
others. 

Mr. Moses Salisbury, the "General," by which title he is familiarly 
known, himself well skilled in naming thin<>s, furuishes some facts out of 
his clear and retentive memory-, for which we are grateful. He first at- 
tended school in "Clark " Daniel Smith's shop, having Rufus Boulster 
for a teacher, who in the use of his rod one day struck of! a steel button 
from an urchin's coat, which, spinning across the room, came so near 
the "'Generars" knowledge box, that he never forgot it, though he was 
then onU' six years old. Nicholas Jenks, John W. Wood, Mr. Clark, 
William Colwell, Caleb Crosby are named among his other masters. 
The last-mentioned taught in "Daniel Sayles* Shop," in which was a 
large oven, and beneath, according to the custom, a Mood hole. During 
a brief absence of Crosby, one Smith S., " a good scholar, but a great 
rogue," mounting the back of the negro boy Pollock, rode him around 
the school-room. The master's coming being announced while the fun 
was at its height. Smith drove bis horse into the open wood hole and 
closed the door ; Pollock, too, enjoying the joke. The master enters, 
misses P. and inquires for him. The tell-tale face of Smith led Crosby 
to ask him particularly, who promptly- replied, **I guess if you look in 
the wood hole, you'll find my black colt." 

On u time when a strict law against whispering was in force, a 
roll of paper was pushed over the desk by the finger of another lad, 
which the master seeing, the "General " picked up, put into his mouth, 
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gave a "chaw" and swallowed. "What was on the paper?" asked Crosby. 
Of course, the " General" knew not, and the other boy said, "An odor," 
meaning order, " for tobacco." Better in all cases were oidy the order, 
and not the tobacco swallowed. 

In 1824 Mr. Salisbury rtiished the inside of the "old red." He was 
Trustee in 1828. He made blackboards as soon as any, fitted 
up" the Baptist vestry and assisted in starting the first Sabbath School 
in the old red school-house, from which time a Sabbath school has been 
sustained in the village. He was never corrected for misdemeanors in 
his school days, which may confirm to the initiated that he was even 
better than "a four-pence between two cents." 

District No. 12. 

The first district having this number was formerly the " stone school- 
house " because of the material of which it was constructed. At a later 
day it was called the " Eagle Peak." " Jlagle Pick," according to the 
" General," for when Henry Clay was a candidate foi the presidency a 
political meeting was held in this district. Some one with chalk drew 
a picture of an Eagle, picking at the head of Clay, and hence " Eagle 
Pick," the " Peak" being a corruption. From some equally trivial 
circumstance sprang the colloquial appellations, " Monkey-town," 
" Turkey-ville," " Stub ville," etc. The land was deeded by Mr. Wash- 
ington Logee to revert in case of a diversion from school purposes. 
The original cost is set down at $200. Of its histor}^ in other parti- 
culars we have no record until 1847, when the whole number atteddtng 
was 50 — average 35. One hundred and twenty dollars were expended 
in repairs in 1848. In 1855, the number had diminished to 
27; average 15. School reported "good" in 1857, though there were 
no visits from the parents. Arrangement of seats in 1861, "bad," 
otherwise in gooil repair. In 1864 change of teachers every term. In 
1867 had made needed improvements. In 1870, the report says : " The 
house in Eagle Peak is sadly out of repair. The reason why a renova- 
tion of this house has not been urged, is a decided conviction that the 
educational interests of the people in this district can be secured by 
another and a better arrangement. A large part of the pupils in this 
district arc within a short distance of the Pascoag school, and the 
remainder are quite near to the Laurel Hill School. If there are any in 
the western part of the district who cannot attend either of these 
schools, they can be accommodated in the Jackson District." In 1871, • 
the report further says : " At the commencement of the year your 
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committee abolished the Eagle Peak District and divided its territory 
between Nos. 10, 11 and 13. We regarded it as a waste of money and 
a positive injur}* to the scholars to continue a scho(»l averaging only 
twelve pupils, located within three-quarters of a mile from two graded 
schools, which rank among the best in the town." From the committee 
the district appealed to the commissioner, who, after fully hearing the 
case, sustained the committee. About this time the *' Plainville " 
district through the action of the committee dropped the No. 17 and 
took the No. 12, ;n order to fill the blank in the tables of school statis- 
tics. The second No. 12, known as the Plainville " or Oakland,** 
(though the present house is nearer the latter than the former village), 
was formed by a division of No. 4, and a recent alteration of adjacent 
boundaries. For some time a school was kept in the rear part of a 
tenement house in Oakland, and taught b}' Abbie J. Mowry (Reynolds). 
The place was poor, the teacher gooti. In 1873, as the school was still 
continued in the same place, and no ground of hope of a proper school- 
house, the superintendent recommende<i the abolition of the district. 
But it would have been unwise to have abolished it. So the district 
thou<?ht. Steps were therefore taken which resulted in the giving of a 
lot by Charles Whipple, Esq., and the erection, largely through the 
liberality of Mr. Whipple and John L. Ross, Esq., of a neat and 
attractive school-house, with a pleasant location between the villages 
of Oakland and Plainville, which, with its modern furniture and fixtures, 
cost about $2,000." The erection and use of this house puts an end, 
let us hope, to that period of oWr school history when private dwellings 
shall be employed for purposes of public education. 

District No. 13. 

This tlistrict is situated in the south-western part of the town, and 
was for a time called the " Mathewson." This name is given in a retarn 
for the term commencing December 18, 1848, and ending April 6, 1849. 
The number of families then in the district, was fifteen, all engaged in 
agriculture. Ten boys and four girls attended school, no one of whom 
was provided with all the books necessar}' in the studies pursued by 
them. Books used, were the Practical Speller, Russell's and Angell's Se- 
lect, and AngelFs No. 2 Readers, Colburn's Mental Arithmetic, Jimer- 
son*s second part Written Arithmetic, Morse's, Smith's and Mitchell's 
Geographies and Smith's Grammar. The teacher was Miss Ruth J. Can- 
ney, from Dover, N. H., who received 810 a month and board. Ten out 
of the fourteen scholars engaged in declamation, which must have in- 
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eluded all the bo3'8, for whom the way to oratorical distinction was thus 
prepaied. In a return for 1854, the district is called "Jackson," in 
honor, so far as ap[>ears, of Gen. Andrew Jackson. The honor came too 
late, however, to be of any comfort to the General, who died in June, 1845. 
Number of families given in this return, twenty, all engaged in agricul- 
ture. Sixteen boys, nine girls ; teacher. Miss M. L. Joslin, from 
Thompson, Connecticut, who received $16 a month. By this return we 
learn the school-house was built in 1835, and repaired in 1854, at a cost 
of 8150. The dimensions were 18x18 and 8 feet feet high. 

According to report of 1867, the district made the needed improve- 
ments. In 1868, the school is reported as usual in interest, with an 
average attendance of nine. In 1874 the district had the honor and 
benefit of a trustee, who did his duty with charming fidelity, and the 
school- house and school soon began to brighten. For the last year it 
is to be reported that the school- house has been thoroughly repaired, 
inside and out. The Winter of 1875-C saw a larger attendance than 
usual, and a more satisfactory school in every particular. 

District No. 14. 

This is the most western district in the town, and is bounded by the 
Connecticut line. It is called " Buck Hill," probably because of the nu- 
merous bucks who formerly roamed proudly over the long, well wooded 
hill, which must be crossed in order fo reach this remote district. A 
return of 1849 tells us the number of families in the district was tiPeeo, 
all engaged in agriculture. Extent of territor}- of district, length 6 
miles, breadth 2 miles. School-house built in 1832, cost $200., repaired 
in 1848 at a cost of 8225. Dimensions of school-house, 16 X 18, 8 feet 
high. Number of pupils registere<l, 22, 12 boys and 10 girls; average 
attendance, 11. None of pupils fully provided with books. Teacher's 
name illegible, age eighteen ; wages $8. a month and board. Trustee, 
Jacob Lewis. 1849. — Teacher, Almira Tourtelotte, wages $1.50 a week 
and board ; average attendance 16. In 1852 the Town Committee were 
requested to take charge of the school, the request coming from the ma- 
jority of legal voters to the number of two. In 1855 Miss Ann E. 
Cru tt", of Thompson, taught three terms for $10. and $12. a month and 
board ; average attendance, 15. There were three teachers the following 
year. Total number of pupils each term, 14 ; average, 8 The 
parents are said to have interested themselves very much in the educa- 
tion of their children. 1860. — Total number of pupils, 23 ; average, 16, 
Mary 11. Sheldon, of Thompson, Connecticut, was retained for several 
terms, and was regarded as a very efficient teacher. 1862. — Total 
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number pupils, 12 ; average 8, showing a decrease in numbers. 1863. — 
Total number pupils, 17 ; average, 14. In 1864, total number pupils, 
20; average, 17. The school report for this year, after mentioning 
teachers* names, sa^'s : ** We know of no cause of complaint, but from 
the remote situation of the district and a failure on part of the Trustee to 
notify us of the times of closing the school, it was not visited as many 
times as the law requires,— the Trustee having the frankness and honesty 
to tell the Committee that both school and teacher could get along about 
as well without them as otherwise," which is prrtty good for a district 
which, in 1852, asked the Town Committee to help them. In 1867, 
school-house condemned, small number in attendance. 1868. — Measures 
were taken to repair the school-house ; average attendance, 9. 1869. — 
No school during the Spring or Summer terms. Attendance of Winter 
school : total, 12 ; average, 7. Taught by Miss Mary Lewis, (colored), 
to whose "careful and thorough training" the committee call particu- 
lar attention. In 1872 the school enjoyed eight and one-half months of 
schooling under an experienced teacher. Total number pupils for Sum- 
mer term, 12 ; average, 8 : for Winter term, total, 9 ; average, 8. 1875. 
— For Summer and Fall terms, total, 6 boys ; average 4t Winter term, 
7 boys ; average, 5. 

District No. 15. 

This district is called " Harris District," probably for the reason that 
there were several tamilies of that name residing within its limits. It is 
situated about one and one-half miles from Harrisville. Its extent, two 
and onc-half miles by one and one-half. The inhabitants formerly held 
their schools in private dwellings. The present house is their first 
school-house; its dimensions being 16 X 16 and 8 feet high. It was 
built in 1840 at an expense of $134. The land donated for this building 
was only so much as the house might cover ; the builders did not seem 
to be governed by the idea, more house, more land. The district has no 
out-building, no pla}' ground on its own land. Two windows, which may 
be lowered at the top, furnish ventilation. In 1847 Job Steere, Esq., 
taught four months, having 27 pupils. In 1857, the total number of 
pupils was 19, average 13. The school report for this year speaks 
highly of the teachers and says : Though small, the school is one of the 
best in town. We always find a good average for the number registered. 
This fact shows an active interest on part of parents, an interest which 
renders the school pleasant and easy for the teachers, and profitable for 
scholars. In 1858 we learn from the report that the parents are inter- 
ested and xioi unreasonably faidt'findingJ* In 1862 "gratifying suc- 
22 
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cess, under charge of Miss A. M. Shumwa}-," is recorded. In 1864, the 
school- house is condemned as unfit for use. 1866. — The house is re- 
ported in good order. In 1872 the school report for this year thus 
speaks of this school : "Though small, it is* thoroughly alive and suc- 
cessful, and abundantly proves the wisdom of continuing a gocxl teacher 
term after term in the same school. Miss Ida E. Steere, who has won a 
fine reputation as a first-class teacher for schools of this grade, taught 
the school seven and one-quarter months at an expense of S247.33. 

Evening schools for several years have been provided, for those who 
could not attend the day schools, in three of the larger villages, with 
good results. 

There is at present no free public library in the town. 

The care of the schools has employed on the school committees during 
the successive years of their history, nearly four hundred citizens of the 
town. To give even the names of so many would occup}' n.ore space 
than can be allowed. Something was done certainly previous to the year 
184G, when the work was divided between sixteen persons. More was 
done, perhaps, when the number was six, and it may be as much has 
been accomplished siuce 1857, when the number was lessened to three. 
The names of the i)resent Committee are James S. Cook, Chairman ; 
Oliver A. In man. Secretary ; and Isaac Steere. 

The visiting of schools and the examination of teachers was attended 
to sometimes by the Committee as a whole, at other times b}' some one 
appointed for tiie purpose. Both of these duties, however, were subse. 
quently assigned to the Superintendent. The first person elected to this 
position was Rov. Mowry Phillips, July 11, 1871. He was, at the time, 
the esteemed Pastor of the Baptist church at Pascoag, and continued to 
discharge the functions of his important offices, uutil failing health made 
it needful for him to seek its recovery by change and repose. He re. 
signed the Superinteodency in October, 1H73. It is gratifying to know 
that restored health enables him to hold the same ofl[ice to-da}' in the 
mother town of Glocester. 

In conclusion, it may be said that what is here presented does not 
claim to be anything more than '*a plain and unvarnished" notice of 
some persons and some thinsrs belonging to the history of the rtchools of 
Burrillville. The materia! for a complete history is scanty and imper- 
fect. This is the result of a limited inquiry and a rapid glance, such as 
could be made within the narrow circle of twelve da3's. The writer begs 
leave to congratulate his fellow citizens on the advance steps which have 
already been taken in matters of education, and to remind them that we 
still occup3' that greatest room in the world," — the room for impiove- 
ment. 
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A tabular view of a portion of money expended is appended : 

Year. State Appropriation. Town Appropriation. 

1828 $199 80 $300 00 

1839 644 70 300 00 

1844 469 06.. 300 00 

1847 400 00 

1854 865 86 801 88 

1857 1,495 78 600 00 

1858 1,481 62 800 00 

1859.... : 1,487 62 800 00 

1860 1,487 62 800 00 

1861 1,478 10 1,000 00 

1802 1,478 10 1,000 00 

1863 1,459 97 1,000 00 

1864 1,459 97 1,000 00 

1865 1,459 97 1,500 00 

1860 1,459 97 2,000 00 

1867 1,469 97 2.000 00 

1808 2,032 26 2,500 00 

1869 2,576 93 2,500 00 

1870 2,571 97 2,500 00 

1871 2,592 99 3,000 00 

1872 2,526 91 .. 3,500 00 

1873 2,529 16 3,500 00 

1874 2,515 76 3,500 00 

1875 2,513 57 3,500 00 
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By W. F. Tucker, 
Superintendent. 



At the August session of the General Assembly, held at Newport in 
1 738, an act was passed dividing the town of Westerl}' into two towns, 
the same to be known and distinguished by the names of Westerlj- and 
Charlestown. At this period, Oharlestown extended from Westerl}' 
on the west, to South Kingstown on the east ; and from the town of 
Exeter on the north, to the Atlantic on the south. But on the eight- 
eenth of August, 1747, an act was likewise passed, dividing the town 
of Charlestown into two divisions, to be distinguished by the names of 
Charlestown and Richmond ; and the Pawcatuck river was selected as a 
natural and fixed boundary between the two towns. At the first census, 
taken in 1748, Charlestown had a population of 1,002 ; and in 1774 a 
population of 1,821 ; while the present population, according to the last 
census, taken in 187o, is 1,054. 

Narragansett Indian School. 

As early as 1815, the first school building was erected in this town, 
and named the Narragansett Indian School-house, in honor of the fa- 
mous tribe of Indians, whose descendants still hold a small portion of 
the land by reservation. It may seem strange that the Indians owned 
the first school-house, but it is nevertheless true. This structure stands 
on a small knoll at the north end of a pond, formerly known to the tribe 
as Cockumpaug, but more recently named the School-house pond. It is 
an old wooden buihling, having the following dimensioos : — length, thirty 
feet ; width, twenty four feet ; an<l height, seven feet between floors. 
There is a rough stone chimney in the building, which gives it an ancient 
appearance. In this house tiie few surviving members of the Narra- 
gansett Indians hold their annual council, and it is here that the}' also 
have their school. 
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FACILtTIES BEFORE PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Educational facilities prior to the establishment of public schools were 
exceedlngh' feeble in this vicinity. The people supported what were 
then recognized as private schools, the majority of which being kept in 
dwelling houses. In selecting a situation for a school it was expedient 
for them to obtain a central location in the neighborhood, but this was 
not always done, as there were very many obstacles in the way. 

Teachers at this time were hired for stipulated sums ; receiving their 
wages from the parents and guardians, who paid them in proportion to 
the number of pupils that each one sent to school. In this community, 
forty years ago, the practice was as common for a school officer to go 
into Connecticut to hire a teacher as it is now customar}' lor a person to 
pay taxes. The school committee often granted certificates to persons 
whose qualifications and abilities to instruct and govern a school were 
quite inadequate for the task ; and they seldom visited the schools to as- 
certain the results. Consequently, the schools were taught, many times, 
by very incompetent teachers ; by those who could not perform all the 
examples in the arithmetics, and what is much more discreditable, were 
unable to give satisfactory explanations of such as they could perform. 
It frequently happened that persons taught school who had no knowledge 
of grammar, or in other words, had never studied it. The average 
length of schools, was between three and four months ; for which reason, 
educational resources were quite limited. 

District System. 

In 1828, the General Assembly passed an act to divide the several 
towns into districts, with whicn the people readily complied. The Dis- 
trict %stem, in this town was established, June 2d, 1828 ; and a subdivi- 
sion made November the 19th of the same year, separating the town 
into six districts. 

Next year, on the fifteenth of April, a portion of the district at Cross' 
Mills, and at Quonocontaug, was set off forming a new district, which 
was added to the catalogue as No. 7. 

The last district subdivision in Charlestown, was made in 1871, when 
Carolina was taken from Pasquesett, and organized as the eighth school 
district. In the meantime, perplexities frequently grew out of the im- 
perfect divisions and records of the districts ; and, in 1874, the school 
committee re-bounded all the districts, giving more definite boundaries to 
them, and caused the same to be placed on record in the town clerk's 
office. 
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Washington. — In 1828, Joshua Card, Joseph Cross, David Clark, 
Elisha Grcenman, William Card, Dan King and others, purchased a 
piece of land of Henr}' Greene, containing twenty-two square rods, and 
erected thereon a building for school purposes. According to date, this 
was the first school-house built b}' the white people of Charlestown ; and 
it was named Washington, in honor of the first President of the United 
States. This district is situated in the north-eastern part of the town. 

In 1871, Jason P. Greene, George W. Cross, Amos P. Greene, and 
Henry S. Greene sold the property to the district ; and in the same year, 
the house was thoroughly repaired, and supplied with modern desks and 
seats. 

Shumuncanuc, — Here in the north-western part of the town, the surface 
is ver}' hilly, and the people named the district after the most important 
hill. The citizens of this section met pursuant to notice on the premises 
of Abram Allen, Esq., and selected a pleasant location for a school. Mr. 
Allen gave, then and there, the land on which the building was to be 
erected ; and Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, wife of Abram, named it '* Union 
Hill," and paid one dollar for the honor of naming it. 

This building was raised on the sixteenth of September, and dedicated 
by having a meeting in it, on the thirteenth of Novembei*, 1831. The 
first structure, however, was burned down, and on November the 10th, 
1845, Arnold and Nancy Hiscox, deeded a parcel of land to the district, 
nearer the centre, whereon the present school- house stands. Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Allen, who was born June '22d, 1772, is now living and enjoying 
good health ; and possesses a remarkable memory for a person who has 
lived to see one hundred and three years. 

Quonocontang, — In this section of the State, some of the hills, streams, 
rivers and ponds, retain, at the present time, the original names given 
b}' the Indians. Quonocontaug is situated in the south-western portion 
of the towu, and this name appears first applied to a pond in the neigh- 
borhood, from which the district received it. Edward Wilcox, who was 
Lieutenant Governor from 1817 to 1821, transferred a lot of laud to the 
district, upon which a school-house was built in 1838. Although a re- 
spectable number of teachers have gone forth from other schools, 
still this school is entitled to the honor of educating an unusual number 
of good and faithful teachers. 

Coohtown. — This division joins the town of Westerly, and it is really 
a rural district. The first school otficers elected were the following : — 
l^owen Briggs, Moderator; Joseph W. Taylor, clerk ; Benjamin F. Wil- 
cox, Matthias Crandall, and Rowland Peckham, trustees ; Perry Healey, 
treasurer; and Gardner Crumb, collector. Bowen Briggs and Gilbert 
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Stanton conveyed a piece of land to the district in 1839 ; and a school 
building was erected during the year. 

Watchaug, — The people of this district erected a school-house in 
1840, but a deed of the land on which the house stands was not granted 
until August 15, 1864. Watchaug is located in the south part of the 
town, and derives its name from a large pond on the western boundary, 
so called by the Indians. There is no other district in Cliarlestown 
which has such a grand expanse of water within its limits, or bordering 
on its territor}-. 

Cross' Mills. — This district is situated in the south-eastern section of 
the town, and named after the village within its limits. The citizens 
of the neighborhood built a house for educational purposes in 1843. 
From 1845 to 1860, perhaps no school in the town excelled this one in 
literary attainments, and in reference to teachers, without doubt this 
school has produced nearly as man}' as all the other schools combined. 
The school building was repaired and re-seated in 1874. 

Pasqnesett, — The citizens of this community were in meditation a 
long time before an}' conclusion was reached; and, finall}', in 1850, 
they purchased thirty rods of land of Robert Hazard, and built a school- 
house thereon. The district, which is situated in the northern and central 
part of the town, takes its name from a small pond, lying on its eastern 
border. In 1874, the school-house was enlarged and thoroughly 
renovated, and furnished with desks and seats of the latest pattern. 
The extent of territory and the advancement of the school, considerably 
exceeds that of any other in the town. The Indian school-house, here- 
tofore mentioned, is located in the southern part of this division. 

Carolina. — In 1845, Rowland G. Hazard, Esq., erected a school-house 
in Richmond, a little north-west of the village; and, on the 1 3th 
of May, 1871, the property, consisting of a house and lot, was sold to 
the district for $700. Meanwhile, the children from the northern part 
of the district of Pasquesett, attended school here, as it was more con- 
venient so to do, and paid their proportion of the school fund of Charles- 
town in the school in Richmond. But on the 27th of January, 1872, 
district No. 8 of Charlestown, and No. 2 of Richmond, were consolidated 
and named Carolina joint district. At this period, an addition was 
made to the school-house at a cost of $2,487.63 ; making it a very com- 
modious and useful school building. Immediately after the completion 
of the house, the school was divided into a primary and a grammar 
degartment, establishing a graded school. 
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iMPROVEMEXr AND PRESENT CONDITION. 

About fort3'-eight ye&rs ago, the public school system was established 
in the State of Rhode Island. It was truly the beginning of a new era 
of educational improvements ; and the State, like a living body which 
is sensitive in every member, was touched by the noble and generous 
act, in all its sub-divisions. Indeed, literary interests were perceptibly 
awakened in the minds of the people ; and, from that period onward, 
education has been steadily advancing in the direction of both a higher 
and a broader culture. The establishment of the permanent school fund 
and public schools, gave life and vitality to the cause of education, and 
incited the people to a more united and determined effort, to give better 
means of instruction to the rising generation. A few soul-inspiring 
men, faithful servants of a worthy cause, have taken hold of this 
National work, and have carried it forward to its present condition. 
The broad foundation of our common schools is favorably fixed, and, 
with wise legislation and prudent management, improvements will be 
made as long as time and necessit}' demand them. The common school 
is the place where a child should be taught the moral as well as the 
literary lessons of public life, for morality and learning are indispen- 
sable to a nation's success. Charlestown has now resident teachers 
enough to suppl}' all her schools, and about fifty per cent, of them, 
have attended State Normal schools. The average length of schools 
for the 3'ear, is little more that eight months, shoi^ing quite a contrast 
in comparison with the school-year of one half century ago. The present 
advanced condition has been reached mainly through the activity and 
perseverance of the school committee. 

School Supervision, — The school committee which appointed the first 
town superintendent were elected in April, 1871, and organized soon 
after by electing Samuel B. Hoxie, chairman ; B. F. Greenman, clerk, 
and Dr. A. A. Saunders, superintendent. The employment of a person 
to thoroughly inspect the schools, and to direct and assist the teachers 
in their dail}' labors, was an important step in educational progress. 
School supervision is the foundation on which the whole system of popu- 
lar instruction rests. Unquestionably, what is most needed by our 
public schools, and what is most essential to their efficiency, is a con- 
stant, thorough and impartial supervision. I believe that the more 
direct and frequent this oversight is, when judiciously exerted, the more 
satisfactory will be the results. ^ 

Evening Schools. — At Carolina Mills, an evening school taught by 
Messrs. Tanner, Ilolden, and Collins, has been in successful operation 
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for 8everal weeks, but is now closed. An average of 60 pupils shows 
the general interest, and under the present administration the cause of 
education is advancing. 

Distinguished Persons, — In connection with the public schools, 
perhaps, it may be proper to mention some of the persons who have 
labored faithfully for the advancement of edacation ; and those who 
have become distinguished for their ability. Dan King was an earnest 
advocate for popular education, and his sons were educated for various 
professions. Joshua Card was a notable aid in the cause of public 
instruction. He was himself a teacher of good repute, and his youngest 
son, David Card, is now a ph3*sician at Willimantic, Connecticut. Dr. 
Joseph H. Griffin was an earnest laborer for the advancement of schools 
and the education of his children. Louis P. Griffin, his son, completed 
a course of studies in medicine, and began his practice in Chicago, 
Illinois. Samuel J. Cross was an able educator. He moved from 
Rhode Island to New York, where he became connected with a college 
during the remainder of his life. Wm. H. Perry, a teacher of large 
experience, has done much to promote the best interests of our schools. 
Kate Stanton, daughter of George A. Stanton, and a lecturer of some 
note, was formed}- a teacher in this town. 



COVENTRY. 

By E. K. Parker, 
superintfndent. 



Thk town of Warwick originally included in its territor}' the town of 
Coventr}'. Settlements had been begun, in what is now the latter town, 
before it was set off from Warwick. Simultaneous with settlement, the 
work of education began. Probably about one hundred and ten (110) 
years ago the first school-house was erected in the town of Coventry'. 
Previous to that time the schools were convened in rooms in private 
houses. As scholars then went two or three miles to school, it is to be 
presumed that the number of schools was less than at the present time. 

The modus operandi of establishing and maintaining schools at that 
period appears to have been as follows : The i>eople of a neighborhood 
signed a certain agreement, known as articles. By this act they indicated 
the number of scholars that each would send to school, and also, they 
were bound (by the act) to meet the expenses in proportion to this num- 
ber. The wages of the teacher varied from $5 to $10 i)er month and 
board. The teaclier boarded with the various families which patronized 
his school. The citizen who furnished the room in his house for the 
accommodation of the school received, as compensation, the tuition of 
one scholar. With rare exceptions the qualifications of the teachers were 
very meagre. But few books were to be obtained. Indeed the spelling- 
book was nearly the only kind of printed book known to the school- 
room in the early times. This contained, in addition to the lessons in 
spelling, lessons in reading. Usually no printed text-book on the 
science of arithmetic was used. The master had what was called his 
*' ciphering" book. This was in manuscript — a copy of some other 
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master's book. Probabl}- originally it was a copy of a printed text- 
book on the subject, with the addition of the solutions of the problems. 
The scholars copied the definitions and rules. Usually the master wrote 
the problems in the books and then the learners solved them, if able, and 
copied the solutions into their books. Fractions were omitted as being 
useless. Much stress was placed upon the Rule of Three" — especi- 
ally, what was called the Double Rule of Three." The ability to make 
a good quill pen was one of the first essentials of a master's qualifica- 
tions. For writing, the scholars used loose sheets of paper, or a number 
of sheets stitched together. Copies were written by the masters, some 
of whom have left proofs, in this form, of wonderful caligraph}'. Sixty 
years ago, the present chairman of the School Committee, Mr. Joseph 
Tillirighast, and his brothers. Pardon and George, owned in partnership 
the only cop}' of DabolKs Arithmetic inside the school-room where they 
attended, except the teacher's. The length of the school term was 
about three months in Winter, and from two to three months in Sum- 
mer. The branches pursued were reading, spelling, writing and arith- 
metic. The schools were oflen very crowded and very uncomfortably 
seated. Stoves were unknown, and as a consequence, the huge chimney 
with its broad fire-place insured the best of ventilation, thus furnishing the 
sturdy boys of the olden time an abundance of pure air. In those days, 
as a general thing, the boys onl}' were sent to school ; for the reason, as 
a venerable yeoman of the period said — " In Winter the distance is too 
great for them (the girls) to walk, and in Summer they must needs stay 
at home to help their mothers." 

More than a century ago there were built in the town at least three 
houses which were used exclusively for schools, and it may be, at irregu- 
lar periods for religious worship. One was located at the foot of the 
eastern declivity of Waterman's Hill, on the main load; another near 
what is now known as Spring Lake, probably on the present location of 
the public school-house ; an(t a third on the same main road leading from 
Washington over Harkney Hill to the Connecticut lin*», and about south- 
west from Summit station. These houses were of rude construction and 
but poorly adapted to the purposes for which they were designed. 
Still they marked an educational advance from the crowded room of the 
private residence. They also served as striking monuments to indicate 
where the greatest local educational interest prevailed. The men who were 
especially prominent in the matter of education at this period were the 
three brothers Bowen — Aaron, Israel and Ichabod, — Richard Waterman, 
Joseph Mattesou and Caleb Vaughn, Jr. 

From the revolutionary period up to 1830, the interest in edacation 
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continued steadily to advance. Two years previous, 1828, the General 
Assembly had re-established free schools throughout the State. At that 
time there were as many school-houses in the town as at this writing, 
wanting two or three. All school-houses built before 1846, were held in 
shares, and the owners were called proprietors. In regard to the 
masters, as they were called, of this period tradition has handed down 
but little. Before 1800, masters Crocker and Knox, natives of Ireland, 
taught school at Bowen's Hill and vicinity. Some of the oldest citizens 
of the town now living, who attended school soon after the present 
century began, tell of Master Lemuel Spaulding, from Plainfield, Conn., 
who taught in a number of the different school-houses for a period of 
years. His qualifications were superior to most of his fellow teachers. 
He not only taught the branches commonly pursued, but carried scholars 
through surveying and navigation. He is described as a strict discipli- 
narian of dignified deportment and usuall}' silent. Mr. James Mathew- 
son, now living, a citizen born in West Greenwicn, about this time 
taught a school in what is known as Whaley Hollow, at $5 per month. 
At a date later there came along a teacher known by the nomme deplume of 
Mr. A. B. It is a mystery to this day unexplained what the true name 
of this man was. He came like a phantom, proved himself a superior 
teacher, received no compensation, furnished his scholars with books, 
won the hearts of old and j'oung, and at the close of his school disap- 
peared as mysteriousl}' as he came. Soon after the re-establishment of 
free schools, other branches were introduced, — such as English grammar 
and geography. Among the foremost teachers to encourage these new 
studies were the Rev. James Burliugame, now living, who taught 
evening schools, for his older pupils' benefit, two or three nights in the 
week, and for which he received no extra pay ; Charles Horton and his 
brother Benjamin ; Asa Stone, son of Asa, who was for a long time 
town clerk ; all, with the exception of Burlingame, having been pupils of 
the Rev. Richard Stone, a native of Coventr}-, and who for a number of 
years taught a select and Normal School at Bridn;ewater, Mass. Thus 
the free schools continued to increase gradually in efficiency and 
interest. 

The next important date in the history of educational affairs is 1846. 
Radical reform was introduced at that time by the enactment of the 
new school law. To the credit of the town, it can be said, that but few 
of its citizens made an}' effort to obstruct the execution of this law. 
The people were generously enthusiastic in its support. The school- 
houses were mostly purchased by the school districts, thoroughly repaired 
and entirely re-seated. In some instances new houses were built, and 
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furnished ^itb a degree of usefulness and elegance before unknown in 
this part of the State. An efficient School Committee was appointed, 
which carefully examined candidates for teachers* places, and generally 
lent its aid in carrying out the various changes that the new law 
enjoined. Better wages were paid teachers, better talent took the field, 
and better schools resulted. The citizens of the town who were especi- 
ally active, indefatigable and self-denying in educational affairs, at this 
period, were Elisha Harris, Peleg Wilbur, Thomas Whipple, John J. 
Kilton, James G. Bowen, Stephen Waterman, Caleb Waterman, Isaac 
G. Bowen, Israel Wilsou, Robert N. Potter, in addition to the members 
of the first School C'ommittee under the new law, whose names were 
Samuel Arnold, Cromwell Whipple, Oliver G. Waterman, James A. 
Fenner, Caleb Nicholas. 

For the tuirt}' years succeeding 1846, the advanced ground taken at 
that date has been held, and a general forward movement has been going on. 
In addition to what is said above in regard to superior school-houses 
and equipments that had place in 1846-47, we would add that at Wash- 
ington Village and at Bowen's Hill " District School Libraries " were 
estiiblished. These two districts, with Coventry Centre, were also fur- 
nished with a complete set of school apparatus. The Spruce District 
(dow Summit) and the Town House district had nearly a complete set. 
In the winter term of 1846-47, Israel Wilson, Esq., offered as a prize, 
a complete set of Mitcheirs Outline Maps, to be competed for by three 
schools, Nos. 5, 7 and 9. The judges wei-e announced to be the School 
Committee, and their published report the decision. The school that 
received the most favorable report was to take the prize. No. 7 re- 
ceived it. 

From the scholars of the public schools, at different times, have come 
forth those in whom was instilled so great love of learning that they 
have been led to successfully pursue a full course of liberal education. 
This list comprises Hon. Henry B. Anthony, now senator in Congress, 
Rev. Harris S. Inman, Rev. A. K. Potter, Charles Matteson, now Associate 
Justice of the State Supreme Court, Samuel H. Albro, Eugene War- 
ner, all graduates of Brown Universit3',and Ezra K. Parker, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. Again out of the long list of business and profes- 
sional men, who in their boyhood attended our public schools and who 
have been particularly successful in their own chosen walks of life, we 
deem it neither inappropriate nor invidious to mention Tully D. Bowen, 
Christopher Whitman, and David Hopkins, manufacturers, William 
Bowen, the lawyer, John McGregor, the surgeon, and Thomas A. Whit- 
man, the banker. 
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Haviug thus traced imperfectly and briefly the progress of education 
in our town, it will be our purpose to examine its present statuSj and to 
suggest what may seem necessary to improve it. 

Popular Interest. 

The people of Coventry appear to be fully sensible of the value of the 
public school. They seem to understand thoroughly that the bo3' or girl 
who is sent into the world unable to read and write, or who has not a 
common school training, however endowed with superior natural abilities, 
has not an equal chance in the battle of life. Most of the illiteracy in 
the town is confined to foreigners. 

School Houses. 

Many of the school-houses are in good condition, all are planned after 
good models, a few need slight internal repairs in order to render them 
more attractive. One district has no house ; maps, charts, globes, etc., 
are wanting in a few. The two libraries, before referred to, established 
in 1846, have not been replenished, and in consequence have lost nearly 
all attraction. 

Supervision. 

Three gentlemen now constitute the School Committee. All engage 
in the supervision of the schools. There are eighteen districts in the 
town ; each member has six schools assigned to him, which he visits 
twice each term, and ofteuer if opi^ortunit}- is presented! A superinten- 
dent is appointed who performs all other executive duties of the Com- 
mittee. It would be a decided improvement in the system of supervision 
to have appointed a superintendent with a salary sufiicient to enable him 
to devote most of his time to the schools, especially during the winter 
term. 

Evening Schools. 

Coventr}' raises by direct taxation S3,000, for the support of public 
schools. By a vote of the legal electors one-sixth part of this sum ia ap- 
propriated to the support of evening schools. These schools do a good 
work in our manufacturing districts. The principal difficulty in regard 
to them, appears to be that very often a class of scholars not entitled to 
be admitted to evening schools get seats. It should be one of the 
special duties of trustees to remedy this evil. 

Teachers should be able to make teaching a business. The great need 
at the present time is an increase of the public funds so that schools can 
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be continued, at least eight months in the year. To secure this result it 
is necessary either to increase directly the educational fund, or letting 
that remain the same, to reduce the number of schools. It might be 
objected to reducing the number of schools, that the distance would be 
too far for scholars to attend them. We have before remarked in this 
narrativ e that scholars went two or three miles to school before the lime 
of free schools. It is true that the school law provides for a district to 
vote to tax all its ratable property to sustain its public school, but like 
many another statute law, on account of the want of public sentiment to 
sustain it, it is inoperative. Whether or not it is better to reduce the 
number of schools, or whether or not it is not better to increase in some 
wa^' the general school fund, we will not attempt to answer, but leave 
the questions with the few remarks already made. 

We will call attention to the great advantages of having our schools 
continue eight months or more iu the year, with a fair compensation for 
teachers. Now, in most of our schools we have a male teacher in the 
Winter terms and a female in the Summer. Thus there are usually two 
teachers called upon to continue the school in a single district for a 
single year. The male teacher usually works upon a* farm or upon 
odd jobs during the Summer, waiting for a school to instruct through the 
Wiuter term of four months. He takes the greater portion of the public 
money. The district then, to make out two or three months more of 
school i engages a lady of little experience in teaching, at low wages, to 
go through with what is called the Summer term. Under such an ar- 
rangement it will be impossible to have our teachers keep up to the 
times in regard to qualifications. The}' get along by hook or by crook 
during the time they are not engaged in teaching, and consider it all a 
pecuniary gain if fortunate enough to securo a term of school to teach. 
On the other hand, teachers should not be censured too much. The 
young lady or young gentleman who is well prepared to discharge the 
responsible duties of a teacher, who has had the advantages of a thorough 
preparation for the work, should have a field in which to exercise their 
accomplishments. The situation should be so that such a teacher could 
make teaching a business and by it live, at least comfortably. Could a 
teacher be able to find employment for three-fourths of the year at a rea- 
sonable compensation, we have no doubt but that young men and 3'oung 
women of the best natural endowments would spend their lives in the 
honorable service of teaching the public schools. 
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Before the establishment of public schools, the educational facilities 
of the town would probably compare very favorably with those of other 
towns in the State. There were private schools during the winter 
months, established at convenient places, usually in dwelling houses, 
throughout the town, which all children could attend by the payment of 
from two to three dollars for the term of three months ; while often 
during the summer, especially in the more thickly settled portion, there 
would be opened what would now be called a primary school under the 
management of a lady. Miss Coggeshall became quite noted as a 
teacher in schools of this class. 

Previous to 1812, Master Franklin was familiarly known as a school- 
master of considerable reputation, but George Anderson Casey, or 
Master Casey as he was better known, took the lead for nearly fifty 
years. The remark is often made by the pupils of half a century ago, 
" When I went to school to Master Casey, he did not allow his scholars 
to do so and so, or in other words we had to toe the mark every time, 
and teachers of the present day might profit by his example as regards 
discipline and thoroughness." He taught only reading, spelling, writing 
and arithmetic. 

In the early part of the present century a school of higher grade was 
established, where j)upils could obtain a classical education, or prepare 
themselves for college. This school was known as the 
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KkNT ACADEHr. 

In 1802 a number of individuals pronninent in this community and 
State, procured a charter from the General Assembly for a school, to be 
located at East Greenwich and called Kent Academy. In the preamble 
to their articles of association they assigned as their reason for this en- 
terprise, their anxiety to promote the happiness of posterity, and to 
continue the blessings of a free and equal government ; believing that 
well conducted seminaries of learning, in which youth may acquire 
knowledge, with the advantages of places of public worship to incline 
their minds to morality and religion, are the means most likely to effect 
this design. This was a worthy motive and that was a noble faith by 
which it was supported. As the Kent Academy, the institution made an 
honorable record for itself for thirt3'-seven years, the students in at- 
tendance varying from fift}' to one hundred each year. 

In 1839 the institution passed into the hands of Rev. Daniel G. Allen, 
the present efficient Superintendent of Public Schools of North Kings- 
town. He conducted the school as proprietor and principal with consid- 
erable success for about two years, when it became the property of the 
Methodist Providence Conference, and was called the Providence Confer- 
ence Academy. In 1848 it was styled the Providence Conference Sem- 
inary, and in 1862 the name was extended to Providence Conference 
Seminary and Musical Institute. In 1873 the management of the school 
was transferred to the Boston University, and it became known as the 
Greenwich Academy, under the proprietorship of the Boston University. 

Establishment of Public Schools. 

At a town meeting holden May 27th, 1828, it was voted and resolved, 
that a committee of six be appointed in conformity to an Act of the 
General Assembly* relative to public schools. Dr. Charles Kldredge, 
Thomas Rowland, Thomas Tillinghast, Job R. Greene, Joseph P. Briggs, 
and Daniel G. Harris were elected to be known as the School Committee 
of the town of East Greenwich. 

Their first report was submitted to the freemen of the town at their 
Town Meeting, August 26th, 1828, as follows: 

Your Committee beg leave to report that they have attended to the duty as- 
signed, so far as to divide the town into live Districts : 

"Tiie Hrst to commence at the north-east corner of the town on the Warwick 
line, and continue on west to the dwelling of Daniel llowland, fVom thence south 
in a direct line to the dwelling house of Jonathan Hunt to the Warwick line; all 
that i)art of the town east of the said south Hue to compose one district, and to 
he called District No. 1. 
23 
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** District No. 2 to commence on the Warwick line above District No. 1, and 
run west on said line to the house now owned by the Widow Maplot Hice, thence 
southerly until it Intersects the middle road above the Widow Hannah Spencer*s» 
thence cast, Including all the Inhabitants on the said middle road, until it inter- 
sects the west line of District No. 1. 

** District No. 3 to commence at the south-west comer of District Xo. 2, up 
the middle road, Including all the Inhabitants on the said road, to the West 
Greenwich line ; and is to Include all that part of the town north of the middle 
road and west of District No. 2. 

"District No. 4 commences opposite the house of Joseph P. Brigg:s, mnning 
south by Card's Saw Mill across the French Town road to the Hamilton comer, 
ftrom thence due south to North Kingstown line, including all the inhabitants on 
both sides the said road. To Include all that part of the town west of the above 
mentioned line and south of District No. 3. 

** Dlstrtct No. 6 to Include all that part of the town not included in the above 
named Districts. 

** Your Committee have not attempted to locate any school-houses in the dis- 
tricts, hoping that the inhabitants would relieve them from that duty and agree 
among themselves upon a location better adapted to their conveniences than the 
Committee could. 

" The town's proportion of the fUnd appropriated by the State for the support 
of Free Schools amounts to ^181 and some cents. Your Committee think that, 
with a ftirther appropriation of one hundred dollars by the town, they would be 
able to procure a teacher In each of the five districts for four months. 
** Recorded and compared with the original by 

James Miller, TWn Clerk, 

At a town meeting May 26lh, 1829, the School Committee presented 
their second report, as follows : 

** To Uie Freemen of the Town qf East Greenwich in Town Meeting asseinhlcd: 

**Your Committee appointed to superintend public schools within said 
town, rcsi)ectftjlly report : That it has, by virtue of said appointment, after having 
divided said town into Ave districts as before reported, opened schools, which have 
been kept three months in each district. The cost of employing teachers (other ex- 
penses attendant on the schools having been paid out of the treasury) amounts 
to two hundred and nine dollars, leaving a balance In the treasury of seventy- 
two dollars, which your Committee have appropriated equally in each district 
for keeping schools during the Summer, agreeable to the original design in 
establishing public schools. 

*• Your Committee generally being satisfied that schools of this description 
promise much public useftjlness, provided there can be suitable houses obtained 
in whlcli tliey may hereafter be held, and a regular system of arrangements in 
regard to them established, take the liberty to recommend to the consideration 
of the town in its corporate capacity, the propriety of erecting, or purchasing, 
suitable buildings the present season, or as soon as conveniently may be, to be 
lield as tlie property of the town ; or otherwise, to eamestly recommend to the sev- 
eral districts to fiirnlsh themselves with such accommodations ; trusting that by 
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sucli means inucli of that jealously and individual dissatisfaction which has very 
uuhappily been exliiblted In some localities during this short experiment would 
be avoided, and a warmer interest be felt to co-operate with the State Govern- 
ment in their benevolent design to promote and facilitate the education of our 
youth, and that the location of such houses be under the direction of such com- 
mittee as the town may appoint to superintend said schools. 

All of which Is respectfully submitted, 

TuoMAS Rowland, 

In behalf of the Committee. 

East Greenwich, 6th Mo., 26th, 1829. 

It was therefore voted and resolved at this meeting, that whenever the 
citizens of the several school districts shall build a school-house or houses 
in either or all of said districts, and complete the same to the satisfaction 
of the standing committee, they shall or may draw out of the town 
treasury one hundred dollars towards the expense of each school- 
house so built. A committee of five citizens of the town was appointed 
to confer with the School Committee on the best ways and means of 
building school-houses and the probable expense of the same, and report 
at the next town meeting. 

At a town meeting in November, 1831, it was voted that the repre- 
sentatives of the town in the General Assembly be instructed to procure 
an Act of said Assembly to empower the town to build school-houses in 
the several districts, and to pay for the same by a tax on all the ratable 
property of the town. 

In Alay, 1833, the School Committee were requested to estimate the 
probable expense of building school houses in the several districts, and 
report at the next town meeting in August. 

The committee reported that, in their opinion, the sum of thirteen 
hundred dollars would be sufficient to build school houses necessary in 
the five districts, consequently it was voted to build school-houses of 
equal size in the several districts, and the School Committee were ap- 
pointed to superintend the building of said houses. The town treasurer 
was authorized to make sale of all the public and school lands belonging 
to the town, the proceeds of said sale to be used for the purpose of 
building school-houses. 

Tlie school committee report in April, 1834, that schools have been 
kept in four of the districts during the winter ; but for want of a suitable 
room for the winter season, there has been no school in district No. 2. 
They likewise report that they have contracted for four school-houses to 
be completed by October 1st ; each house to be twenty-five feet long by 
twenty feet wide with eight feet posts, for $1,060. The committee did 
not feel themselves authorized to proceed farther, the balance remaining 
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of the sum voted by the town, being insufficient to pay for another, 
whioh is to be located in district No. 1. This district will requires 
house of larger dimensions, as there are more than double the number of 
children than are in any other district. 

The town treasurer was instructed to sell the school and public lands 
belonging to the town at public auction on the third Monday of June, 
apply the proceeds to the erection of the several school-Iiouses. On 
November 19, 1834, the town voted that $150 be paid out of the town 
treasury, for the purpose of enlarging the school-house in district No. 1. 
It was also voted ''that no person should have the privilege of sending to 
the public schools who refuses to furnish his proportion of wood, and 
board of teacher, and that said proportion of wood be furnished before 
sending unless such parties be very poor, then the school committee 
may admit their children into the schools." 

The school committee reported to the town May 26th, 1835, that there 
had been school-houses built in districts Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 the past year, 
and schools of three months each kept in them during the winter. No 
public school in district No. 1, during the year for want of suitable 
accommodations.* They, however, state that there has been erected in 
said district, a school-house 30 by 40 feet, with 10 feet posts, 
with a good cellar underneath, the cost of which, over and above the 
sum appropriated by the town, has been furnished by donations from 
individuals. 

There is no record of any vote being taiien by the town regarding 
public schools or school property belonging to the town from Mhn^ 26th, 
1835, to May 30th, 1843. A school committee consisting of five mem- 
bers, one from each district, was appointed annually. 

At the town meeting. May i30th, 1843, the town treasurer was in- 
structed to pay the registry money to the public school committee, to be 
used by them according to law. April 3d, 1844, it was voted, that the 
school committee shall make the necessary repairs lor the perservation 
of the school-houses in the town under the advice of the town council, 
and shall prosecute for all destruction of the same. Also voted at this 
meeting, that the temperance society be allowed the use of the several 
school-houses for holding their meetings, whenever it did not ir\.terfere 
with the schools, or religious meetings proviousl}* appointed. The 
above act was repealed at the next town meeting, May 28th, 1844. 

The first public school tax ordered by the town was April 1st, 1846. 

Below is a statement showing the amount appropriated by the town 
for the support of public schools each year from 1846 to 1875 : 
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184fi $150 00 1857-8 $275 00 

1847 112 50 1859-66 400 00 

1848 112 50 1867 520 20 

1849 150 00 1868 , 510 20 

1850-3 115 00 1869 500 00 

1854 189 60 1870 620 05 

1855 181 60 1871-5 1,200 00 

1856 181 00 



A town meeting was called August 8th, 1846, by fourteen electors of 
the town, headeii by Dr. James H. Eldridge, — 

1st. To determine the manner in which an}' money, either raised by 
tax over and above the sum received from the State, or derived from 
registry tax, funds, grants, or other sources of revenue appropriated 
to public schools, shall be apportioned among the districts of the town. 

2d. To make such orders upon the subject of the school-houses, as 
may enable the several districts, or any one of them to repair and 
enlarge the said school-houses, either by conveying the right of the town 
to the districts, or otherwise as tiie citizens of the town may determine. 

The first vote taken on the proposition to convey the several school- 
houses to each district was almost unanimous in the negative. 

The second proposition to convey the school-house in district No. 1, to 
said district was lost. 

Third. It was voted and resolved, that the school-houses belonging 
to the town may be used for keeping public schools therein, until further 
orders of the town, and that the money ordered to be raised by the town 
by tax at the April town meeting for the support of public schools, and 
all sums of money now in the treasury received from the registry tax and 
other sources of revenue appropriated to public schools, and also all 
sums hereafter raised by the town by tax for the support of public 
schools, or which may hereafter be received by the town from the 
registry tax or other sources of revenue appropriated to public schools 
be divided eciualk among the districts for the support of public schools 
therein, and that the same be divided by the school committee. 

November 7th, 1848, it being understood in town meeting that the 
school-house in District No. 2 was very much out of repair, it was voted 
and resolved, that the school committee be instructed to make such 
repairs as are only necessary for the comfort of said school, the expense 
not to exceed from 86 to $10. 

At a town meeting holden May 28th, 1850, it was voted that the 
town treasurer be authorized and required to execute and deliver a quit- 
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claim deed of the school-bouse and lot on which it is situated in District 
No. 1, belonging to the town, to said district." He was also instructed 
to execute and deliver deeds of the other school-houses belonging to the 
town to the several districts in which they are situated, whenever said 
districts shall organize as school districts and become bodies corporate 
in accordance with law. 

Maxwell School Fund. 

A notice was given to the electors of the town to meet at the school- 
house in the village of East Greenwich, on Wednesda3' the 31st of 
October, 1849, at 2 o'clock P. M., " To hold a town meeting for the 
purpose of transacting an}' business that might be necessarj^ in order to 
get the legacy bequeathed to the town by Mary Maxwell, late of Phila- 
delphia, deceased, widow of Robert Max\\ell. Said bequest will amount 
to about twenty-four hundred dollars, and is to be invested in bank or 
other stocks, the interest to be applied to the support of public schools." 
It was voted and resolved that the principal of said bequest shall always 
be kept unbroken and entire, according to the intentions of said Mary 
Maxwell, the donor thereof. That the dividends or interest arising 
therefrom, shall be drawn by the town treasurer and be applied b^- the 
school committee to the suppoit of public schools, to which the children 
of all the inhabitants, and particularly of the poor, shall be admittedf 
and instructed in such manner as to make such admission and instruc- 
tion as nearly equal as possible for all the children of the town. 

In Januar}', 1854, Dr. James H. Eldredge was appointed trustee of 
the above named fund with orders to sell the stock in the Rhode Island 
Central Bank and invest in some other manner. 

His first report was subnjitted to the town May 30th, 1854, viz. : 

Agreeable to 4he orders of the town, the trustee of the Maxwell School Fund 
presents tlie following report : 

On the Uth day of February, 1854, one hundred and sixty shares in the Rhode 
Island Central Bank, belonging to this ftiud, were sold at public auction at 615 
per share, and transferred on the 17th to Christopher Hawkins; on the 21st of 
the same month the dividends, amounting to .$312, were by order of the school 
committee transferred to the trustee to be invested with the principal. Whole 
amount of principal and interest $2,712. On the 22d February, 1854 twenty- 
five shares in the Arcade Bank, Providence, were bought for $55 per share, with 
interest from the last dividend amounting to $1,360. Also same day, twenty- 
five shares in the Bank of North America at $53.50 per share, with Interest ft'om 
the last dividend amounting to $1,347; Total $2,707; leaving in the hands of 
the trustee five dollars. Tlie dividends are payable in July and January. 
Kespectfully submitted, 

J. H. Eldredge, Trustee. 
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Dr. Eldredge was the sole trustee of this fund until June 6th, 1874, 
when he presented his final report to the town and requested permission 
to transfer the account to the town treasurer, which was granted. The 
principal has been kept unbroken ; amount $2,712. The yearly income, 
amounting in all to $3,150.58 from July, 1854 to January, 1875, has 
been appropriated b}' th^ school committee yearly to the several districts 
according to the average daily attendance. 

School Supervision. 

Previous to 1857, the supervision of the schools in the town devolved 
upon the school committee, it being customary for each member to have 
charge of the school in the district in which he resided ; he was also 
trustee of the district, employed the teacher, etc., in those districts which 
were not organized. In the above year Jeremiah Slocum was appointed 
by the town to visit the public schools and to receive one dollar for each 
visit, not to exceed two visits to each school during the year. After 
1857, until 1872, the school committee usually appointed some person to 
visit the schools in the town and report to them. June 1st, 1872, the 
town elected a superintendent of public schools and voted his salary for 
the first time, and has continued to do so 3*early up to the present time. 

The last vote of the town in regard to dividing the money was in 
June, 1859, which was as follows : *' Voted and resolved that the money 
appropriated from the town treasury, and that from re«.»istry tax, be 
divided equally among the scholars, according to the daily average 
attendance." 

District Organization and Progress. 

The first district meeting ordered by the school committee in District 
No. 1, under the new law passed in 1845, was holden at the school-house, 
May 30th, 1H46. A moderator, clerk, treasurer, collector and three 
trustees were elected for the year. The trustees were instructed to ascer" 
tain forthwith what school-house and what repairs are necessary on the 
present school-house ; what land can be purchased for a location and 
what tax will be necessary, and report at the next meeting." At the 
next meeting, June 8th, 1846, it was voted that each pupil be required 
to pay the sum of one dollai for every three months' schooling, with the 
proviso that no child should be excluded whose parents or guai*dians 
were unable t(» pay. The trustees were authorized at this meeting to 
raise the school-house one story, and make such repairs in and around 
it, as they might deem advisable. But the school committee did not 
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approve of the alterations and improvements, consequently* the pro|X)sed 
repairs were never made. 

In 1848, the school-house having become too small to accommodate 
all the pupils, the trustees were instructed to hire another room and 
have two public schools. From this time the number of pupils increased, 
and another school was opened in a short time, but the district couM not 
for a long time agree upon a location, or what size and kind of a school- 
house was neeiied. Committee after committee was appointed lo select 
location, plans for building, etc., etc. ; their report received and the 
committee discharged. 

At a school meeting. May 24th, 1858, a committee was appointed and 
they were instructed to purchase the building known as the Old Acad- 
emy, to have it moved to a suitable location and to put it in good repair. 
The committee immediateU' proceeded to act in accordance with their 
instructions, had the building completed in a short time, and schools 
were opened in the building in November. The school-house lias been 
enlarged and repaired since. During the past term every room was full, 
and if the scholars continue to increase there will soon be need of another 
room. 

Dintrict No, 2. Organized August llth, 1855. The school-house be- 
longing to the town was burned a short time before the district was 
organized, consequently the first business of the district was to. furnish 
themselves with a suitable building for school purposes. 

August 20th, 1«55, the Trustees were appointed a committee to build 
a school-house on or near the lot where the old town school-house stood, 
and the treasurer of the district was instructed to hire such sums of 
money as might be necessary to pay for building the same. The school- 
house was completed near the close of the year at a cost of four hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, above the underpinning. 

There being some objections to the location, in 1857 the house was 
moved to the opposite side of the road. Rev. William P. Place donated 
to the district a lot lOt) X 50 feet, with the privilege of using the 
whole field of several acres for a play-ground, since which time the build- 
ings have been kept in repair by tax assessed upon the property of the 
district, and schools have usually been in session eight months in each 
3'ear. 

District No. 3. Organized in 1854. Schools have been kept eight 
months in every year, with few exceptions. The school-house was never 
thoroughly repaired until 1875, when over five hundred dollars was ex- 
pended upon it and the out-buildings. 

District No. 4. Organized November 13th, 1854. The school-house 
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was burned in January, 1865. A building committee was appointed 
February 18th. 1865, and a new school-house was completed in April, at 
a cost of about one thousand dollars, located thirteen rods east of the 
old school-house. This district has had at least eight months* school 
every year. The school-house in this district is now needing paint upon 
the outside, but aside from that, is in better condition than any other in 
town, except in No. 1. 

District No, b. Organized March 11th, 1854. April 14th, 1855, a 
deed was received of the school-house from the town. In 1861 a lot 
was purchased containing one quarter of an acre, near where the school- 
house stood, (it then being within the limits of the highway,) and the 
school-house was removed there. An addition of several feet was put on 
the front ; the outside was thoroughly repaired, and a high board fence 
was built on three sides of the lot ; all of which make it the most pleas- 
ing, from the outside, of any school -house in town. The iosidc has never 
been thoroughly repaired, but it is in great need of it. Eight months 
is the usual time scliools are in session, four months in the Winter and 
four in the Summer season. 



EAST PROVIDENCE. 

By Rev. R. II. Paine. 
Superintendent. 



The town of East Providence is of so recent birth that her educational 
history can but be short. On the lirst of January, 1862, she was re- 
ceived into Rhode Island, being that portion of the town of Seekonk, in 
Massachusetts, which was at that time set off from Massachusetts, and 
annexed to Rhode Island. The earlier educational movements belong to 
the histor}' of the town of Seekonk, which at one time contained a semi- 
nary of great reputation, situated within the limits of this present town. 
Upon the organization of East Providence, a generous policy was adopted 
in regard to public schools, and the town replaced the oldest school build- 
ings with new and better arranged ones within the first four or five ye&rs 
of her histor}'. All the districts were provided with new school-houses, 
except District No. 1, where the building was twice enlarged, increasing 
four-fold its capacity. 

There are eight districts. In 1872, the town built a Union Grammar 
school-house for Districts Nos. 2 and 8, in which a fiourishing school has 
been held up to the present time. In 1875, the school population in Dis- 
trict No. 1 had so increased that the building, capableof holding two hun- 
dred scholars, was inadequate for the accommodation of the numbers wish- 
ing to attend school, caused by the rapid increase of that portion of the 
town, (Watchemoket,) and a new grammar school-house was ordered, at a 
cost of $12,500. This was built of wood, and is capable of seating two 
hundred and fifty pupils. 

The old building now intended for primary scholars, is full. About 
one hundred and forty attend at the new grammar school-house. 

Several of the districts are inhabited mainly by a farming population, 
and are sparsely settled. The schools are liable to great fluctuation in 
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numbers from 3 ear to year, as at one time there is but a small school 
population, nnd again, in the same districts, in a few years, a large num- 
ber of scholars. It is the endeavor to have equally good school- in each 
of the districts, and therefore the cost of education is sometimes more 
2)er capita in one district than In another, but this, evidently, in a short 
C3'cle of years, will equalize itself, and all the youth, at all times, have 
virtually the same advantages. 

At the preseot time District No. 1 has about three hundred and fifty 
pupils ; No. 2, fifty ; No. 3, seventy ; No. 4, twenty-five ; No. 5, twenty ; 
No. 6, seventy ; No. 7, fifteen ; No. 8, twenty ; Union grammar school, 
fifty. 

PZvening schools have been held during the past autumn and winter in 
the village of Watchemoket and at School-house No. 2. These schools 
had each one term of ten weeks. That at School-house No. 2 was 
especially attractive, from the fact that the major part of the scholars 
were natives of Northern Europe, who gladly availed themselves of this 
opportunity to acquire the language and modes of expression of our 
country. 

This makes the third year that evening schools have been supported 
by the town and State appropriations. 

In looking back over the fourteen years of our town's existence, we 
may see that advance has been made. A strong stand in favor of edu- 
cation taken at the fir&t has resulted in a thoroughly good system of 
schools throughout the town. 

But this has not been done .without a large expenditure of money. 
At first the town supplemented the district taxation for the support of 
the schools, but since 1873 the town has undertaken, without any special 
district appropriation, the expenses both of school buildings and that of 
maintaining the schools, meaning to furnish enough for a school year of 
forty weeks. 

The appropriations, iDcluding that for evening schools, for the year 



endiujj: April 30, 1876, are , $8,100 00 

To wliicli is added our proportion of the State's money 1,443 00 

And registry taxes of 140 00 



In all 89,683 00 



There are about seven hundred children attending school, making the 
cost not far from $13 per scholar. 



GLOCESTER. 



By Rev. Mowuy Phillips, 
supeiustendent. 



The object of this sketch is to give a brief statement of the origin 
and growth of our public schools ; and also the condition of the town 
with respect to educational matters, prior to their establishment. This 
seems especially fitting on this Centennial year of our national life. 
When the garnered treasures of an hundred 3*ears are before us we 
should not overlook or underestimate the factors which have produced a 
prosperity which is unparalleled in the history of nntions. 

Among these, and in the front rank, may be assigned the cause of 
popular education. This has been, and must continue to be, tlie glory 
and strength of the nation. Without this no such prosperity wonld 
have been possible. Our natural resources, great as they confessedly 
are, would have found no such development as the past has witnessed 
without that general intelligence which popular education has tended to 
produce. It is mind that lifts the nation, and manhood that constitutes 
its glory. Our richest mines are not those entered by trie " Golden 
Gate," but those entered by the door of the unpretending school-house. 
These are mines of thought where the precious ore is brought out, 
separated from the dross and coined into qualities which require no 
governmental endorsement to give them value throughout the civilized 
world. 

More than half the century, however, passed before free schools were 
established in this town. Prior to 1828, the only schools were private 
ones, depending for their support oii the tuition fees collected from their 
pupils. These private schools were few in number and generally- small 
in attendance. There being no school-houses, they were kept in private 
houses and as these were generally no larger than the families needed, 
the schools were often crowded into garrets or backrooms, some of 
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which were so low that the larger scholars could not stand erect, and so 
dark that on cloudy days, they would take turns in sitting at the only 
casement that admitted the light. That such schools, kept in such 
uninviting places, and taught by persons who weie required to pass no 
examination, aud whose work was under no otficial supervision, could be 
sustained, is proof of a strong desire for education on the part of the 
people. In the villages, however, these schools were of a higher grade. 
The increased patronage called for a higher order of talent on the part 
of teachers, and ampler and better accommodations for the pupils. 
Aside from a few who had tastes and ineans to send their children 
abroad for a higher culture, a larae proportion of the people enjoyed no 
other educational advantages than those afforded by these private 
schools, and imperfect as these were, they were closed against all who 
were unable, or unwilling to pay the required fees. 

Free Schools. 

In August, 1828, the town voted to raise by tax a sum equal to that 
furnislie«l by the State according to the provisions of a law passed by 
the Geueral Assembl}* for the establishment of free schools in the 
several towns of the State. The amount raised was small, but it inaugu- 
rated a new era, and was an advance step which has never been recalled. 

Measures were speedily taken to divide the town into districts, build 
school-houses and open schools in each neighborhood. From this time, 
the poorest child, for a brief term in each year, had the priviledge of 
attending school. For nearly a score of years, the amount raised for 
free schools was very small. The amounts expended for the three 
decades ending with the present year, are as follows : 

From 1S4(; to 185(5 812,004 15 

From \sr,{\ to 18(;r» 1G,253 05 

From lSt;G to ISTO 32,727 83 

These figures do not inclu<le the amounts raised by rate-bills and 
private contributions to lengthen the schools, nor the amounts raised to 
build, furnish and repair school-houses. 

As the school population has not materially changed, the increased 
expenditures is a fair index to the improvement made in the public 
schools in the town. 

Larger pay has secured better teachers, and these, working during 
longer terms and with better appliances in the school-room, such as 
wall-mni)s, blorkboards, artificial globed, etc., have produced correspond- 
ing improvement in the scholarship of the pupils. 
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The average age of the scholars is less than in former 3*ears. A 
larger proportion of the older and more advanced are sent away to 
higher institutions in other towns. 

Supervision. 

Formerly the supervision of the schools was in the hands of the 
committee and was generally divided among its members. But sioce 
the enactment of the law requiring the appointment of a superintendent 
the care of the schools has been committed to that officer This gives 
unity to the work and secures better results. 



JAMESTOWN. 

By W. H. Gardner, 
su pe rintendent. 



Thr first school-honse whose dale can be remembered, was erected in 
December, 1802. Some of the oldest inhabitants can remember the 
ruins of one, that must have been built from twenty to filly years 
earlier, made of stone. 

I learn from the oldest inhabitant, that eighty years ago, the schools 
were kept in private houses, supported by different families, and only 
kept in winter. 

Fifty years ago, there were three school -houses on the island ; at 
present there are but two, which were built about twenty j-ears ago. 
They are in good repair, arranged with seats fronting the teacher's desk, 
two scliolars at one desk. Blackboards are provided, but no globes or 
charts. 

The schools at present are smaller than they were, owing to there being 
no foreign population on the island, and the families being smaller than 
in olden times. Our schools now average about fourteen, registering 
from twenty to twenty-three. Twenty years ago, the average was twenty, 
and we registered twenty-eight or thirty ; further back, still more. The 
cost of tuition for scholars, fifty years ago was $2.00, at present it is 
88.00. 

The first record of any money appropriated hy the town, or received 
from the State, was in 1846. Probably there was some previous to this 
dat«, but no record of it can be found. 

In the aforesaid year, the appropriations from the State were $66.83 ; 
from the town, $24.57. In 1875, received from State, $218.60, 
from Town, $400.00. Registry taxes, $27.00, besides a small surplus 
of dog taxes. 

We have one district library, established in 1850. At first it was 
located part of the time in one district and part in the other. For the 
last few years, it has been used but very little. Having received the 
grant of $50 this j'ear from the State^ that sum has been expended for 
new books, and it is now in a flourishing condition. 



HOPKINTON. 

By Rev. S. S. Griswold, 
Superintendent. 



. The cause of education received the earl}- support of the first settlers 
of Hopkinton, and it may be appropriate to consider briefly* the develop- 
ment of this cause, from its beginning up to its culmination in the pres- 
ent system of our common schools. 

Educational Facilities bkfore Establishment of Public Schools. 

The facilities for education before the establishment of public schools 
were few. At first, private schools were kept in unoccupied rooms of 
dwelling-houses, accommodated, with rude fixtures, not the most conven- 
ient. Within the bare walls of these told, but well ventilated school- 
rooms, were gathered the children, the youth, and the full grown j'ouug 
men and women, with their Testaments, Dil worth's Spelling Book and 
Arithmetic, Murray's Third Part, slate and pencil, and two sheets of fools- 
cap, goose quill and ink blotter. 

In the midst of these groups of rustic scholars stood the schoolmaster, 
ferule in hand, read}* to rule their writing paper, or spat the hand of the 
disobedient. 

The three sciences, commencing with an '* R," readin', 'ritin', and 
'rethmetic." constituted their curriculum of study. Yet, with all these 
disadvantages, many obtained a good practical education. 

To read the Testament, to write a large, fair hand, to cast " intrust," 
and to cipher as fur as the Rule of Three " in DaboH's Arithmetic, was 
the ultima thule of scholarship in thos3 days. 

Such were the facilities, and such was the result, prior to the appro- 
priation by the State for the benefit of public schools. And yet, many 
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still believe that under tliat sj'stem of disadvantage, more practical bene- 
fit was gained, than under the present. Most children went to school 
then lo learn, and as they had to pay their tuition, that became a strong 
incentive to improve their time to the best advantage. 

And must it not be confessed, that when the facilities of those days 
are compared with those of the present, the verdict will be more favora- 
ble to the former than to the latter? Then the cost of schooling enhanced 
its value and forbade the idling of time, while now the very opposite 
seems to prevail. Then onlj' the substantial of education were taught, 
while now the substantial often give place to the mere ornamental. 
Then the stern ruggedness of New England, that required indomitable 
toil and untiring perseverence, was well calculated to grow men and 
women, even from such a soil, while the easy circumstances of to-day 
tend to efi'eminac}' and indolence. Such were the educational opportu- 
nities for obtaining knowledge prior to the establishment of the public 
schools. 

Establishment op the Public Schools. 

Public schools were first established in this town in the 3'ear 1828. 
Previous to this time most of the schools were held in private houses, 
and all were sustained by private contributions. As an evidence of the 
interest the inhabitants had in the cause of education, five school-houses 
had been built prior to the appropriation of money by the State for school 
purposes. Up to this time the town had not been divided into districts. 

The following is taken from the records of the School Committee, by 
which it will be seen that the first school committee was probably ap- 
pointed at the town meeting in June, 1828. Said Committee held their 
first meeting July 7th, 1828. 

"At a meeting of the School Committee holden within and for the town of 
Ilopkiuton, on the 7th day of July, in the year 1828. 

** Members present, (viz.), Elder Matthew Stillman, James Wells, Edward 
Barber, Isaac Collins, Jesse Brown, Nathan Lilllbrldge, Peleg Maxson, Jonathan 
N. Hazard, Daniel L. Langworthy, George H. Perry, and Christopher C. Lewis. 
(Engaged.) 

** Voted J That Elder Matthew Stillman be and he is hereby appointed President 
of the Committee for the year ensuing. 

Voted, That Christopher C. Lewis be Secretary of the Committee for the year 
ensuing. 

Voted, That this Committee proceed to divide the town into suitable school 
districts, without reference to the school-houses which are now built. 

Voted, That this meeting be and the same is hereby adjourned to the third 
Monday in September next at this place, (Joseph Splccr's Inn,) at 10 o'clock, a. m. 
^ Witness, Chris*r C. Lewis, Secretary." 
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At the adjourned meeting September 15th, 1828, the Committee pro- 
ceeded to divide tho town into eleven districts, which number was subse- 
quently increased to thirteen. 

From the record of a still further adjourned meeting, we find that 
Elder Amos R. Wells, Christopher C. Lewis and Jesse Brown were the 
first committee appointed to examine candidates for teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, and the following named persons were the first who were 
authorized or certificated b}- said examining committee to teach in the 
public schools during the Winter of 1828-29 : 

Nathan York, Jr., teacher iu 1st School District. 

Joseph CrandaU, ** 2d ** 

David Stlllman, Jr., *' 3d ** *« 

John T. Paine, " 4th " 

Latham Hull, Jr., 6th ** " 

Amos R. Wells, " 6th ** ** 

Harriet Wire, " 7th 

George Newton, 8th " «* 

Amos W. Collins, 9th «* 

Thomas R. Holden, 10th ** " 

Christopher Brown, »* 11th ** ** 

From the further records of the School Committee we find that the first 
apportionment of money from the State for school purposes was in the 
year 1828, and tliat the amount appropriated to this town was $329.80, 
apportioned among the several districts as follows : 

Pistricts. Statement. (to wit) Proportion. 

No. 1 9 ^28 27 

No. 2. 9 28 27 

No. 3 9 28 27 

No. 4.. 9 28 27 

No. 6 9 28 27 

No. 6 11 •••• 34 56 

No. 7 9 28 27 

No. 8 9 28 27 

No. 9 11 84 65 

No. 10. 10 81 40 

No. 11 .....10 31 40 

105 $329 80 

Here, then, in 1828, was the commencement of that system of public 
schools, with an appropriation from the State of only $829.80, and 
with such incipient arrangements as were necessarily subject to great 
future changes, which has now expanded into such large proportions, 
that the State now appropriates annually more than $1,500, while 
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the town raises an equal amount for the same purpose, and the districts 
raise in addition to the above amounts from the State and town, annually 
from two to three thousand dollars. 

Justice demands that a tribute of respect be paid to those honorable 
and honored names, who composed the first School Committee, and the 
sub-committee for examining teachers. 

The memories of Elder Matthew Stillman and EMer Amos R. Wells are 
3'et fragrant with the rich perfume of the gospel ministry ; that of Chris- 
topher C. Lewis as the honored town clerk for over forty years ; that of 
Jesse Brown as a worthy citizen, magistrate and postmaster ; that of 
George H. Perrj- as a skillful physician, and worthy deacon of the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church in Hopkinton city. The other members 
of that honorable School Committee, though not as publicly known, ex- 
pressed the wise selection of the town in their appointment to that 
important oflSce ; while everj' teacher of the present day will sympa- 
thize with those pioneer schoolmasters who first passed the fiery ordeal 
of examination unscathed and unscorched. 

Growth and Improvement. 

The development of the school system toward a more perfect system 
w^as slow. Like all progress in human arrangements it has required a 
semi-centennial season to perfect the germ into blossoms and fruit. The 
distance between the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear, isoftener 
measured by centuries than by years. But though of slow growth our 
l)ublic schools have made progress in the right direction. The rough 
and rude houses with slab seats, diminutive windows, and yawning fire- 
places, have given wa}* to elegant edifices, surrounded with beautiful and 
ample play grounds, and internally, conveniently an<i tastefullj^ seated 
with chairs and desks, and walls decorated with maps, charts, and orna- 
mental pictures, and presiding over all, is the teacher rather than the 
schoolmaster. 

Present Condition. 

The present condition of our public schools is most promising. 

With some three or four exceptions the school-houses are large, com- 
modious, and well arranged inside, with modern improvements ; sur- 
rounded without by ample play grounds. 

The curriculum of study is enlarged, and the methods and manner of 
teaching greatl}' improved. Teachers of more enlarged and thorough 
education are now employed. 

The graded schools are attaining a deserved reputation for good order, 
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mild bat firm discipline, thoroughness in class recitations. Corporal 
punishment is seldom resorted to, and those schools which have entirely 
dispensed with it rank highest for good order and behavior of the pupils. 

The important position our public schools occup}*, and their relation 
to the best interests of the community are being better understood and 
appreciated. The curriculum of study is becoming more comprehensive, 
and the examination of teachers now embraces a most thorough series 
of written questions upon nearl}' all branches of an academic course ; 
while school officers are made to feel the responsibility of their duties. 

It is not too much to say that our schools are taking high rank anaong 
the public schools of the State. And, while there is a spirit of conserva- 
tism among us, that may retard for a while, yet the public sentiment of 
a large majority is toward the highest possible attainment, the nearest 
approximation toward the perfect. 

Supervision. 

Schools, like every other organization, need to be supervised ; and few 
more responsible duties are devolved upon a town, than in select- 
ing its school supervisors. They should be men or women qualified 
either by nature or education, for that important position. 

School supervision sliould be parental rather than dictatorial. The 
entrance to the teacher's position should be carefully guarded by the 
supervisors of our schools, so that none but those who are competent be 
permitted to sit at the teacher's desk. For, let it not be forgotten, that 
every teacher will daguerreotype himself more or less upon his pupils. 
His manner, habit, demeanor aud method of teaching will be reproduced 
in the scholar. Hence a most strict examination of all candidates for 
teaching, both as respects their literary attainments, their demeanor, 
their habits of thought, their method of instruction and their system of 
discipline, should be instituted. 

So, also, each school should be most carefully yet tenderly supervised, 
and should be made to feel that it is under the ever watchful eye of the 
Superintendent. Hence the wisdom of that statute that makes it imper- 
ative Dpon School Committees to make rules and regulations for the 
attendance and classification of the pupils, for the introduction and use 
of text-books and works of reference, and for the instruction, govern- 
ment and discipline of the public schools, and to prescribe the studies 
to be pursued therein, under the direction of the School Commissioner. 

But a sdll farther supervision by the State seems to be necessary, in 
order that our public sclools may secure still greater advantages to the 
children of the State ; that is, such a supervision as will require a 
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regular attendance for a certain length of time of all children within 
certain ages upon the instruction of our public schools. 

Thus under the fostering care of the State, and the wise supervision of 
the town through its school officers may our public schools realize their 
fullest ideal of an Alma Mater to our children. 

School Libra riks, Apparatus and Other Instrumentalties. 

There are two libraries in this town. The Manton Union Library of 
nearly 1000 volumes at Hope Valle}', seems not to be appreciated as 
fully as it might be, owing probably to its lack of the works of modern 
authors. 

The Ashaway Library and Reading Room Association, located at 
Ashaway, Hopkinton, was organized by the adoption of a constitution, 
November 5, 1871, for the purpose of furnishing to the inhabitants of 
Ashaway and vicinity the advantages of such a library. The Associa- 
tion furnishes a reading-room with the current periodicals free to all. 

The library contains between 600 and 700 volumes of the latest 
standard works. The association also provide for an annual course of 
lectures. Doubtless one reason why libraries are not more patronized 
at the present day, may be in part accounted for by the universal flood* 
ing of the community with newspaper literature ; yet every community 
sb'iuld have a library well furnished with the most improved standard 
works, both ancient and modern. 

Academies. 

In 1858 the enterprising citizens of Potter Hill and Ashaway erected 
the fli-st academical building in the town ; in which a school was 
opened December 1st, under the supervision of the Rev. J. W. Morton 
as Principal, and Mrs. L. E. Coon, as Preceptress, with other teachers 
as the school might require. 

In 1862, Prof. Morton resigned his position, and was succeeded 
by Prof. H. C. Coon. 

In 1864, Prof. Coon and his accomplished wife resigned their positions, 
and were succeeded by Prof. A. A. Palmiter, who in 1866 resigned, and 
was succeeded by Prof. Amos C. Lewis, who in 1869, on account of ill 
health, tendered his resignation. 

Thus closed the school work of Hopkington Academy, after a struggle 
of ten years against Gnancial embarrassments, and some want of experi- 
ence in managing such institutions. 

With no endowment funds, and no aid from the public treasury, it had 
to succumb to an inevitable fate. Yet the school has done a noble work 
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and man}' of its students have taken higher and better stations in life, 
and become more useful for its having been. Among the names of those 
who have become somewhat noted, and who perhaps are equallj' deserv- 
ing of as honorable mention, is that of Julia Crouch, author and pub- 
lic lecturer. 

But the days of academies are ended and graded schools have been 
born. 

In 1873 Districts Nos. 2 and 4 of Hopkinton and 8 of Westerly, 
resolved themselves into a Joint School District, for the purpose of 
establishing a graded school, and the stockholders of Hopkinton Acad- 
emy generously donated their interest in it, to said joint district for the 
above purpose. And in the fall of 1873 was opened a graded school 
in this Joint District, under the instruction of Prof. S. S. Scammel as 
Principal, and Miss Sarah E. Chester, in the Grammar Department, and 
Miss Emma E. Kenyon, in the Primary Department. 

This graded school at present, 1876, under the instructions of Prof. 
J. A. Esiee, his accomplished wife, and Miss Emma E. Kenyon, has at- 
tained a high reputation for good order and class recitations. Its future 
is full of promise. 

In this connection it is proper to mention the graded school at Hope 
Valley. This school also has attained a deservedly high rank. Under 
its present corps of teachers. Prof. E. F. Lanphear, as Principal, and 
Mrs. Joanna Dockrey, in the Intermediate, and Miss Hattie E. Frisbee, 
in the Primary Department, this school is taking a high position. Its 
future also is full of promise. 

At Rockville there is a school of two grades. The Higher Depart, 
ment is under the instruction of Miss Sarah A. Hoxie, and the Prima- 
ry, under the care of Miss Lillian Gray. 

This school has only been graded for the last term, and therefore has 
not had the opportunity of time as yet, which the other graded schools 
have had. It however affords sufficient evidence of the utility of the 
arrangements. 

The other schools, though of onl}^ one grade, give proof that the 
cause of education in our public schools, is making progress in the 
right direction. 

In conclusion, the cause of Education, and especially as it stands 
connected with our public schools, is advaucing. Aud the citizens of 
Hopkinton may congratulate themselves that their Common Schools 
will rauk not inferior to others of this State, at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 
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By Wm. a. Phillips, 
Superintendent. 



Claiming no merit as a historian, I simplj* give such facts, as it is 
possible to glean from records as found in this office, with such com- 
ments as the occasion may demand, to show that public education within 
our borders has improved during the last half century, and to illustrate 
the fact that public sentiment in regard to schools has advanced in the 
same proportion that science has, in the same time. 

To begin, it will be hardly fair to compare our present status, as a 
town, with what it was fifty 3'ears ago, from the fact that so many addi- 
tional advantages are now offered by academy and high school (not to 
say college) that manj' of oui* advanced scholars avail themselves of 
these privileges at an early age, and keep up a continual drain upon our 
public schools, thereby lessening our numbers and average; 3'et we 
think the comparison, notwithstanding this drawback, will be in our 
lavor. 

TIjc first meeting of any school committee, of which any record can 
be found, was on the second day of June, 1828 ; and was holden at the 
inn of Resolved Waterman, at which twelve membi^rs were present, and 
of that twelve, but one remains alive to day. The Hon. James F. 
Simmons was elected chairman, and Lyndon Knight, secretary. 

At this time, it seems no district, or schools supported by the town, 
existed according to the record, or if such did exist, they were cared for 
ill such a way as to require no committee of the town especially for that 
purpose. 

On the second Saturday in August, the first attempt to divide the 
town into districts was made, and metes and bounds for ten districts 
were recorded. For some months following, alterations were made to 
accommodate any and all parties who might petition the honorable 
board. 
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The first Saturday in September, 1828, the school-houses were located 
and established, and strange to sa}', with but few exceptions, they re- 
main to-day as then located — one of those particular exceptions, being 
in District No. 7, at the village of Manton. 

The first location was on a bleak hill, with an unbroken coantry apoo 
every side, and the writer hereof, has many a d^y sat shivering before 
an old-fasioned fire-place, while the wintry blast swept around, seeking 
admission at everj- corner and crevice ; but the old bouse has passed 
away, as have nran}' of the occupants ; the new house has found a new 
location, one far more humane as well as economical. 

It seems to have been the idea of our forefathers, to locate their 
institutions of learning upon land that was worthless for any purpose, 
much more so, for school puri)08es, as man}' a school-house to-day will 
testify. The first advance in public sentiment, is shown in the locations 
now selected. While formerly the black, rocky, almost precipiions hills 
received the highest mark of civilization ; to-day the most level fertile 
spot that can be produced is thought almost too poor for the houses in 
which our children are to receive their first impressions. The eye is 
first educated, and through the eye the mind. So much for the first 
step. 

At the time of forming the districts and locating the different houses, 
the question of remuneration for teachers was thoroughly canvased, and 
wages from twent}' to sevent}' cents per da}', were settled upon. We 
have no doubt that, even at that price, their labor was as fairly i-emuner- 
ated as that of the teachers to-day at the present high rates of ever}*- 
thing purchased. 

The highest appropriation made i»t this time to any one district was 
forty-two dollurs, and the lowest thirty-eight dollars, for the use of the 
schools for the year, and b}* the records I find that three members of the 
committee were appointed to visit each school. In this connection we 
find the following vote recorded in the doings of the school committee : 

" Voted and Resolved : That the several sub-committees heretofore appointed 
to engage teachers for the several districts, be, and they are hereby appointed 
the visiting committees for their respective districts, and that said commiUtes be 
requested to invite a cler(fy^nan to attend to thnt duty wiUi ihetn.^' 

Thus it was evidently intended that the moral and religious culture of 
the child should not be neglected. We also find a vote recorded repeal- 
ing the vote of the last meeting, whereby the appropriation was made, 
and that the appropriation shall now be f fly cents less in each district. 
We also find than appropriation of six dollars and seventj'-five cents 
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was " allowed the inhabitants of the northeast part of the eighth dis- 
trict, on and north of the powder mill turnpike, to be by them appro- 
priated to educating their children, at such school as the}* think proper, 
and a bill for their education to that amount, being signed b}* the commit- 
tee for said district and recorded and countersigned by the secretary, 
shall be considered as duly certified by this committee." 

The custom of appropriating a certain amount tQ that locality con- 
tinued for some years, to be expended as above stated. 

All bills for teaching were sent to the committee for payment. They 
had to be signed by the several committees, countersigned by the secre- 
tary, and recorded in the book of records, before the amount was 
allowed. 

We find no record of how much mone}' was appropriated for school 
purposes by the town or State, until March 1, 1833. Although money 
had been derived from some source, and had been most judiciously 
expended, yet the amount was left off the record, until this year when 
we find the following entry : 

Money appropriated by the Town for the year 1833 $355 00 

Money appropriated by the State for the year 1833 241 98 

Making a total appropriation of $596 98 

This we believe was the first assistance from the State for public 
schools. 

In September, 1831, two schools were established in DivStrict No. 4, 
on account of the long distance the pupils had to walk to attend the 
one which was situated at the extreme south side of the district ; a 
house being hired for the use of the second school at twenty-Jive cents 
per weekn while in actual use. Surely no fault could be found with the 
price agreed upon for rent. 

June 9, 1832, a new district was formed from parts of Districts Nos. 2, 
3 and 5, and was called No. 11. 

A school-house was located and the proper machinerj- put in motion 
for the accomraodati(m of the inhabitants of that locality. About this 
time we find the wages had been cut down, as ladies were receiving one 
dollar and twenty-five cents^ while male teachers received but two dollars 
and fifty cent^ per week ; but like the present times the price of service 
fluctuated as the demand increased or diminished. The appropriations 
for the next few years varied but little. In the year 1837, the town'n 
appropriation had increased to $350.00 and the State appropriation 
to $274.84, making quite an addition to the amount for those times, and 
especiall}' when we consider that the hard times of that year required 
80 rigid economy in all expenditures. 
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In 1838, the appropriation of the town remains the same while the 
State gives S6G6.72 ; which amount seems to have been I ept up fcr some 
years. On Februar}' 8, 1841, Districts No. 12 and No. 13; one at 
Graniteville and the other at Dr}' Brook, (now Hughesdale,) were form- 
ed, the bounds were defined aud school-houses were located. 

May 1, 1843, the first concise report is given in the records as fol- 
lows : Number of school districts, thirteen. Number of schools, four- 
teen. Number of scholars registered, 560 ; averasre attendance, 400. 
Number of teachers, 20 ; male, 14 ; female, 6. Average amount per mouth 
for instruction, nearl}- twenty dollars. TiuiC of keeping each school three 
months. 

In January, 1844, District No. 14 was established in the westerly part 
of the town, and was composed of parts of Districts No. 4 and No. 6. At 
this time the appropriation was over 81,100.00 from all sources, yet the 
increase iu the number of districts, kept the appropriation for each 
district small, and not more than three months of schooling could be 
obtained. One of the reasons is attributable to the fact, that nearly three 
hundred dollars of the appropriation had to be expended in rents, etc., 
as so few of the disstricts were in possession of a suitable house of their 
own for school inir poses. 

As yet there were no trustees to look after the wants of each district, 
but all devolved upon the committee, as a body, or on sub-committees 
appointed by them for that especial purpose. 

Under the new school act of 1846, a new order of arrangements 
began, the first step being the reduction in the number of the town com- 
mittee. Under the old order, from twt^lve to fifteen n:embers composed 
the board, aud accord ng to the records, it was hard to get a quorum 
together to do business ; as the adjournments testify. At this time 
but three were elected. 

In the year 1816, the State's appropriation was Sr)89.99 ; while the 
town api)ropriated $500.00, to which was added $174.46 from registry 
taxes, making a total of $1,264.45, making quite an increase. This 
year the first record of trustees appear, and the above appropriation was 
divided, subject to their draft and order. 

Notwithstanding the increase in appropriation some of the districts 
were anxious to secure more schooling than their proportion gave them, 
and made a direct tax upon themselves, of one dollar to each scholar, 
for each throe months of school ; the Manton District taking the first 
step in this direction, which was at once approved by the committee, 
and which gave the inhabitants of this district quite an advantage. 
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In 1851, the amount of State appropriation had increased to $825.97 
while the town's remained about the same, and during this year 
$1,435.22 were expended for school purposes. 

September 3, 1850, at a special meeting of the committee an 
application from District No. 7 (Manton) was received, and approved 
for a district tax of $1,200 for the purpose of building a new school- 
house. The approval was at once acted upon, and soon a new house 
was read}', accommodating forty-live scholars, and to-day it is an orna- 
ment and an honor to tliose whose good judgment conceived and carried 
out the idea, that a good, substantial, attractive house is necessary for 
educating the mind, and who by their acts condemned the old prejudice 
ngainst innovation upon established rules. It is not my province to 
write a homily against what is termed old fogy ideas, 3'et F know that 
there are those to-da}' who would educate their children in a house they 
would deem unfit to fatten their pigs in, because of its un worthiness, 
and general filthiness. The argument so often advanced, that what was 
good enough forty years ago is good enougli now, finds many advocates, 
and those too, who would scorn to take the slow stage, or await the 
tedious mails, when the steam car is accessible or the telegraph within 
fair distance. But, thank 4 to an intelligent public, the elevating power 
of the press, and the expanding minds of the rising generation, public 
sentiment is being educated to new ideas, and the old is fast giving way 
to the new 

In November, 1852, District No. 3 (Simmons Upper Village), voted 
to follow the lead of No. 7, and build a house suitable to their wants, 
)vhich was done, and it stands to day sufficient for all the needs of the 
district. 

In January, 1853, No. 13 expended $900 in enlarging and refitting 
the school-house of the district. 

In 1854, the total amount of school money had reached the sum of 
nearlv $2,000 showing that the liberal sentiment was on the increase, 
and that educational matters were receiving the attention of the people. 

In the year 1867, the appropriation from all sources had reached 
nearly three thousand dollars, about this time exceeding interest began 
to be manifest in the different districts and more especially in No. 1. 
This being the most thickly settled part of the town, and many 
new dwellings being continually erected, it became necessary to enlarge 
the school accommodations, and much talk was indulged in in regard to a 
new brick school-house, with graded schools. Just previous to this 
time, the village of Merino had established a school, wuich relieved that 
of No. 1 materially', yet the need was felt, and the subject was 
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thoroughly discussed. Upon the 14th day of November, 1867, after 
various attempts to improve school facilities in District No. 1, and fail- 
ing to agree upon what was needed to meet the wants of the district, or 
upon what location to decide, the people in the south part of the district, 
(or more particularly speaking, the Plain Farm) made formal application 
for a division of said district, which after due consideration was granted, 
and District No. 15 was formed, with men at the helm who were deter- 
mined to make a district with accommodations that even our neighbors 
ot the city need not be ashamed of. The work was at once commenced, 
and on the ninth day of Ma}', a lot 200 feet square had been secured, 
and plans and specifications for a four-room building were presentetl to 
the school committee for approval. This was at once secured, and work 
began upon the same. It was rapidly pushed to completion, surmounted 
with a bell, and three rooms furnished with the latest improveti 
furniture. 

District No. 13, not to be behind lier more ambitious neighbors, at 
once determined to build a new house ; so, after securing a lot, thcj* pre- 
sented plans and specifications to the committee for a house, 25 by 50 
feet of a modern pattern, which were approved October 17, 1868, ami 
the following Spring a new house, with latest improved furniture, was 
ready for the use of the scholars of the district. The appropriation 
had at this time reached nearly $4,000. 

August 21, 1869, District No. 16 was formed, consisting of the 
Merino Village and a small territor}- surrounding the same, wliich step 
became necessary from the large number of scholars in attendance at 
this school, there being an average of forty-four. Although the step 
thus taken, caused much comment, and some hard feelings, by reducing 
the territorj' of No. 1 District, 3'et when the reason was understood by 
the more enlightened portion of the inhabitants, the breach was healeii 
and the wisdom admitted. 

March 4, 1871, an attempt was made to have district lines abolished, 
which attempt proved abortive, and the old system prevails. The cause 
seems to have been the jealous fear of ceiitralization of power, so com- 
mon to the American public at large. We are no advocate for central- 
ization, yet we honestly believe that the affairs of the public schools 
can be more judiciously, economically, and faithfully administered in 
the hands of the few, than b\' man}', and there could be no maladmin- 
istration of afl'airs long continued, for the ballot box would soon end the 
matter. 

July 1, 1871 under the new law that each town must have a super- 
intendent of schools, whose duty it should be to have personal super- 
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vision, and execute the wishes of the committee during the year, a new 
order of afTiirs began. Rules and regulations were drawn up and 
established, and the superintendent was made responsible for their faith- 
ful execution. In October of this 3*ear the superintendent was ordered 
to make a thorough examination of the condition of all school-houses 
in the town, and report the same to the committee, which was accord- 
ingly done, and at once in all districts, where needed, repairs were 
begun, new furniture procured and sanitar}' measures taken for general 
improvement, not only adding to the beauty of the different houses, but 
adding comforts that had long been needed in some districts. 

In District No. 5, part}- spirit ran high, and for months the contest 
was doubtful, whether there should be a new house or not ; but at last 
tlie party opposed to improvement prevailed, the old house was con- 
demned, and to-day stands as a blotch upon the otherwise well supplied 
districts. Suicidal ideas threw the stones under the wheels of progress, 
and paralyzed the attempt at improvement. 

In the Spring of 1872, the Commissioner held the first Teachers' 
Institute ever h«»ld in the town, which proved successful, stimulating the 
friends of education to renewed exertion, a large hall was tilled, and 
about 700 people attended the evening session, and by act, word and deed, 
approved the doings of the Institute. This seemed to open a new source 
of information, and parents began to inquire what they could do to 
make up for past neglects. But one answer was vouchsafed to them, and 
that was, visit each school as often as time and home duties would per- 
mit, and by their presence encourage both teacher and scholar. I am 
happy to state, since the advent of institutes in our town, a more 
decided improvement has l>een manifest. 

On June 21, 1873, Districts Nos. 6 and 14 were consolidated, and 
were to he known as District No. 6, for the reason that both districts 
were exceeding small, and the cost to maintain two separate schools, 
was so much greater than their just proportion as to cause much feeling 
in other localities. This year the total amount of school money from 
all sources amounted to the snug sum of $9,118.85, while the direct 
taxation by a few of the districts .would swell the amount to over ten 
thousand dollars ; this includes that appropriated for use of evening 
schools, four of which it had been deciiied to establish ; which was 
accordinglj' done with the very best of success, over three hundred 
scholars being registered. 

During the Summer of 1873, the school-house in District No. 1 was 
raised and a story put underneath, making a four-room building. It 
was intended for graded schools, but for some cause, after an expend!- 
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ture of about two thousand dollars, the house was not filled wit! 
furniture, nor occupied, except the old rooms as they were before tlw 
alteration. 

In the Spring of 1875, it was found to be necessary to alter, and men 
definitely describe, the boundaries of the several districts. On the 4tl: 
day of August that duty began, and after six days' laborious work, il 
was acconoplishpd, and the new lines were recorded, leaving us at th€ 
present time with definite bounds and positive lines for the separation oi 
the districts ; and thus, at this our Centennial year, the town stands well in 
school matters. We do not claim that no improvement can be made, 
but admit much ought Lo be done. Yet we do feel proud, that so 
many steps have been taken to advance the interests of our children. 

Notwithstanding so much has been freely given to that cause, and, 
with one exception, comfortable houses with a goodly share of comforts 
with them, there is still an onward tendency, and our most earnest wish 
is a fruition of our hopes. 



MIDDLETOWN. 

By John Gould, 
Superintendent. 



As a preface to the school history of this town I quote from a recent- 
ly published Early School History of Newport : " 

** As is well known, the first comers divided the Island into two townships, 
the northerly part called Portsmouth and the southerly part Newport. The in- 
habitants of Newport who lived in the northward and eastward part of the town # 
were called the wood's company, the wood's people, &c." 

From the Proprietors* records I find that 

** At a meeting of ye underwritten commity chosen by ye propries to propose 
a method dividing of ye Commons and being meet this 11th February, 1702, pro- 
pose as followeth — We propose that School Land be laid out in the Common 
calle<l Lintal's plaine, six acres for the benefit of the propries in that part of the f 
township and that six acres more be laid out for the like use in ye Common be- 
yond Daniel Gould's land for the benefit of propries in that part of the Town, and 
if each parscll be not put to the use abovesaid then ye income to goo to ye main- 
taluance of ye poore till put to that use." 

These grants were respectively in the above mentioned northward and 
eastward sections of tlic township of Newport, and were within a few 
succeeding years at a survey of the Common laid out in accordance with 
the Proprietors' :iCt. The first record of building of school-houses in 
this section is found in the record of the Quarter Meeting, April 24th, 
1723, — Ordered that twenty pounds apiece be paid out of the Town 
treasury for the building the school-house in the woods in accordance 
with the plea of petitioners, freemen." The records being in an imper- 
fect state this is thought to refer to the building of two houses, as — 
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**At a Quarter Meeting April 2Cth, 1732, Ordered, that the two School-mastc 
in the woods part of tlie town, have ten pounds apiece out of the Treasuiy 1 
their good service to that part of the town for the time past." 

In June, 1743, the northerly and easterly part of Newport was incc 
poratcd by the General As8embly by the name of Midilletowo. 

In the record of the first town meeting of the town of Middletowi 
March 7th, 1743, (O. S.) a motion was made for repairing the schoc 
houses. 

April 18th, 1744, **Voted, that the Eastmoss School IIou.hc beRepairc 
80 much as there is a present necessity, and paid out of the Town Treasury. 

August 27th, 1745,'*Vot«d, that a Committee of three be and are hereb 
appointed to hire or agree with a good School-Master to keep school in th 
Town by the 3 ear or for so many months as they shall think needful, fc 
such a Certain sum.' And to keep one halt the time in the East Schoc 
and the otiier half of the time in the West School House, and to be Jel 
to the Judgment of sd Committee when to alter from one house to th 
other. And said School master to keep school five whole daj s in eac 
week. And sd committee to have the Care of the School Lands am 
Rent them out to the best advantage, and the Income thereof to be paid t 
the School master by sd Committee in part of his wages, and sd Com 
mittee to agree with the School master, and set price what the weekl; 
schooling shall be of the Scverall sorts, and sd sohool-mastrr to keep i 
True Account of all weekl}' schooling. And if the weekly schooling an< 
the Incomes of the Land do not make up the sum agreed for. Then i 
shall be paid By the Town in the following manner. Viz. : on applicatioi 
to the Town Council, who shall give an order upon the Town Treasurer 
And sd committee be chosen annually." 

August 2Gth, 174G, the Committee report that they have repaired th< 
East School-house, which amounted to £125 13s lid, which they hav< 
drawn out of the town treasury. They likewise presented an account o 
£G, for their time and trouble, which account was accepted and paid oui 
of the treasur}'. 

May 13, 1747, the act of August 27th 1745, appointing a committee 
to hire school-masters and rent out the school lands was repealed, and 
the Town Council empowered to hire school-m astern and rent out the 
school lands as they should think most tor the town's advantage. 

August 1 2th, 1747, the act of Ma}', 1747, was repealed, and it was 
voted in town meeting that Edward Tew keep school in the East 
School House Two months, to begin the 17th of this Instant August, and 
so to continue two mouths next ensuing, for the weekly schooling, and 
to have five pounds more out of the rent of the East School Land." 
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There is no record that this man failed to fulfill the appointment made 
b}- the town, but in tlie record of August 25th of the same year, I find that 
Eltrzer Reed was to continue teaching in the east school-house until " He 
compleat. the 3 car from the time he first Entered, at the Rate of five 
pounds per year. Received of Elczer Reed fifty shillings in part of his 
year's Rent." Elezer Reed continued teaching in the east school-house 
until March 25th, 1750, at the same rate of compensation for two years, 
and an increase of one pound for the last year. Reference is made to 
another payment of rent by him, and this with other records show that 
the school-houses were built as dwelling houses and usually or often 
rented to the person teaching. 

January 2d, 1750, Voted that the Rent of the Westerly School-house 
and Land in 1750 Be allowed the School-Master for his keeping of 
school in 8«id House in the said year." 

Until the year 1754, there were variations in the managemetit of the 
schools and school lands, being sometimes superintended by separate 
committees, at others by a joint committee, and stdl at other times by 
acts of the town. 

April 17, 1754, " Voted that the Late method of managing the Two 
Schools in this Town be altered, and that for the future they be managed as 
followeth, viz. : that the Town be Divided into two Squadrons, one House in 
Each Squadron, and that Each Squadron shall have the Sole power of man- 
ajring their own school-houses and Lands by Leasing out the same, and 
Imploying School-Masters as it shall be most agreeable to them, and the 
Di\ iding Line betwene the Squadrons Shall be along the Highway from the 
South end of Moon's Lane, and so northward along the East Highway to 
Portsmouth, by James Mitchel's Shop. Passed as an act of the town." 

January 3d, 1759, it was motioned to sell the east school- house and land 
and buy a piece of land and build a house in a more convenient place. 
This motion was voted out at the next town meeting. 

April 15, 1764, Voted that Joseph Ryder Git a Well-Crotch and 
Sweep to the well at the East School- House, and Draw the money to pay 
for the same out of the town treasury." 

January 6th, 1768, a proposition to build a new school-house. 

June 5th, 1776, the eastermost school-house was repaired to the 
amount of $48.25, which was paid out of the town treasury. For several 
3 eai s mention is made of the renting of school land and house in the east 
part of the town ; in 1786 a committee of one was appointed to rent the 
same and also to employ a School-master, if any presents a«»reeabl6 to 
the Veisenity of the house." 

August, 1786, Voted that the old stuff which is left from the Ruins of 
the School-House be sold at Publick Vanduc, and that the Clerk set up a 
25 
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Proclamation in the Town offering a reward of £30 to any person or p 
sons who will give information of the principal or accessories in Willfu 
setting fire to the East School-House." 

May 23, 1787, the committee appointed to let out the east scbc 
land report that '*they have let out sd land to Salisbury Stoddard Es4 
until the 'ioih day of March next, for six Bushels of good In<]iaD Con 
The land was rented in the same way to the same person for the ne 
ensuing year. 

April lAth, 1789, "Voted that the eastermost school land be now leto 
by the Moderator to the hiest bidder for one year, and the said lai 
not to be Ploughed nor to be impovershed by Carring of an^' ha; 
stones or any thing that belongs to the premises ; which land was Bid < 
to Salisbury Stoddard, Esq., for thirteen Bushels of Good MerchantaU 
Indian Corn, the corn to be paid ancl Delivered into the Treasur3- at ( 
before the Expiration of aforesaid Time. 

May 27th, 1789 *'Voted that the act made and passed at a Town Mee 
ing in April ye 17th, 1754, f»;r the Town's being divided into two Squa( 
rons and Each Squadron having the sole power of Leasing out the Scho< 
Land and Imploying schoole Masters, Be repealed, and the same is hereb 
repealed. And Further voted, that all Persons who send Chililren t 
school to the West house shall have the full Power of chuseing a Schoc 
Master to keep schoole in said house, and all other persons who have n 
Children to send, shall be Excluded from anv vote in chuseing said School 
Master. Voted that the rents of the School land let out to Salisbur 
Stoddard, Esq., be applied to use of sc hooling poor children. 

June 17th, 1789, the foregoing act in regard to the maDageraent o 
school lands and selection of teachers was repealed and a return mad 
to the former system of each district — as the terra squadron now be 
came — having sole management and benefit of each school land agree 
ably to act ol 1754. Later in the year this act was again repealed am 
a return made to tlie act of April, 17h9. 

Jan. 9, 1790, it was again proposed to sell the eastermost school 
house and land and buy other for school purposes. 

April 2\sX, 1790, Voted to appropriate the rents of the East Schoo 
land to the use <»f schooling of poor children for that part of the town.' 

October 10th, 1790, "Voted tliat a committee be appointed to insi)ec 
into the Rights of Town to the West Schoole House and Land if an}- the^ 
have." At the same town meeting there was sold at Public Vandue,' 
brick laying on the east school land, at the rate of ten shillings and six 
pence per thousand, conditions of pay to bo made in silver mone3' or u 
paper, fifteen for one, or in town orders at the same rate. 
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April 10th, 1792, "Voted that the rents due for the Easterraost school 
land be collected and put on Interest in order to be Imployed toward Buil- 
ding a School House." 

April 17th, 1805, "Voted that the Deputies be Instructed to call up 
the Petition at the next General Assembly, which is now before the 
House, relating to the free school, and that they use their endeavors to 
recover what was granted the Town for the purpose of said school." 

April 15th, 1807, a committee was appointed to examine the records t 
and " see how the East and West school land stands." They report 
June 3d, 1807 : " We have sarched the proprietors records and find 
that the East School Land was Granted for the Benefit of the proprietors 
in that part of the Town, and the West School Land foi the Benefit of the 
proprietors in that part of the Town but in sarching the Town Meeting 
book of records we find by the votes of the freemen of the Town in several 
Town Meetings said school lands have been managed by the Town in 
man}' ways. And it is our opinion that they Both stand on one footing 
as appears b}' said records." 

At a later period this question of the lawful management of the school 
lands was again brought before the town and the final decision of the 
Court to which appeal was made, was that in accordance with the tenor 
of the original gift by the proprietors, each grant of land was to be used 
and controlled for school purposes b}- the proprietors (»f each section in 
which said grants of land lay, and each section has since received re- 
spectively the benefits thereof. 

June 6th, 1810, Pelog i^anford and others made application to the 
town meeting, for the use and privilege of two rods square of the 
north-east corner of the Mill Lot," so called, to erect a school house. 
" Voted and granted their request." 

August 31st, 1819, on application of Alanson Peckham and others for 
liberty to erect a school-house on the common adjoining the seventh dis- 
trict of highways, the freemen after consideration, "Voted they be al- 
lowed a piece of Land in said Common of thirty feet Square for said pur- 
pose, in such a part of said common as may sute said purpose, and be 
least Injurious to said Town, which they aud their successors may hold in 
possession during the time they shall keep a School House thereon for the 
use of a school, and whenever said School-house cease to be kept as a 
School, the said Land shall revert back to said Town of Middletown, and 
they shall not claim the same by Possession." 

November 19th, 1828, a request of the school committee for a tax to 
defray the expense of the free school. "Voted to consider the same." 
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August 25th, 1829, a tax of $119 was voted to support a pc 
school in this town this 3'ear. 

August 30th, 1830, report of the public school committee recei 
and accepted by the town. Records of the annual election of pu 
school committee and of their reports being received and accepted, 
found up to 1846, when the town was divided into five districts, wt 
is the present number. 

April, 1847, ''Voted that the school committee consist of three perse 
and to receive a compensation for their time and trouble of $4. each ; 
annum ; also voted to raise a tax of 8125. for the support of the put 
schools subject to the Public School Committee." In 184d the amount 
the tax was raised to $150. In 1851 the tax assessed was onh* 8100 ; I 
the following year it was raised to $200. In 1861 the tax assessed n 
$500 ; in 1871 it was $1500. The present appropriation of the town 
$1800, which is divided equally among the five districts. Under the pn 
ent arrangementof the school system, there is annually elected bjthe toi 
a school committee of five in number, who have a general supervision 
the five schools of the town. The committee are elected for one, tw 
and three years, according to law. 

As will be seen attention was early given to the subject of educati< 
in this town, and also provision made for educating the poor childre 
thus showing that our early predecessors realized the value of an ed 
cated community. A free school was early established and the increase 
appropriation of mone}' for school purposes of late years shows the ii 
crease of interest in that which is the vital principle of all healthy growl 
or improvement in our condition as an organized body. 



NORTH KINGSTOWN. 

By D. G. Allen, 
Superintendent. 



To record the educational events of one hundred years with but little 
more to guide the pen than tradition, and the treacherous memory of 
aged persons, we find no small task. . There are but few persons living 
who can recollect much of the school-room of 1790, but when they con- 
trast the schools of the Idst decade with those of that date the stretch 
of improvement is very great. There are many persons, however, who 
have heard parents and grand-parents relate the many improvements in 
the mechanic arts, but art as well as science is indebted to the light of 
knowledge received in the school-room. 

At the commencement of the century, the all absorbing topics of the 
day were : What will the Continental Congress do? Will Washington 
and his army finally triumph ? The first question was settled in Pliila- 
delphia, July 41 h, 177G. The second at Yorktown, October 19, 1781. 

The study of arms and the practice thereof robbed the school-room 
of its devotees, and the school-master of his patronage. During the war, 
and for twenty years after, the subject of education received but little 
attention. The lower classes, comprising the sturdy yeomanry of the 
countr}', fancied that learning was ruinous to the 3*oung men of the soil ; 
the opulent and the aristocracy were the principal patrons of the few 
select schools in the more populous places. 

Educators, similar to Euclid, Plato, Aristotle aud Socrates, did not 
set forth the philosophy of letters till a later date. 

The few designed for the law, divinity or the medical art prepared for 
college or the university under some divine. Collegiate education was 
thought to be a useless appendage, save perhaps to a teacher of the 
classics in the city or large village. Lawyers, ministers, and the higher 
class of teachers were the guardians of society. 
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Rooms occupied for school purposes for the common grades we 
some vacant carpenter's shop, some spare room in an old dwelling houa 
or, if you will indulge credulit}', some unoccupied barn with a sto' 
pipe chimnc}'. 

School-rooms in those days were unique and curious to the refini 
taste. The old stone chiranc}' with a fire-place six or ei^ht feet wid 
and stone andirons, with a glowing fire made of oak or walnut woo 
the cross-legged table and the long writing desks on two or three sid 
of the room, the benches of saw milU slabs, and round legs with tl 
bark on, are true emblems of ** ye olden times." 

Fancy yourselves in that antiquated school-room before a clow 
ish pedagogue surrounded by a score or more of rude, uncouth bo; 
and girls from three to five years in their " teens," all dressed in red 
moss- colored flannel, or sheep*s-gray kersey just from the spinnii 
wheel and the loom. 

Behold the school-master clad in the old English costume, the standi 
collar, the large broad skirts and lapels, the velvet knee-breech 
buckled tight below the knees, the long gray stockings and the sho 
with broad buckles ; to crowu all, the powdered hair and braided cue ti< 
with a black ribbon down the back. 

The word is given for order, and all are seated on the benches. Tl 
morning devotions, consisting of a lesson from the New Testanien 
read by each scholar in turn that can read, being over, the usual routine < 
studies is commenced, — ciphiiring and writing in the forenoon, rending 
ciphering, writing and spelling in the afternoon. The small scholar 
in the alphabet, in reading and spelling fill up the measure of the day 
The room, the teacher and scholars were all well adapted to each other 

Reading, writing, ciphering, and spelling were the only branchei 
usually taught in the common or lower schools, and but^t wo classes wen 
ever called upon the floor to recite, the reading class and the spelling 
class. 

In arithmetic the scholar was often required to write in a manuscript 
all the sums and principal rules, except in fractions, which but few 
teachers were acijuainted with. A teacher generally had a manuscript 
of his own, and if he could not readily work out the sum for a pupil, 
he would resort to it for aid. 

It was not often that he could explain or demonstrate a problem. He 
would work it out on the slate or copy it from his manuscript ; the scholai 
would then take it to his seat ; if he could solve it, well, if not, it was 
all the same. I have seen manuscripts an inch and a half thick, large 
sheets, containing all the sums in Pike's Arithmetic and some in Daboirs. 
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The books used in the schools were Pike's and DaboU's Arithmetics, 
and Thomas Dil worth's, with a few others of British origin. In 1783, 
Noah Webster published his spelliag-book, English grammar, and a 
compilation for reading. These were the first books of the kind pub- 
lished in this country'. Their popularity soon won general patronage 
and those of British make went out of date. 

Writing-books were made of coarse, plain, English paper, covered 
with a coarser article, ruled with a flat piece of lead. Goose-quill pens 
were the only ones in use. Stone slates and pencils had not been in- 
truded upon by patent rights. 

Rules for governing schools were few, arbitrary , and often led to severity. 
One punishment inflicted opon disobedient scholars, was to cause them 
to hold up a block of wood of three or four pounds weight by the left 
hand at full arm's length for five, ten or fifteen minutes, according to the 
nature of the offence. Another was to whip the hand with a ferule or 
a leather strap. Another was to yoke two scholars together by the neck 
with a yoke made with two bows like an ox-yoke. To mnke the punish- 
ment more humiliating a boy and girl were yoked together ; sometimes 
a colored girl was yoked with a white boy or girl. Sometimes they were 
as wild and frantic as a pair of half-tamed steers. An instance was 
related to me of two scholars who were required to whip each other 
with birch whips. William Hall drew a picture of a noted corpulent 
dignitary of the trustees of Washington Academy the fifth or sixth year 
of its age, \^ith a pipe in his mouth, and passed it to Gideon Freeborn. 
The teachers keen eye fell upon its transit. Gideon was called up and 
was compelled to expose its author, whips were sent for, and each was 
to whip the other till he cried. Gideon being the younger was the first 
to shed tears, but he failed to produce them from William. The teacher 
therefore said it was his rule to whip till the tears come, and so whipped 
William till he cried. 

The quarter of twelve weeks having ended, and the teacher's bills 
being made up, they are distributed : 

Mr. Jones, Dr. to Tuitlou of son Stakely or Sally Ann (as the case 

may be) 12 weeks at 8 1-3 cents per week $1.00 

A ninepence was thought to be too much. The bill is paid in barter ; 
a bushel of corn, a few lbs. of meat, flax, wool, or a Spanish milled dol- 
lar, according to circumstances. Continental money had depreciated in 
value, or had ceased to be currency. Thus ends the first twent^'-five 
years of our school record. 
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At the close of 1779, there was but one meeting-house In our to^ 
that belonging to St. Paul's Episcopal Church in the village of Wi 
ford. • 

The several orders of Baptists worshipped in dwelling-houses 
different localities in the town. 

The Quakers, not numerous, worshipped in some rented room 
Wickford. At this date, they are nearly extinct. There are at pres 
one Episcopal Church, five Bapti^^ts and one Catholic. 

In 1800, there was not a school-house in the town, and but one liter 
institution beside Brown University in the state. At this period a n 
era dawns upon the people. Statesmen, merchants and divines cons 
the interests of the countr\', and the interests of the people. How < 
they be made wiser, more virtuous and better citizens? 

The diffusion of knowledge among the masses was the onh- ho|)€ 
the perpetuit}' of the new democratic government. 8choo1-bou 
must be built, and the common people must be educated. The subj 
had scarcelv been thouglit of, and there was a larje per cent, of 
common people that could neither read nor write. There was 
increasing demand for knowledge, for teachers, and for x^laces of e 
cation. 

With these things in view some of the first citizens of Newpc 
Providence, and North Kingstown united in the establishment of 
Academy, and Wickford was the place decided upon for its location. 

Washington Academy. 

The records of this institution, mainly, have been kept on sheets 
paper, except two small manuscripts, oue copied from the pa|>ers of \ 
first two years, and the other at the renewal of the charter in 1833. 

The subscription-paper with the names of the donors and the si 
each one pave, together with the amount realized from a lotter3*, are i 
to be found, but it appears evident that the expenses were defray 
partly by shares of 820 each and partly by a lottery. 

The custom of building meeting-houses, academies and bridges 
such means had not quite gone by in those days. Strange philosopt 
— doing evil that good might come. 

At the first regular meeting of stockholders sixty-seven shares w 
represented. At another seventy-two ; probably there were oue hund 
which would make 82,000 realized by subscription, and about as nu 
by the lottery. 

The first meeting under the Articles of Association was held Ma: 
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10, 1800, at the house of Oliver Spink in Wickford. The meeting was 
organized hy the election of Peter Phillips, chairman ; Benjamin Fowler, 
treasurer, and William G. Shaw, clerk. 

A committee was appointed to draft a charter and draw a petition to 
be presented to the General Assembly to be holden in June. At a sub- 
sequent meeting the following named persons were elected trustees : 



Loilowick Updike, 
George Thomas, 
Thomas Rumereil, 
Benjamin Reynolds, 
John Allen, 
William Ellery. 
Robert N. Auchmuty, 
Daniel Lyman, 
Samuel Klam, 
John Brown, 
Joseph Reynolds, 
Peter Phillips, 



Benjamin Fowler, 
Daniel E. Updike, 
William G. Shaw, 
Ray Greene, 
Walter Channln^, 
Christopher G. Champlln, 
Asher Robl)lns, 
John G. Clark, 
William Hunter, 
Phillip TUllnffhast, 
Robert Eldred, 
Thomas P. Ives, 
Nicholas Brown. 



The first meeting of trustees under the charter was held the 27th day 
of August, A. 1800, the time set for the annual meetings. 

Samuel Elam, was elected President. 

Peter Phillips, Vice President. 

Benjamin Fowler, ** Treasurer. 

Daniel E. Updike, ** Secretary. 

At this meeting an offer of four acres of land was presented to the 
trustees of the Institution as a suitable place for the edifice by " Mr. 
Isicholas Spink and Ann his wife, and Mr. John Franklin and Hannah, 
his wife," which was graciously accepted. A vote of thanks was passed 
and the president was requested to communicate them to the parties. 

Besides the shares actually paid in, Mr. Samuel Elam of Portsmouth, 
gave 8100 as a present, and as tradition has it, wanted the institution 
named after himself — Elam Academy. Mr. EUm was an English 
gentleman of wealth, a bachelor, and owned a valuable farm in the vicinity 
of its location, and it was thought he would have endowed it with the 
gift of that farm had his wishes been giatified, but the indomitable 
Daniel E. Updike persisted in calling it Washington Academy, and so 
the matter rested. 

Meetings were notified and adjourned often for want of a quorum, 
and much time was wasted, causing great delay in the progress of the 
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With these things in view some of the first citizens of New|x 
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represented. At another seventy-two ; probably there were one hund 
which would make 82,000 realized by subscription, and about as ini 
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10, 1800, at the house of Oliver Spink in Wickford. The meeting was 
organized the election of Peter Phillips, chairman ; Benjamin Fowler, 
treasurer, and William G. Shaw, clerk. 

A committee was appointed to draft a charter and draw a petition to 
be presented to the General Assembly to be holden in June. At a sub- 
sequent meeting the following named persons were elected trustees : 



Lodowick Updike, 
George Thomas, 
Thomas Rumereil, 
Benjamin Reynolds, 
John Allen, 
William Ellery. 
Robert N. Auchmuty, 
Daniel Lyman, 
Samuel Klam, 
John Brown, 
Joseph Reynolds, 
Peter Phillips, 



Benjamin Fowler, 
Daniel E. Updike, 
William G. Shaw, 
Ray Greene, 
Walter Channlng, 
Christopher G. Champlin, 
Asher Bobbins, 
John G. Clark, 
William Hunter, 
Phillip Tlllinghast, 
Robert Eldred, 
Thomas P. Ives, 
Nicholas Brown. 



The first meeting of trustees under the charter was held the 27th day 
of August, A. 1800, the time set for the annual meetings. 

Samuel Elam, was elected President. 

Peter Phillips, Vice President. 

Benjamin Fowler, ** Treasurer. 

Daniel E. Updike, Secretary. 

At this meeting an offer of four acres of land was presented to the 
trustees of the institution as a suitable place for the edifice by ** Mr. 
Nicholas Spink and Ann his wife, and Mr. John Franklin and Hannah, 
his wife," which was graciously accepted. A vote of thanks was passed 
and the president was requested to communicate them to the patties. 

Besides the shares actually' paid in, Mr. Samuel Elam of Portsmouth, 
gave $100 as a present, and as tradition has it, wanted the institution 
named after himself — Elam Academy. Mr. EUm was an English 
gentleman of wealth, a bachelor, and owned a valuable farm in the vicinity 
of its location, and it was thought he would have endowed it with the 
gift of that farm had his wishes been giatified, but the indomitable 
Daniel E. Updike persisted in culling it Washington Academy, and so 
the matter rested. 

Meetings were notified and adjourned often for want of a quorum, 
and much time was wasted, causing great dela}' in the progress of the 
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buildings. November 4, 1801, the building committee reported th 
work nearly completed, but there was a deficiency in the treasury. Nei 
subscription papers were sent out to raise a further sum to finish th< 
contract. And here we regret to find the record of the secretary at ai 
end. 

A committee of eleven persons was appointed to nominate a suitable 
person for principal or head instructor. By tradition, we find that 
Alpheus Baker of Newport was elected principal, and Remington 
Southwick, assistant teacher. These men were said to be liberally 
educated. 

The school commenced early in 1802 with but seven scholars, but the 
number was soou increased to about one hundred. Students resorted 
to this place from Providence, and Newport and from other States of 
the Union. There ar6 several citizens in this State who received instruc- 
tion in the old Academy in its earliest days, and many from that time 
down to the present. 

Alpheus Baker continued as principal for five or six years and resigned 
in November, 1806. Remington Southwick went up the teii-ro<l road to 
survey for a contemplated turnpike, and on his return home was thrown 
from his horse and instantl}' killed. 

Several teachers succeeded these gentlemen, but we fail to find the 
time and order of their teaching, but we should judge the periods to be 
from six months to seven or eight years. We give their names as we 
have gathered them. Wilbur Tillinghast, Linden Fuller, Amanuel 
Nortliup, and his brother, Carr Northup, Barton Ballon, Mr. Wood, and 
Francis Chappell, Esq., so well-known to the citizens of Wickford. He 
was first a teacher of select schools in the village, and the latter part of his 
teaching, in the academy. He commeQced the profession in 1815, and 
followed it for about forty years. For many years he had charge of the 
free schools in connection with the select. But few men could boast 
of having been in the service so long. 

Washington Academy Revived. 

The interest in the Washington Academy having subsided very much 
after twenty-five or thirty years of life, the buildings, by neglect, became 
much impaired, and it was evident that the edifice must be repaired or 
fall to ruin. Happily at this crisis, April 1 3th, 1 833, the citizens of Wick- 
ford rallied once again. Calling some of the liberal men of wealth in 
Providence and Newport to their aid, they held meetings, discussed the 
benefits of education, the good the old academy had done in its better 
days ; and resolved to resuscitate it for the benefit of the 3'outh in the 
town and state. 
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The charter granted in June 1800, in consequence of neglect and 
non-conformity to its requirements, became annulled, and in October, 
1833, a petition was sent to the General Assembly praying that the old 
charter might be revived, with an amendment to the effect that it should 
not become forfeited by neglect to hold the annual meetings. 

The Trustees under the charter as amended, were : 

Nicholas Brown, Thomas P. Ives, 

Daniel E. Updike, Robert Eldred, 

William G. Shaw, William Hunter, 

Asher Kobblns, Chris. G. Champlln, 

John Brown Francis, William Sprague, Jr. 

James Allen, Jonathan Reynolds, 

Peleg Weeden, Jos^h Sanford, 

Pardon T. Hammond, George Hammond, 

Euclid Chadscy, Jeremiah G. Chadsey, 

Christopher AUen, Benoni P. Bates, 

At the regular meeting, November, 1833, His Excellency 

John Brown Francis was elected President. 

Jonathan Reynolds *• Vice President. 

Pardon T. Hammond ** Secretary. 

Joseph C. Sanford ** Treasurer. 

John Brown Francis, Jona. Reynolds and Pardon T. Hammond were 
elected year after year, until the institution became the property of 
School Districts 3 and 4. A subscription of S457. was obtained early 
in the year, and the buildings were put in good repair. 

The first Monday in June, 1833, William D. Upham, assisted by Miss 
Caroline Whiting, commenced school. Mr. Upham's salary* was 8100. 
per quarter of 12 weeks and one-half of the proceeds from tuition that 
might occur above the regular salaries. The Principars pay amounted, 
fur the year, by this method, to $427. Miss Whiting's amounted to a 
little more than $200. Miss Harriet Uall and Miss Margaret Grafton, 
were assistants part of the time. 

A respectable number of students from abroad attended the school, 
and it flourished about two and a half years. On November 21, 1836, 
Mr. Upham sent in his resignation as principal, and W8S succeeded by 
William H. Taylor, in March, 1837. He was hired for six months for 
$225. 

Subsequent teachers remained but short periods each, andthe in- 
terest soon waned. 

Francis Chappell occupied a room in the building for free schools 
several 3'ears, in conneotion with his select schools. 
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The general interest in education was not 8ufficientl3' great nor 1 
place sufficiently attractive to draw pupils, and consequentlj' teaclK 
liberally qualified were not called to fill the Preceptor's chi 
After Mr. Upham retired not much was heard of the Washington Aca< 
my till 1848, when the school committee required the several distrii 
to build school-houses or lease buildings for a term of j'ears. 

Lease of Washington Academy. 

May 27, 1848 several of the trustees of the academy requested Pard< 
T. Hammond, Esq., Secretary, to notifj- a special meeting of the tniste 
to beholden on Tuesday, the 30th, inst., to take iuto consideratiou tl 
expediency of leasing the academy for a term of years. 

This meeting was adjourned to the 10th of June, when it was \oU 
to lease the academy and lot to School Districts Nos. 3 and 4, for tl 
term of ninty-nine years, at the price of one cent per annum ; the Di 
trict keeping in good condition the buildings and fences. Thus it coj 
tinned till September 8th, 1874, when, by the incendiary's torch, it wj 
burned to the ground. 

The building at the outset was large and conveniently arranged ; sv. 
ty by thirty feet, high posted and airy. There was on the first floor on 
room thirty b}* twenty-four feet, and two recitation-rooms, one on eithc 
side ; and the second floor was precisely the same, except not quite s 
high studded. 

This building stood on the hill, overlooking a small cove, or sheet c 
tide water, on the north, and facing the ever memorable Ten Rod Roa 
on the south. The surrounding view was picturesque and somewba 
extensive. It being on the southern outskirt of the village, it wa 
quite convenient for all the people of the place. 

With the insurance of $2,000. realized from the old building, an^ 
$9,500. raised by a tax on the ratable property of the districts, the pres 
ent beautiful edifice was constructed in 1875. It is an honor to th 
place, the cause of education, and the committee who planned it, aa< 
superintended its construction. It is to be regretted that the worth; 
committee was not honored with a vote of thanks for their assiduous la 
bors, and the building with dedicatory services. 

The new building is on the foundation of the old, eight feet longe 
and five wider. There are two school rooms, one on either side of a tei 
feet hall, twenty-three by thirty -three feet, with dressing-rooms on th( 
outer side of each, and closets for washing hands. The rooms are ban 
finished, and furnished with patent desks and chairs, one for eacl 
scholar. The teacher's platform is raised one foot, and faces the scholars 
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The school is graded. The Grammar department is in cliarge of Mr. 
F. E. McFee. The Interaiediate is in charge of Miss Carrie A. Bar- 
ton,, nnd the Primary is in charge of Miss Jennie F. Johnston. The 
number of scholars during the 3 oar has been from 130 to 140. 

We take pleasure in recording the staid and quiet order of the school- 
rooms of this place, as well as other school-rooms of the town. 

Corporal punishment has become ver}' nearly' an obsolete thing in our 
schools We can remember well, when the school was governed by the 
ferule and the whip. It is better, far, when a scholar is persistant in 
disorder, to dismiss him at once, than to demoralize a whole school by 
flagellation. Semi-barbarism has yielded to moral suasion. 

For seventy-live years has this hill been adorned with an institution 
of learning — the second of the kind in the State. Its first patronfi and ben- 
efactors, the first and most distinguished men of Rhode Island, have had 
their day and have passed away. Of the trustees of 1833 but one sur- 
vives, Mr. George Hammond, of Wickford. 

The Institution has just entered upon the last quarter of the century. 
Its prospects for usefulness were never better than to-day. Its com- 
peers are numerous. The Friends' Boarding School, the Lapham Insti- 
tute, the Greenwich Academy, and the High Schools in the cities and 
large villages are doing a work that tells in the history of the State, and 
especiall}* in the cause of education. 

If education advances in the ratio it has for the hundred years past, 
who can compass its magnitude, or estimate the moral good it will do 
to our country and the world. 

Libraries. 

Soon after the establishment of the academy the nucleus of a library 
was commenced by subscription and near 300 volumes of valuable books 
were placed in the institution for the benefit of the teachers, scholars, 
and people of the village. This library was stlected from the most ap- 
proved standard authors then extant, and it is a wonder that an intelli- 
gent reading public would allow so valuable a treasure to become scat- 
tered and lost as it was. 

A library gotten up m 1821, at a cost of $176.79, by the citizens of 
the village, called '*The Library Society," and numbering 223 volumes, 
was sold at public auction^ January 24th, 1829, each shareholder receiv- 
ing his portion of the sale. 

Since that time there has been no library in the town, save one small' 
circulating library, where a fee of six or eight cents a week was charged ; 
and the libraries connected with the Sunday schools of the several 
churcheiF. 
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The Catalogue of this library and the cost of the books maj be foni 
on file with the papers of the Washington Academ}-, in a good state 
preservation, at the residence of the late Pardon T. Hammond, Em 
who was the careful Secretary of that institution so many years. 

From the number of young and middle-aged men to be seen in tl 
Tillage of Wickford, we are led to inquire whether there is a literal 
society in the pkce or not. Some twenty years since, there was an o 
ganizntion for the mutual improvement of its members in readinj 
writing essays, and public speaking. 

This society had its origin, lived a few brief years, was useful and ir 
teresting, but died from the feebleness of the will, as such institutions ar 
sure to, when left to the natural inclination of the public. 

School Houses. 

Soon after the establishment of the academ}- in Wickford, school-bouse 
were built. The first in the town was built b}' Thomas Allen, Johi 
Wightman and Thomas G. Allen, about the year 1806. Soon after, ihi 
last named gentleman bought the rights of the other two, and it was 
used for meeting and school purposes till 1837, when it was moved anc 
became a part of the dwelling house on the Gould's Mount farm. 

This school-house stood in the northern part of Quiduesctte, no^ 
District No. 1, a little in front of the present new one. It was aboni 
24 feet by 26, with an entry across the cast end, nine feet posts and arched 
overhead. There was an elevated pulpit and desk, with bal tatters on 
three sides, but the old fashioned writing desks and benches without 
backs were the only conceivable furniture for a school-house in those 
days ; and these must be fastened to the walls of the house on two sidea 
firmly, or they would not long endure the wear and tear of a school-room. 

The second house was built by William Reynolds in 1808. It stood on 
the hill, one-fourth of a mile south of Potowomut Mill, and near the res- 
idence of the owner. After having been occupied for school and meet- 
ing purposes a few years it was moved and converted into a dwelling 
house. About this time a school-house was built near the Davisville 
Depot, by Ezra and Jeflfrey Davis, that has been supplanted by another 
of much larger di<nensions in a more central locality-. 

Several school-houses were built in ditlerent parts of the town a little 
previous to the introduction of free schools. New school-houses, with 
modern improvements, and furnished with the best and most convenient 
common school appliances, have been built in half of the districts. 
The northern part of the town was first to build school-houses, tbougL 
indebted to Wickford for the first impulse. 
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The modern improvements in school-bouses commenced in our town 
about 1855. Patent desks and seats, chairs and settees are the 
necessary appendages of all newly-modeled school-houses. When 
these are contrasted with those of 1810, 1820 and 1830, the improvement 
is very apparent — especially when we take those furnished with the 
long writing desks on either side of the house, and the seats without 
backs, made of slabs. Comfort, couvenience and ease in the school- 
room were not thought of in those days, by parents or teachers. Taste 
and refinement follow in the path of knowledge, light and civilization. 

The establishment of the Academy at Wickford in a few years 
created a marked difference in the construction of houses, as well as in 
the class of teachers and in tiie character of the schooln. At first the 
buildings were not painted. The farm houses were small, half finished 
and low studded. The taste of half a century has remodeled every 
building. School-houses, dwelling-houses and even barns are painted, 
and show the march of improvement. 

Half a century since, grammar and geography* were not known in 
the common schools. These important branches were long neglected. 
We can recollect the time when the teachers of the country schools were 
entirely ignorant of them. 

The progress of teachers and scholars toward a higher standard, 
though slow, was visible from year to 3'ear till 1828, when money was 
appropriated by the State, and the District system commenced. 

Teachers. 

Among the earliest country teachers of the nineteenth century made 
known to me in Daniel Havens, late of Wickford. His school-room was 
in the north chamber of Royal Vaughan's house, now owned by Nathan 
Carpenter, a little north of the Devil's foot rock, on the post road from 
Wickford to Greenwich. 

The description of the room and school was given me by Mr. Henry 
R. Reynolds, a pupil. It was about the year 1807. The room was 
about fifteen feet square, lighted by one window on the east side and 
one on the north. The fire-place was on the west side. In the middle 
of the room was a table three and a half feet by six or seven, made of 
two boards battened t<»gether, and mounted on two cross legs made of 
small joists. On either side was a slab bench for seats. 

Two sides of the room were occupied with desks and slab seats for 
writing and ciphering. 

The walls of the room were plastered, but overhead it was neglected. 
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as it was evidentl3' too hard work for the mason. Smoke and cobwebs 
had colored brown the timbers and boards. 

The number of scholars in this school waH about twentj'-five. Usually 
it varied according to the season and the popularity of the teacher. 

The usual books, Dilworth's, Webster's and Daboll's, furnished drilllDg 
matter for the common element ar}- schools. 

The size and age of scholars varied from five to twentj'-five years. 
Advantages and disadvantages accelerated or retarded the progress of 
education in those days, as now. Some were apt scholars, and by 
industry and perseverance learned, and others wasted their time, and 
made but little progress. Probably this school was a fair sample of the 
schools of this time, and even of an earlier date. 

Among other antiquated teachers of a later date ma^- be mentioned 
Susan Greene, Orner Chadsey, Stephen Branch, Nathan A. Arnold, 
Ashael Otis, Joseph W. Allen and Samuel R. Ailsworth. 

Hon. Jeremiah G. Chadsey, late of VVickford, was a teacher in the 
Kent Academy two and a half years, under the Rev. Abner Alden, first 
Preceptor of that institution. Afterward he taught five years in Appo- 
naug in "Warwick. As he was a known scholar, and had acquired 
the reputation of a good teacher, some of the most eminent ofiicers and 
statesmen of Rhode Island were his pupils. 

Benjamin Allen, LL. D., some ten years the senior of Chadsey, and 
near his birth place, was born in 1772, in Quidnesctte, North Kings- 
town. When fifteen years of a^e he ran away from home to seek an 
education. His cousin, Hon. John Allen, happening to meet him very 
early in the morning, persuaded him to return with him to his father, 
and he would intercede for the father's assistance He was found 
lenient, and the aid so much coveted was immediately proffered. By 
the father's help and his own untiriog industry as a teacher, he 
graduated with high honors in 1797 at Brown University, and was a 
tutor in that institution for one year, aiter which he was elected princi- 
pal of the Plainfield Academy, in Connecticut. A few years later he 
was a professor in a college in Pennsylania, and later, in a college in 
New York State. 

For several 3'ears he had a select school for boys and young men at 
Hyde Park, on the banks of the Hudson. He died in 1836, aged nearly 
64 years. 

Common Schools. 

Early in the present century the subject of supporting schools by tax- 
ation began to attract the attention of the pulpit, the press and the legis- 
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lati ve men. In 1 825 the Rev. Thos. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, commenced 
liis essays on popular education, at the same time Jas, G. Carter, Horace 
Mann and Emerson Davis, of Massachusetts, with a Wayland, of Rhode 
Island were sending forth bright sparks from their ever fertile minds. In 
1828 the Legislature of this State appropriated money for the support of 
public schools. This act of the Rhode Island Assembly is easily 
traceable to the great light emanating Irom these distinguished men. 

The record does not show what was North Kingstown's proportion of 
the money the first year, but judging from the amount of several 
succeeding years, it must have been about $331 from the State, and 
rate bills collected from the parents of those children in attendance, by 
the teacher, made up the balance. The teachers boarded around among 
the scholars. Teachers' wages were usually $10 to $12 per month. They 
were required to be examined in all the branches usuall}* taught in the 
common schools. 

When the examination of teachers for the District Schools com- 
mcnced, a class of teachers that had the monopoly of the lower schools 
soon went out of vogue, and teachers from the Friends' Boarding 
School, of Providence, and from the Academies of Greenwich and 
VViekford, took their places. 

New books began to take the place of Webster's, and literature 
opened a new field to the lovers of learning. 

At the June town meeting, 1828, a School Committee of fifteen 
persons was elected, comprising the most substantial citizens of the 
town. They were Rev. Lemuel Burge, Francis Chappell, Joseph W. 
Allen, William P. Maxwell, Willet Carpenter, Ezbon Sanford, Silas 
Richmond, Beriah Brown, Samuel Browuing, Jeffrey' Pavis, William 
Reynolds, Philip N. Tillinghast, Perry Greene, James Allen and Daniel 
Congdon. Well would it be if such a class of men could be found in 
these da3's to look after the affairs of education. At the first meeting 
of this Committee, held June 21, 1828, Lemuel Burge was chosen 
chairman, and Silas Richmond secretary. 

The town was divided into ten districts ; soon after another was 
added. The record does not show the amount divided the first 3'ear. 

October 28, 1828 : "Voted, That schools be opened in each district 
on the first Monday in December, and be continued twelve weeks." 

** Voted, That each teacher keep an exact account of the actual 
attendance of each scholar, and lay the same before this Committee at 
the end of the quarter." 

Voted, That the money received from the State be divided among 

26 
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the districts, in proportion to the number of children that shall h: 
actually' attended school." 

Voted, That Lemuel Burge be a Conlmittee to examine si 
teachers as shall be directed to him." 

*' Voted, That the Committee of each District shall hire the teachc 
pay their portion of the money, and the balance they must receive fr 
the parents of the scholars, and each committee is to locate the schoc 

We should judge from the Report of the Committee to the ** Frceit 
of the town " in June, 1829, that the town appropriated nioney equal 
the sum received from the State. There was divided 8378.84 arao 
the schools in March and April, 1830. A like sum was probably divid 
the year before. The number of scholars was 1,184 under the age 
16 years. The above sum we find larger than an average for sevei 
years. School-houses were then joint stock enterprises, or owned I 
private individuals. On April 27, 1833, $331.05 was divided amoi 
thirteen districts, the census remaining the same. 

At a meeting' of the School Committee, held November 9, 1835, 
was voted to take a new census of all the white children under the a^ 
of 15 years, and of the colored children under 10 j'ears of age. J 
October, 1838, the Committee reported fourteen districts and $916.2 
from the general treasury', and 1,044 children under 16 years of ag< 
no distinction being made as to color. In 1846 the districts wei 
organized as incorporated bodies, and trustees, clerks, collectors an 
treasurers were elected. A census of all the children between 4 and 1 
years was taken, and the number was 449. The sum divided amon] 
the districts was $1,078.64. Number of districts fifteen. Jn thi 
connection we would say, that the discrepancy in the census is causc< 
by the number of childr^^n under 4 years of age, the Irish children, an< 
the great numbi'r that did not go to school, who were more numeroui 
then, than in these days. 

In 1848 the School Committee voted that districts having no school 
houses should build, or the public money should be withheld. During 
this year and the next, the school-houses became the property of th< 
districts, being either built or purchased for that purpose. 

In 1850 the number of scholars was 457, and the amount of monej 
divided was $1,340.29. 

In 1860 Hamilton District was made from the three contiguous dis- 
tricts. The number of scholars was increased to 578, and the average 
attendance was 421. Money divided was $2,038.29. In 1865 the 
average attendance was 366. The diminution in attendance was evi- 
dently caused by the severity of the weather. The schools are affected 
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by the weather from 50 to 75, as appears from* the annual reports. 
This year there was expended $1,881.83, and the sum of $391 remained 
undrawn at the end of the year. In 1868 the average attendance was 
397. Money divided $3,042.26, and $164.76 undrawn. 

In 1870 the State appropriated $2,083 16 and the town $1,500. 
Hitherto there has been no distinction made in the source of the school 
revenue. This year $288 were added from the registry taxes. The 
average attendance was 381. In 1872 tlie average attendance was 404. 
Money from the town and State $4,583.12. 

In 1875 the average attendance was about 440, and the total namber 
was 509. Revenue divided was, from the 



State $1,902 89 

Town 2,500 00 

Registry Taxes 277 70 

Dog Fund 147 25 



Total $4,827 84 



With the increase in the expenditures for schools the number of 
scholars has been increased, and there are less truancies. Moreover, a 
general increase of interest in the schools has been produced. The great 
improvement in school-houses, in the flirniture, in the class of teachers, 
and in the order of the school-room, have made the subject of education 
both a pleasant and an agreeable one to consider. 

As the sciences and arts, together with general education, advanced, 
the necessity of a change in school books became apparent. Webster's, 
Alden's and Daboll's books were the principal ones used in the schools 
at the beginning of the Public School system in 1828. Since that date 
we need only sa}-, that the text books have undergone many changes, 
till at the present time it is believed the schools are supplied with as 
good books as are published. 

In 1853 George H. Church, M. D., was allowed $22 for visiting the 
schools of the town during the winter. Formerly the School Committee 
visited them in turn, but it was a tax upon the time of business men to 
leave their work to visit schools, and they were often neglected. 

In 1868 it was voted to pay Alfred B. Chadsey $50 for visiting the 
schools, and $20 for printing his report. J. H. Rockwell was paid $60 
in the } ear 1870 for supervision. In 1872 the Superintendent was paid 
$80 for his services, and $20 for printing his report. In 1875 A. B. 
Chadsey was paid for superintending schools $100, and $40 for printing 
his report. 



RICHMOND. 

By N. K. Church, 

SlTPERlNTENDENT. 



Tm: towns of Charleslown, Richmond and Hopkinton were original 
included in the township of Westerly, which was incorporated in 166 
and was tlien the fifth town in the Colony of Rhode Island. In 17J 
the town of Wesierl}* was divided into two towns, known by the nsm^ 
of Westerly and Charlestowu. In 1747 the town of Charlestown wi 
divided into two towns, and all the land north of Pawcatuck River wi 
incorporated int«> a township by the name of Richmond. 

Of the early educational history of the town of Richmond but little ; 
known. There were no school-houses, and tradition informs us tbi 
there were but few schools, and those rarel}- continued more than two c 
three months in a year. The children were mainly instructed by thei 
parents, at home, in whatever they were capable of teaching. Soiw 
times several families in a neighborhood would unite and establis 
a school. In that case the best qualified person that could be had fc 
a stipulated sum was usually employed to teach the school. The wage 
varied from four to ten dollars per month, rarely exceeding the lattc 
amount. 

The schools were usually kept in some large room, having a fire-piac 
from six to ten feet in length, and from four to six feet in height. I 
this fire-place during the cold weather a large fire was kept. Round th 
walls of the room on three sides, wide boards were fastened at a suitab] 
height and inclination, for writing-desks ; in front of which, seats, usua 
ly made of slabs or plank, were placed. The rooms were sometime 
ceiled, but rarely if ever plastered. The huge fire-place, and nuraeroi 
cracks, served for ventilation. 
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The studies usually pursued in the schools were reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Some teachers could cipher no farther than fractions; 
others as far as the Rule of Three ; *' occasionally a teacher could per- 
form all the examples in the text-book then in use. Sometimes a teach- 
er would have some knowledge of either Surveying, Navigation, Geogra- 
phy- or English Grammar. The possession of a knowledge of any one of 
these branches was considered a very high attainment and readily com- 
manded the highest wages. 

Methods of Teaching. 

The letters of the alphabet were taught by pointing them out in suc- 
cession until they were learned. This usually occupied several months. 
Having learned the letters, the next thing was their combinations called 
*'a-b-ab8." These consisted of vowel and consonant combinations, thus : 
ba be bi bo bu by, ab eb ib ob ub, bla ble bli bio blu bly, sla sle 
sli slo slu sly, &c. Having mastered these combinations and having 
got as far as " baker " in the old fashioned speller, they were considered as 
being on the high road to learning, and were soon put to read in the Tes- 
tament. In reading, but little attention was paid to inflection, emphasis, 
or the qualities of the voice, but the scholars were carefully instructed to 
mind the pauses, and always let the voice fall at a period. 

In the study of arithmetic, the scholar was directed after having per- 
formed a question, to write it down and record the operation in a book 
made for the purpose, called a ciphering-book. In this book every- rule 
and example in the arithmetic were written down and the operation re- 
corded. A number of these old ciphering-books, which must have re- 
quired months of lalior to complete, are now in existence, and some of 
them are models of skill and neatness in penmanship. 

Black-boards v ere not in use. Wide, smooth boards were sometimes 
used as a substitute for slates, on which the scholars marked with chalk 
or charcoal. 

Books Used. 

Among the oldest text-books used in the schools that we have an 
account of, were Alden's, Dillworth's and Webster's Spellers, Alden's 
Readers, Columbian Orator, National Preceptor, D wight's and DaboU's 
Arithmetics, and Dwight's Geography. 

Discipline. 

The discipline of the schools was of the strictest kind. The authority 
of the teacher was absolute. A strict obedience and an unquestioning 
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submission to his authority both in word and manner, ?rere required ; an 
from what we gather from tradition, it appiiars that not unfrequentl; 
severe chastisements were inflicted for trivial ofTenees, and that tl 
teacher by a vigorous use of the ferule and hickorj' labored to secui 
the necessary penitence for past offences and at the same time to co 
vince the scholar of the great necessity of respect for authoritj* and ob 
diencc to government. 

School Houses erected before 1828. 

The first school-house in this town was erected about 180G, in Distri< 
No. 7, on the highway near the burying ground a little west of H. 1 
Clark's. This house was built by Amos Lillibridge, George Perrj 
David Kenyon, and Sprague Kenyon. In this house scliools of moi 
or less note were kept until about 1825, when it was burned down. Tt 
the bame year, in District No. 8, a building partly of stone was erecte 
by Caleb Barber, near his house. It was called Barber's Academy. I 
this building schools were kept for several ^'ears. 

A few years after these houses were built, Judge William James bui 
a house near where Silas James lives in District No. 8. This hous 
was afterwards moved up on Teffl's Hill, and used for a school-house fc 
a numbel- of years, until 1838, when the new district school-house wa 
erected. 

About 1812, two houses were erected ; one called Clark's school-house 
erected near Stanton's corners, in District No. 15, built by Judge San 
uel Clark ; tlie other, called the Kcnyou school-house, erected near th 
residence of the Rev. Gilbert Tillinghast, in District No. 13. Thi 
house was built by the Kenyons, five brothers, namely : Samuel, Johi 
Silas, Benedict and Cory. In these houses schools were kept for a nun 
ber of years. 

In 182G a school-house was erected in District No. 9. This house wa 
called the 13ell school-house, and was built by Jesse Rej'nolds, Robei 
Reynolds, Wells Reynolds, Reynolds Iloxsie, Clark Sisson, Job Hox8i< 
Rouse Hoxsie, Varnum Iloxsie and others. It was considered at the Vm 
to be a ver^' nice house and readily* shows their enterprise and interei 
in the cause of education. A few years after the passage of the frc 
school act, in 1828, this house was received as a district school-hous4 
It has since been repaired and furuished with new seats, and is now fs 
from being the poorest school-house in the town. The schools in thi 
district have uniformly been in good hands. 
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Frile Schools. 

Some 3'ears before the establishment of free schools by the State, an 
ecceutric individual, giving his name as A. B., came into what is now 
District No. 9 and established a free school. Having taught the school 
during the winter term, he hired a lady to teach in the same school dur- 
ing the summer term. He paid his own board and all the expenses of 
the schools. 

The history of his life he never told to any of the people, nor was it, 
so far as I know, ever known. He was considered to be a man of fine 
education and good moral character. He gave as his reason for teach- 
ing that he thought the children ought to have a chance to obtain an edu- 
cation. His discipline was mild but eflBcient. The conditions upon 
which children could attend his school seemed to be that they should be- 
have well and mind their studies. Great benefit was derived f\*om the 
school and much interest awakened in the cause of education. 

Soon after the passage of the act of 1828 establishing free schools, the 
town was divid«id into twelve districts. From the subdivision of these, 
three more have since been formed, making fifteen school districts. 

District No. 1. 

The school-house in this district, built in 1839, was a small, cheap 
affair, located in a field near pine woods, and at a considerable distance 
from the public highway. It was aban%loned in 1859, and a neat, sub- 
stantial house with modern improvements was erected on the highway. 
There has been in this district at various times considerable zeal exhib- 
ited in contending for individual rights in relation to the location of 
school-houses and the management of the schools. In 1865 the village 
of Plainville having been recently built up in the south-west corner of 
the district, it was thought best to divide the district, which was done, 
and a new district was formed. In this new district, in a short time, 
a very pretty house of suitable size was erected, in which schools have 
since been kept with uniform success. Soon after the new district had 
been set off, the school-house in District No. 1 was moved farther north 
to its present location. 

District No. 2. 

A school-house was built in this district in 1836, on the north side of 
the highway, north of the village. The house was of rather meagre pro- 
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portions, but owing to the conflicting interests and difference of opinions 
it was the occasion of no inconsiderable amount of contention among 
the tax payers of the district. 

Schools were kept in this house for about ninej'ears, until, in 1845, 
Rowland G. Hazard, after having built upthe vilageof Carolina, erected 
on an eminence in a grove, a little back of this village, a nice stone build- 
ing in which the district school has since been kept. In 1871 the district 
purchased this house and lot and built on an addition to the south end 
of the house, making two large rooms, one for a primary and the other for 
an intermediate department, re-seating the old room, and furnishing the 
bouse throughout. 

In 1850 this district became joint with a portion of No. 5, of Charles- 
town. In 1871 the Charlestown portion w^as withdrawn and formed 
into a separate aud independent district, but afterwards became the 
second time joint with this district. 

This school is the largest in the town, and at present is in a very 
prosperous condition. 

District No. 3. 

The school-house in this district was not erected tiil 1844. But when 
the villages of Shannock Mills, Clark's Mills and Kenyon's Mills were 
built up, it was found that the house was inadequate for the wants or 
the district, and in the year 1867 the district was divided, and a new 
district, No. 15, was formed. Id this new district was erected soon 
after, at a little distance from Ken3'on's Mills, a neat, substantial house, 
in which schools of more or less interest have since been kept. In 
1868 the old school-house in District No. 3 was abandoned, aud a new 
one, similar to the one in No. 15, was erected. Difficulties have rarely 
occurred in this district, and the schools have generally been successful. 

District No. 4. 

This district became joint with No. 17, of South Kingstown, in 1838. 
The school-house is located in that town. 

Districts Nos. 5 and 6. 

School-houses were erected in Nos. 5 and 6 in 1836. The house in 
No. 5 was pretty thoroughly repaired and furnished with new seats in 
1866. Both houses are small, but are sufficient to supply the wants ot 
the districts at present. 
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District No. 7. 

A school-l^ouse was erected in District No. 7 in 1837. The house 
was too small to supply the wants of the district, aud in 1862 very 
kindl}' withdrew from public service by burning down. A fine, new 
house was erected in 1864, with accommodations for two departments. 
A portion of District No. 9, of Hopkinton, became joint with this 
district in 1838. In 1870 a new and independent district was formed 
in Hopkinton, and became joint with this district. 

District No. 8. 

In 1837 a house was erected in District No. 8. The conflicting 
interests in this district occasioned at the time rather more than the 
ordinary amount of controversy-. Competent teachers have mainly been 
oecurcd to teach the school, aud have been rewarded with fair success. 

Districts Nos. 9, 10 and 11. 

No. 9 has already been alluded to. Houses were erected in Nos. 10 
and 11 in 1836. These houses are both small, but the schools at the 
present time are corresponding!}' small. Schools of more or less note 
have been kept from time to time in both of these districts. 

District No. 12. 

A school- house was erected in No. 12 in 1837. This was a small, 
badly arranged house, and in 1869 it was abandoned, and a new and 
commodious house ot suitable size was erected on the same site. 
The schools in this district have been uniformly successful. 

District No. 13. 

A house was erected in this district in 1842. In 1851 it was moved 
to its present location and enlarged. At the same time the district was 
made joint with portions of Nos. 3 and 4, of Exeter. Recently portions 
of Nos. 3 and 4, of Exeter, have been formed into a separate and inde- 
peudent district, and made joint with this district. The school-house is 
poor and unsuitable for the wants of the district. The indications are 
that a new house will soon be erected in its place. Nos. 14 and 15 
have already been alluded to. 

It appears that there has alwaj's been a commendable interest on the 
part of the inhabitants of the town in the cause of public schools, and, 
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although they have not improved as rapidly as might have been desired, 
yet there appears to have been a healthy growth and a steady advance- 
ment. 

That which has, perhaps, contributed as much as anyone thing to the 
improvement of our schools, has been the examination of teachers, and 
the refusal to grant certificates to any but those who were competent 
to teach. The era of this much needed reform seems to have begun in 
1845, when Dr. L. A. Palmer, Elisha L. Baggs and Nathan L. Rich- 
mond were appointed a committee to examine the qualifications of 
teachers. The sifting and purging which this committee gave to 
the material offered as teachers, at once gave new energj' to the cause, 
and operated most gloriously in the advancement of our schools, 
and from that time to the present the growth and advance of our schools 
have depended largely on the faithfulness and efficiency of our school 
officers in this respect. 

Present Condition of the Schools. 

It should be understood that the town of Richmond contains an area 
of nearly thirty-nine square miles, and is at present divided into fifteen 
school districts ; that the number of children under the age of fifteen 
years, as appears by the census of 1875, is 536. It should also be 
understood that while the State appropriates $90,000 for the public day 
schools, by far the greater portion, $63,000, is divided according to the 
number of children in the towns under the age of fifteen years, the 
town of Richmond receiving only $143.57 from this division ; that the 
remaining $27,000 is divided equally among the districts in the State, 
this town receiving $941.86, making from both divisions $1,385.43. 

Dividing this equally among tha districts gives $92.36 for each 
district, which is the whole amount received from the State. An 
equal amount being raised by the town, gives $184.72 for each district 
from these sources. Now, as the law requires that the schools in each 
district shall be kept for at least six months during the year, using 
all the money derived from these two sources and dividing it equally 
among the districts, we can pay for teachers* wages only $30.79 
per month. To this, however, may be added the registry tax, which 
varies, and is more or less, according to the interest taken in politics, 
and a small amount which is sometimes received from the dog 
fund, but as a portion of the fund is divided by the school committee of 
the town, according to the average dail}^ attendance of the schools, 
it will readily be seen that under these circumstances it is impossible in 
some of the districts to pay a reallj' competent teacher a fair com- 
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pensation and coQlinue the school six months, without a consider- 
able lax on the property of the district. And yet it appears that 
the tax-payers of this town are paying more than twice as much 
tax on the hundred dollars for school purposes, as many of the other 
towns in the State. 

It is to be hoped that a larger portion of the S90,000 appropriated by 
the State may be divided by districts, thus giving the schools of this 
town and those of other sparsely populated towns, more equal school 
facilities. It is also hoped that a more equal basis of local town 
tax rate for schools may be established. 

Some of our schools have been good, and the scholars have made ex- 
cellent improvement during each term ; others have done fairly, a few 
only have been poor. 

The chief points of failure have been : First, Discipline. Some of 
our teachers, otherwise unexceptionable, have failed to keep the good 
order which is so ncceasar}- for the advancement of their schools. This 
is much to be regretted, not only on account of its injury to the schools, 
but on account of its consequent effect on society ; for if children are 
not held in proper restraint, and taught respect for authority and 
obedience to government in the schools — the schools being in this 
respect models of government — it can hardly be expected that they will 
become the peaceable, law-abiding citizens so essential to the welfare of 
the State. Second, some of our teachers have not the necessary literary 
qualiOcations, and consequently must always expect to fail. If more 
care was exercised in thei selection of teachers, and all interests, except 
the interest of the schools, laid aside, and uone but competent teachers 
employed to teach, it would undoubtedly result in a very great 
improvement in many of our schools. 

Evening Schools. 

Evening schools have been established at Carolina and at Wyoming. 
Considerable effort was required at first to get them started, but they 
have been decidedly successful, and we see no reason why they should 
not be continued from year to year. 
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This Institution, formoiiy known as Srnithville Seminarj-, is located 
on a slight eminence overlooking the village of North Seituate, ten 
miles west of Providence. 

It was founded in 1839 by the Rhode Island Association of Free Bap- 
tists, for the purpose of furnishing facilities for a liberal education to 
the youth of both sexes. Fine, conimodious buildings were erected at a 
cost of nearly $30,000. and the Association, or Trustees on its behalf, 
were so fortunate as to secure the Rev. Hosea Quimb}' as Principal. 

The school opened prosperous]}' in the autumn of 1839, and continued 
to prosper without change of management for fifteen years. Mr. Qnimbj 
united rare skill in the management of the young, with fine executive 
ability and facility in teaching. In short, he kept a most excellent school, 
and the people were not slow to appreciate it. 

Three courses of study were provided : one for young men fitting for 
college ; one for young ladies, embracing four years, including the 
studies of Latin, French, Gernian, Natural Science, History, Philosophy, 
English Language and Literature ; and third, an adjustable course to 
meet the wants of those pupils who only attended for one or more terms. 

The great want of the institution has ever been an endowment fund. 
The entire amount of money raised at the start was absorbed in build- 
ings, grounds, and furnishings, and as the denomination controlling the 
school was neither large nor wealth}', no endowment was ever raised. 

Of course so high a standard could not be maintained by the natural in- 
come of the school, and the Association finding itself heavily taxed for 
its support, sold the property about the year 1850, to Mr. Quimb}', the 
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Principal. He hoped by careful management, and retrenchment in 
some departments, to make the school pay its way, but after four years 
he succumbed to overwork and anxiety. 

The next principal was Samuel P. Coburn, who hired the property of 
Mr. Quimb}-. lie remained three years and the school continued to 
prosj^er under his management. In 18o7, Rev. W. Colegrove purchased 
the property and conducted the school two years, after which it was 
closed for considerable time. 

In 1863, the Free Baptists again took chargp of the Institution. The 
Hon. Benedict Lapham and others became sureties for any deficiencies 
which might accrue. For this act of generosity on the part of Mr. Lap- 
ham, the name of the school was changed from Smithville Seminar}' to 
Lapham Institute. 

Rev. B. F. Flayes was chosen Principal under the new arrangament, 
and conducted the school very successfully, until the close of the 
school year in 18G5, when he was elected to the chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, in Bates College. His assistant, Prof. Thomas. L. 
Angell, succeeded him, and remained until two years later, when he was 
elected to the chair of Modern Languages in Bates College. 

Then came Prof. George H. Ric-ker, widely known throughout New 
England, as a thorough Classical scholar and efficient instructor. Prof. 
Ricker continued his successful management of the Institution for seven 
years, and gave it a character for thoroughness in all its departments, 
such as few schools of the grade enjoy. In 1874, Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, invited Prof. Ricker to the chair of Latin and Greek in that 
institution, which he accepted, again leaving Lapham Institute to be 
provided for. 

This was done by choosing A. G. Moulton as principal of the school. 
He died soon after the close of his first year, having endeared himself 
by his genial ways and fine culture, to all who came in contact with him. 
The present incumbent, W. S. Stockbridge, succeeded him in the autumn 
of 1875. 

This completes the thirty-seventh year of the school's existence, or 
deducting the three years during which it was closed, the thirty-fourth 
of its active life. In that time nearly fifteen hundred pupils have been 
instructed in its halls, most of them going directly from it to the active 
duties of life. Thus its influence has been wide, and we are glad to be- 
lieve, widely useful. It has always granted its privileges on moderate 
terms, and in this waj* many have obtained a liberal education, who 
otherwise would not have been able. 

Among the distinguished graduates of the Institution, are President 
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James B. Angell, of Michigan University, the late George T. 
D. D., Editor of the Morning Star newspaper, ex-Gov. Howard, of 
Prof. Thomas L. Angell, of Bates College, and Marj- Latham CI 
author of several popular works. 

The school is supported at the present time by the muoificen 
William Winsor, of Greenville, R. I., who stands instead of an en 
ment. Its facilities for thorough work, and for doing good, 
never belter than now. It has a full corps of teachers, a good lib 
chemical and physical apparatus, &c. The buildings are in exce 
repair and its location is as healthy as can be found in New Englai 



SMITHFIELD. 

By S. W. Farnum, 

8in»ERINTrKDE3IT. 



At a meeting of Superintendents of Public Schools of Rhode Island 
it was unaniraousl}- voted that the Superintendent of each town should 
collect and write a brief historical sketch of said town. And that 
what meagre facts are here presented will be received in the same 
spirit in which they are given, is the wish of the author. 

Rhode Island being settled by such a whole-souled and purely 
Democratic man as Roger Williams, nothing could be expected but 
that education would be promoted in a liberal sense. It is well known 
that Roger Williams was driveu from Massachusetts for difference in 
religious opinions, and in the dead of the Winter of 1635-36, he came 
to Providence, the Indians meeting him with the words " What Cheer," 
the same as our " how do you do ; " and in this little State of Rhode 
Island was man given the right to worship God as his heart dictated. 
The following extract from Arnold's History of Rhode Island will show 
that Rhode Island was not behind the times in public education : 

It has been said that Rhode Island at one time was behind all other States 
in providing for the education of her people. However true this may be as to 
some portions of the State, it was not so on the island of Rhode Island. At 
this Court Robert Lenthrall was admitted a A-eeman. He had been invited to 
come and conduct public worship (which had previously' been done by Mr. 
Clarke), and to take charge of a school. By a vote of the town of Newport he 
was called to teach a public school, and, for his encouragement there was 
granted him and his heirs one hundred acres of land, and four for a house lot ; 
it was also voted that one hundred acres should be laid forth and appropriated 
for a school, for encouragement to the poorer class to give their young an 
education, and Mr. Robert Lenthrall to have the benellt thereof while he 
continues to teach. This was in 1G40, two years after the settlement of the 
Island." 
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The first account I can find regarding public education in Providence 
was in 16G3. On May 9lb, of that j ear, an ample provisic n for the sap- 
port of public schools was given by the reservation of one hundred 
acres of upland and six acres of meadow for the maintenance of a 
school, which was voted for in town meeting at this time. 

In the Assembly, November 27, 1710, the subject of education per- 
taining to towns was considered ; therefore, as early as this date, Rhode 
Island paid some attention to public education. At this date Newport 
gave very great attention to public schools, the public school then being 
under the charge of Mr. Gallowa}-, placed there by the Town Council; 
and we find that Latin and other classics were taught at that time. 
John Ilammett, the first clerk of the House of Representatives, was, 
in 1714, elected by the town of Newport school-master in that town for 
three 3'ears. 

The earliest mention of schools in Portsmouth was in September, 
1716, when they appointed a committee to dispose of vacant lands on 
the south side of the town for public schools ; but it is said that prior 
to this there was a school in the north part of the town, but no trace 
of it can be found. In 1722 they built two more school-houses in this 
town. 

In 171U Edward Scott, grand-uncle of Sir Walter Scott, opened a 
Grammar school in Newport, which he taught for twenty ^ears, this 
being the first classical school in Rhode Island. 

The fir&t teacher in Providence was William Turpin, who taught in 
1G83, and was afterwards town treasurer of Providence. 

In August, 1735, leave was granted George Taylor to teach school 
in a chamber of the County Court House in Providence, subject to 
certain conditions. Provisions were made for public education in 
Bristol, October 28th, 1662, and it is to this day very liberal in it^ 
arrangements for public education. 

In 1740 an act of Parliament was passed in favor of the l^Ioravian 
Society, notice being sent to the colonies commending the missionaries 
to favor. Two of the preachers stopped at Newport, and organized a 
church there. Matthew Rentz remained and taught a school for several 
years. 

In 1764 Rhode Island College was incorporated and located at 
Warren, and six years later it was removed to Providence. It is now 
known as Brown University. 

As early as 1 765 the State began to have schools for the Narragan- 
SL'tt Indians ; a Mr. Bennett being sent to them as teacher. The 
Sachem, Thomas Ninegret, petitioned The Society to Propagate the 
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Gospel" to establish a free school. In his letter he closes in the 
following words : "The prayer that when time shall be with us no 
more, that when we and the children, over whom you have been such 
benefactors, shall leave the sun and stars, we shall rejoice in a far 
superior light." 

In 1696 Samuel vSewall, of Boston, gave five hundred acres of land 
in the new town of Exeter, to maintain a Grammar school for the chil- 
dren of the inhabitants of that town. Nothing was done about it until 
1766, when the gift was revived by petition to the Assembly, and 
powers were granted to carry it into effect. At this session the town 
of Exeter had leave to build a school-house at tlie east end of the 
town, on the Ten Rod road. 

In 1767 a vigorous effort was made for free schools in Providence. 
They proposed to have four public schools in the town, but the poorer 
class of people thought it extravagant, and did not vote for them. A 
brick scho<»l-house was built in the Summer of 1768, and the oversight 
of the public, as well as private schools, was placed in charge of a 
School Committee composed of nine members, of which the Town 
Council formed a part. The school-house was a two-story building, 
the upper story being used for a private school, and the lower for a 
free school. The census taken at that time gave Providence 3,958 
inhabitants, of which 591 were school children, from five to fourteen 
years of age, the population being about the same as Smithfield now 
contains. 

In 1768 the Whipple Hall Society erected a building in the north 
part of Providence for a private school. It afterwards became the first 
district school of that town, and continued as such for sixty years, 
until 1828. 

On Februarj' 20th, 1769, the Assembly passed an act to exempt 
school and church lands from taxation. 

In September, 1784, the Friends* School was established at Ports- 
mouth, under the " New England Yearly Meeting," and Isaac Lawton 
was appointed Principal. It continued for four years, when, for want 
of support, it was discontinued; but, in 1814, it was revived, through 
the girts of some of the wealthy members of the Society, and estab- 
lished on a permanent basis at Providence, where it still conti)iues in a 
flourishing condition. I have endeavored to show that Rhode Island 
was not behind in education with her other advanced ideas. 

In Smithfield, 1646, there arose a dispute between the Wamponoags 
and Narragansetts, the Wamponoags claiming a portion of land now 
known as Smithfield. Smithfield was first settled by the Quakers. In 
87 
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1704 they had one meeting-house, and 1719 they built another, near 
Woon socket. 

In 1730 Providence was divided into four towns, SmithOeld, Scitnatc 
and Glocester being set apart as separate towns. These towns hare 
since been again divided — Smithfield into Lincoln, North Smithfield 
and Smithfield; Scituate into Foster and Scituate ; and Glocester into 
Burrillville and Glocester. 

The first census taken in Smithfield was in 1748, when it contaiDOil 
450 inhabitants. At its last census it contained 2,857. 

In 1800 an act was passed by the Assembly establishing free schools 
throughout the State, making it the duty of the Town Councils to 
divide their towns into school districts. " Smithfield shall cause to be 
established, and kept every year, so m&ny free schools as shall 1)6 
equivalent to three such schools six months in the 3'ear." 

There were at that time, in what now constitutes Smithfield, five 
public school-houses in use, some of. them free schools. This law met 
with great opposition, and was repealed in 1803, Providence being the 
only town that carried the act into efllcct. 

At the January session of the General Assembly in 1828 an act was 
passed to again establish public schools, and in 1830 the town had free 
schools. 

In 1838 an act was passed authorizing Smithfield school districts to 
build school-houses, and giving the districts special powers to elect 
their own school committee. Agaiu, in 1839, an act was passed to 
further the interests in public schools. 

In 1840 the school population of Smithfield was 3,311. In 1844 the 
appropriations for schools were : From State, $2,1 75 ; from town, 
$1,000 ; and registry tax, $788. 

In 1844 the General Assembly passed the act establishing the 
present school system, and in 1845 the most of the present districts 
organized under it. In 1845 !in act was passed appropriating annually 
$2,500 of State money for public schools. 

lu 1845 there was held in the town of Smithfield ten Teachers* 
Institutes, creating great enthusiasm among friends of education. 
Among the olRcers and members were some of the most ardent and 
intelligent friends of education. 

In June, 1847, the School Committee of the town of Smithfield made 
their first report upon the condition and standing of the schools. This 
was the second report that was ever made in any form upon the subject 
of free schools. This year tlie appropriations from the State were 
$2,175; town, $2,500; registry tax, $616.83; the expenditures from 
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town and State, $5,292.16 ; raised by districts and individuals, 
$1,435.75; donations for libraries and appurtenances, «1,175; aggre- 
gate for building and repairing school-houses, $6,005. This year 
Woonasquatucket district was dissolved, leaving thirty-four dintricts in 
the town. There were five new school-houses built this year, at an 
average cost of $1,200 each. There were fifty-four different schools 
taught, the average length of the schools being six and a quarter 
months. The whole number of pupils registered, 2,012 ; average daily 
attendance, 1,575. The School Committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : Charles Hyde, James Bnshee and Ahaz Mowry, 
all being practical school teachers. Mr. Bushee was Principal of the 
Smithfield Academy, an institution of great reputation in those days. 

In 1846 Rhode Island, for the first time in two hundred 3'ears, voted 
and collected into the treasury a school tax in every town in the State. 

In 1856 Smithfield expended $600 for building or repairing school- 
houses. The State appropriation for schools in Smithfield was 
$4,126.19 ; town, $4,500. It had thirtj'-five districts, Woonasquatucket 
being in existence again. It had forty-four schools, thirty-one male 
teachers, twenty-three female teachers, and 2,419 pupils enrolled. 
Average attendance, 1,751 ; length of school, 29 3-4 weeks; the num- 
ber of school children, 2,726. The town paid $1.99, State $1.82 for 
each pupil attending. Total cost per pupil, $3.81. 

In 1857 the schools were reported to be in an excellent condition. 
The same amount w^s appropriated as in 1855 and 1856. Average 
daily attendance, 1,705. 

The committee this 3'ear report a general prosperit}' in the schools, 
and have met with but very few diflftculties. They recommended the 
school system of the town very highly. The committee were, Howard 
W. King, M. D., J. G. Richardson and William H. Seagraves. 

The same appropriation was made in 1858 as in years before, there 
being seventeen male teachers and thirty-two female teachers, and 
2,524 pupils enrolled. Average dail}' attendance, 1,803. 

In 1859 there wer^ the same appropriations, fifteen male teachers, 
thirtj'-two female teachers and 2,445 pupils enrolled. Average daily 
attendance, 1,902. Tue teachers during this year were very highly 
spoken of. 

The same appropriation was made in 1860 as in former years, there 
being employed thirteen male teachers and thirtj-three female teachers, 
and 2,576 pupils enrolled. Average daily attendance, 1,959, being a 
gain of 564 in the number enrolled, and 385 in average daily attend- 
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ance since the first report was made in 1847. The schools bore a verj 
good reputation during this 3'ear. 

In 1861 the State appropriation was $3,922, a decrease of over $200. 
The town appropriation was $4,500, the same as it bad been for a 
number of years ; and there were employed fifteen male teachers and 
thirty -one female teachers, and 2,263 pupils enrolled. Average daily 
attendance, 1,971. The committee this 3'ear were Rev. Mowry Phillips, 
S. O. Tabor and Thomas L. Angell, a very able committee ; Rev. M. 
Phillips being among the most eminent of the Free Will Baptists, and 
now Superintendent of the Public Schools in Glocester. Mr. Tabor 
was more or less connected with the public schools of this town for a 
number of 3'ears, and Mr. Angell, a native of the present town, has 
been Principal of Lapham Institute, and at present is Professor of 
Modern Languages in Bat»is College, Lewiston, Me. 

In 1866 the town appropriated $6,000, which was $1,500 more than 
in 1861; there were six male and fort3'-four female teachers; 2,272 
pupils enrolled ; average daily attendance, 1 ,592. The schools were 
more prosperous than usual during this 3'ear. The committee for this 
3'ear were G. W. Miner, G. A. Kent, G. A. Buck and R. Woodworth. 

In 1867 the State made the same appropriations as formerly, the town 
advancing to $8,000. There were employed thirteen male teachers and 
thirty-eight female ; 2,773 pupils enrolled ; average daily attendance, 
2,496, a gain of 761 in enrolled pupils, and 919 in average daily 
attendance in twenty years. The committee were Edwin A. Buck, Rev. 
R. Woodworth, George \V. Gile, James E. Dockra3', A. D. Nickerson 
and George A. Kent. 

The State appropriation for 1868 was $5,459.70, a gain of $1,537.18; 
the town appropriations, $14,000; there were nine male teachers 
employed and tweut3'-seven female ; 2,493 pupils registered ; average 
daily attendance, 1,831. The committee this 3'ear were James E. 
Dockray, Marshall I. Mowry, George A. Kent, Ansel D. Nickerson, 
Robert Murray, Jr. The schools were doing nicely this 3'ear, but there 
was not as much attention paid to reading as should have been. The 
committee recommended the consolidation of Greenville and Woonas- 
quatueket districts. 

In 1869 the State appropriation was $6,944.04; town, $18,000; 
there were employed this year ten male teachers and fift3' female ; 
number of pupils registered, 2,317; average, 1,745, divided into 
thirt3'-five different schools. 

A report in a Providence paper, stating that the country schools are 
on the retrograde, is utterly refuted by the School Committee of the 
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town. The}' affirm that the schools are as good as like grades any- 
where in the State. The School Committee recommended Evans, 
Stillwater and Spragueville districts to build new school-houses. Still- 
water and Evans have since done so. Alleuville and Angell districts 
have made some needed repairs upon their school-houses. The com- 
mittee this year were George A. Kent, Robert Murraj-, Jr., Marshall I. 
Mowry, Ansel D. Nickerson, S. O. Tabor and Charles E. Handy. 
They reported the pchools to be in fair condition. 

In 1870 the State appropriation was the same as in 1869 ; town 
appropriation, $19,000, $1,000 more than the year before, and reaching 
the highest sum appropriated by the town of Smithlield. During this 
year Sraithfield was divided into three towns — Smithfield, North Smith- 
field and Lincoln, This division left Smithfield only ten districts, 
Allenville, Stillwater, Wionkhiege, Evans, Spragueville, Georgiaville, 
Angell, Dexter, Greenville and Woonasquatucket, and a scho*)l popula- 
tion of only 760. A special meeting was held b}' the committee May 
20th, 1871, and a sub-committee appointed to take a school census. 
At the taking of the census Lincoln had 2,715, from five to fifteen 
years of age ; North Smithfield had 826 ; Woonsocket set-off, 985 ; 
Smithfield, 760. 

In 1869 and 1870 Smithfield held the post of honor in the school 
system in this State, having appropriated the highest per cent, on its 
valuation, having employed successful teachers, and attained to a high 
degree of proficiency in the studies pursued. 

The committee, at the breaking up of the old town, was composed of 
George A. Kent, Robert Murray, Jr., Maxc}' W. Burlingame, Lysander 
Flagg, Marshall I. Mowry and Samuel O. Tabor. The average daily 
attendance of what remained of Smithfield was : Allenville, 35 ; 
Georgiaville, 63; Angell, 9 ; Dexter, 17; Stillwater, 31 ; Wionkhiege, 
7 ; Evans, 15 ; Spragueville, 30 ; Greenville, 62 ; Woonasquatucket, 18. 

In 1871 the State appropriation was $1,374.74. Town, $2,600. 
Average daily attendance, 249. There were ten districts, and eleven 
sch&ols were taught during the year. There was an average of thirty- 
seven weeks taught during the year. No school but what registered 
over ten pupils. There were registered 784 pupils, being twenty -four 
more than the school population between five and fifteen years of age. 
This year the School Committee re-numbered the school districts, as 
follows: Allenville, No. 1 ; old number, 17; Georgiaville, No. 2; old 
number, 16; Angell, No. 3; old number, 29; Dexter, No. 4; old 
number, 18; Stillwater, No. 5; old number, 15; Wionkhiege, No. 6; 
old number, 12 ; Evans, No. 7 ; old number, 13 : Spragueville, No. 8 ; 
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old number, 28; Greenville, No. 9; old number, 14; Woonasqua- 
tucket, No. 10 ; old number, 20. The lines were somewhat changed at 
this time, but have been set back in nearly all cases except Spragae- 
ville District, which was enlarged, and remains nearly the same as 
arranged at that time. The School Committee this year, being the first 
elected since the division of the town, were Marshall I. Mowry, Maxcy 
W. Burlingame and Burrill R. Mowry ; the latter being the only new 
member added. 

The State and town appropriations of 1872 were the same as the year 
before, with an average of thirty-two weeks during the year, and twelve 
schools in operation, one school in the town having less than ten pupils 
registered. There were 562 pupils registered. The School Committee 
were the same, except Daniel W. Latham being added in place of 
Burrill R. Mowry, who retired. 

The State appropriation in 1873 was the same as the year before, 
and that of the town the same for day schools, with S200 more for 
evening schools. There were twelve day schools and four evening 
schools this year, an average of thirtj^ weeks, and 562 pupils registered. 
Rev. Maxcy W. Burlingame was appointed Superintendent of Public 
Schools. Until 1872 the supervision had been assigned to the com- 
mittee that had jurisdiction in their respective districts, but this year 
Mr. Burlingame was appointed, and had supervision over the whole 
town, a system that is now adopted in every town in the State. The 
appropriations for this year were the same as the previous year. There 
were twelve da}' and four evening schools, an average of thirtj'-eight 
weeks in the day schools. Number of pupils enrolled, 593. Average 
daily attendance. 272. There were four male and fourteen female 
teachers emploj'ed. These schools were reported to compare favorably 
with the schools in adjoining towns ; also, teachers that are educated 
for teaching are recommended. A Teachers* Institute was htld in 
Georgiaville, December 22d, conducted by Thomas W. Bicknell, Com- 
missioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island, and Prof. J.C.Greenough, 
Principal of Rhode Island State Normal School. All the teachcFs in 
the town were present but one, as well as many friends of public 
education. 

The following set of rules were adopted this year by the School 
Committee, to govern the schools in the town : 

Preamble :— Teachers and candidates for teaching in the Public Schools, 
previous to entering upon their engagement, should consider it of great impor- 
tance to become familiar with some of the most approved plans of teaching and 
governing a school, and should endeavor, as for as possible, to possess them- 
selves of definite ideas in regard to the solemn duties and responsibilities of 
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their profession, and in order to aid and assist ttiem in establishing a uniform 
and systematic course of instruction and discipline, the committee would re- 
spectfully submit the following rules : 

1. All the teachers of the public schools are required to be at their respective 
school-rooms, and to ring the bell from ten to fifteen minutes before the time of 
commencing school in the morning and in the afternoon. They sliall require 
the pupils, as they enter the room, to be seated in an orderly manner and pre- 
pare for study. 

2. The bell shall again be struck, or the hand-bell rung, precisely at the 
specified time for beginning the school, as a signal for commencing the exer- 
cises ; previous to which all the scholars are expected to be present and to have 
made all needAil preparations for carrying on the business of the school, in or- 
der to prevent all unnecessary movement after the exercises commence. 

3. All the public schools shall l>e opened in the morning by reading a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, which may be done by the teacher aloue, or in connection 
with the older pupils, the whole school being recjuired at the same time to sus- 
pend all other subjects, and to give proper and respectful attention, and this ex- 
ercise may be followed by prayer or not, at the discretion of the teacher. 

4. Every scholar who comes in after the school bell rings must present a 
satisfactory excuse, and all who cannot do so shall be considered delinquent 
and marked tardy on the teachcr*s register, subject to examination by parents, 
trustees and school committee. 

6. No teacher shall permit whispering or talking in school, or allow the 
scholars to leave or change their scats, or to communicate with each other 
during school hours without permission ; but shall strive to maintain that good 
order and thorough discipline which are absolutely essential to the welfare of 
the school. 

6. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard the conduct of the pupils, not 
only during the hours of school, but at recess, and on their way to and f^om 
school, and to extend at all times a watchful care over their morals and manners, 
endeavoring to inculcate those virtues which are a sure foundation for future 
usefulness and happiness. 

7. The government and discipline of the school should be of a mild and pa- 
rental character. The teacher should use his best exertions to bring scholars 
to obedience and a sense of duty by mild measures and kind influences, and in 
cases where corporal punishment seems absolutely necessary, it should be in- 
flicted with Judgment and discretion, and in general not in presence of the 
school. 

81 Teachers should ever avoid those low and degrading forms of punishment, 
such as tying scholars* hands and compelling them to hold a weight in their 
hands with their arms extended, pinching, pulling and wringing their ears, 
cheeks and arms, and other similar modes, which are sometimes used, as the 
committee are decidedly of the opinion that a Judicious teacher will find other 
methods of governing more consistent and more effectual. 

9. In cases of obstinate disolKHlience or wilfUl violation of order, a teacher 
may suspend a pupil fVom school for the time being, by infonulng the parents or 
guardians and school committee thereof, and re admit him on satisfactory evi. 
dence of amendment, or such pupil may, at the discretion of the teacher, be re- 
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ferred directly to the committee, to be dealt with as their judgment and legal 
authority shall dictate. 

10. The teachers shall classify the pupils of their respective schools accord- 
ing to their age and attainments, irrespective of rank or wealth, and shall assign 
them such lessons as seem best adapted to their capacities, and render them all 
possible aid and assistance, without distinction or partiality. 

11. For the purpose oi preserving that system and order so essential to a 
well-regulated school, and securing to the pupils a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects pursued, there should be a specified time for every exercise and a cer- 
tain portion of time devoted to it, and in no case should any one recitation in- 
terfere with the time appropriated to another, and whatever the exercise may 
be. it should receive for the time the immediate, and, as far as practical, the ex- 
clusive attention of the teacher. 

12. Exercises in declamation and composition shall be practiced by the older 
and more advanced pupils, at the judgment of the teacher, under the advice of 
the committee. 

13. Singing may be encouraged, and, as far as practical, taught in all the 
schools, not only for its direct intellectual and moral uses, but as a healthy ex- 
ercise of the lungs and agreeable recreation to the pupils and an auxiliary in 
good government. 

14. There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in the middle of every 
half day. 

15. It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made in cool weather, 
in their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hour, to render them warm 
and comfortable by school-time; to take care that their rooms are properly 
swept and dusted, and that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both 
in and around the school-house 

16. As pure air of a proper temperature Is indispensable to health and com- 
fort, teachers cannot be too careftil In giving attention to these things. If the 
room has no ventilator, the doors and windows should be opened before and 
after school, to permit a ft*ee and healthy circulation of air; ani the tempera- 
ture should be regulated by a thermometer, suspended five or six feet Irom the 
floor, in such a position as to indicate, as near as possible, the average temper- 
ature, and should be kept at about sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

17. The teachers shall take care that the school-house, table, desk and appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the public property Intrusted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked or Injured, or defaced in any manner whatever. And it 
shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the 
trustees of any repairs that may be needed. 

18. Every teacher shall keep a record of all the recitations of every class, 
and of the manner in which every member of the class shall acquit himself In 
his recitation, using figures or otherwise, to mark degrees of merit; also every 
act of disobdlence or violation of order shall be noted, and registers shall be at 
all times subject to the inspection of parents, trustees and committee. 

19. The following shall be the construction of teachers' engagements, unless 
otherwise specified in the written contract : They shall teach six hours every 
day, including a recess, and shall divide the day into two sessions, with at least 
one hour Intermission. They shall teach every day in the week except Satur- 
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day and Sanday, and four weeks for a month, and tliey may dismiss the school 
on the 4th of July, on Christmas and on days of public fUst, and Thanksgiving, 
and one day out of every month for the purpose of attending Teachers* Insti- 
tutes, or of visiting schools. 

20. Good morals being of first importance and essential to their progress In 
nsefhl knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to avoid all vulgarity and pro- 
fanity ; to conduct themselves in a sober, ortlerly and decent manner, both in 
and out of school ; to be diligent and attentive to their studies ; to treat each 
other politely and kindly In all their Intercourse ; to respect and obey all orders 
of their teachers in relation to their conduct and studies, and to be punctual and 
constant in their daily attendance. 

21. Every pupil who shall accidentally, or otherwise, injure any school prop- 
erty, whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building, or any part thereof, 
or break any window glass, or destroy any Instrument, apparatus or furniture 
belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. 

22. Every pupil who shall, anywhere on or around the school premises, use 
or write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures 
or representations, or cut, or mark, or otherwise Intentionally deface any school 
Aimiture belonging to the school estate, shall be punished In proportion to the na- 
ture and extent of the offence, and shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

23. No scholars of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard 
or building appropriated to the other, without the teachers* pennlssion. 

24. The scholars shall pass through the streets, on their way to and <Vom 
school, in an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean their feet on entering 
the school-room, and take their seat^* In a quiet and respectful manner as soon 
as convenient after the first bell rings, and shall take proper care that their 
books, desks and fioor around them are ke)>t clean and in good order. 

25. No scholar should try to hide misconduct or screen them ft*om justice, 
but it shall be the duty of every pupil who knows of any bad conduct or viola- 
tion of order, committed without the knowledge of the Instructor, to the dis- 
grace and Injury of the school, to Inform the teacher thereof and to do all In his 
power to discourage and discountenance improper behavior in others, and to 
assist the teacher in restoring good order and sustahiing the reputation of the 
school. 

SPECIAL RULES AND REGULATIONS IX REGARD TO SCHOLARS. 

1. No child under five years of age shall be admitted as a scholar into any 
of the schools of this town, unless by special permission of the member of thfe 
committee having that district in charge. 

2. No scholar who comes to school without attention having been given to 
the cleanliness of his person, or of his dress, or whose clothes are not properly 
repaired, shall be permitted to remain In the school. 

3. Scholars who fall to attend school regularly (except such scholars as pre- 
sent to their teacher a written excuse from one or both of their parents or 
guardians) shall not be entitled to the privileges of our schools. 

4. Any scholars who tyrannize over the younger and smaller ones of the 
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school, thus constantly annoying their teacher by complaints of their conduct, 
shall be excluded from our schools. 

6. Any scholar who persists In using profane or obscene language, or has In 
his or her possession any obscene literature, or circulates the same among the 
other scholars, shall be excluded Immediately from our schools 

6. Smoking or chewing tobacco In the school-house or upon the school 
premises are forbidden. 

Special Rules and Regulations in regard to Teachers. 

1. Teachers must, In all cases, be examined by proper authority, and receive 
a ticket from such that they are qualified to Instruct the schools In this town, 
before they commence to teach. Any departure from this law, however slight 
will be sufficient reason. In the minds of the committee, for withholding a cer- 
tificate. 

2. No teachers shall use, or encourage the use of any other books than those 
recommended by the committee. 

3. Teachers shall take care that their rooms and entries are kept neat and 
clean, and are at all times ventilated properly. 

4. Teachers must give notice to the committee of the time when term will 
begin and close, so that the school may be visited as the law requires. 

6. Teachers will be held responsible by the committee for the prompt and 
efficient enforcement of the above rules. 

6. Every teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations posted up 
In the school-room and shall cause them to be read aloud at least once In every 
month ; and In case of any difficulty In carrying out these regulations, or In the 
government or discipline of the school, It shall be the duty of the teacher to 
apply Immediately to the committee for advice and direction. 

This 3 car Mr. Burlingame withdrew from the Committee, and Sam- 
uel W. Farnum was elected in his place, and was also appointed Super- 
intendent. 

The State appropriation for 1875 was the same as the year before; 
the town appropriation was $3,500 for day schools, and nothing allowed 
for evening schools. There has been an average of thirty-two weeks of 
school during the year, having twelve schools, with five male teachers 
and fourteen female. Total number of pupils registered, 539 ; average 
number belonging to schools, 347, and an average daily attendance of 
283. 

In 1H74 there was a joint district formed between North Smithfield 
and Smithfield, placing the old Andrews district together, as it was be- 
fore the division of the town. 

At the October session of the General Assembly, in 1808, an act was 
passed incorporating the Smithfield School Society, also the Smithfield 
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Academy Society. Among the incorporators of the Smithfield School 
Society, arc the names of Samuel Clark, Jeremiah Whipple, Simon Al- 
drich, Simon Whipple, John Jenks. Ahab Mowry, Nathaniel Mowry, 
Winsor Aldrich, James Aldrich and Susannah Jeoks, being citizens of 
different parts of the town. They were made a body politic and corpo- 
rate for school purposes, with powers to sue and be sued, and to assess 
taxes. They were to meet annually, on the first Monday in January, 
for the election of officers and such other business as might come before 
them for >chool purposes. 

In giving the local history of the districts, I am indebted to some of 
the older inhabitants of the town, who have always been connected or 
interested in public education. Allen ville district. No. 1, is the oldest 
district in the town that has had a house set aside for school purposes. 
One hundred years ago there was a school-house in the district and a 
school taught there. The next new school-house is now a dwelling 
bouse occupied by Benjamin Britton. It was known as the Barnes 
school, and school was taught there about seventy years ago. The 
next school was taught in Captain Elisha Smith's house, now occupied 
by his son, Henry E. Smith. In 1816 Jesse B. Smith was teacher, a 
native of Smithfield, and afterwards a merchant in Providence. 

The Hon. Philip Allen, ooce Governor of Rhode Island, built a cotton 
mill in this place in 1812 or 1813, from whence it received its name, and 
in 1820 he built a school-house and gave the use of it for public schools, 
the district using it until they built the present house. 

In 1849 the citizens of this district voted for, and built, the present 
school-house, upon land owned by Capt. Elisha Smith, he giving the 
land for that purpose. The house and furniture cost $1,000. There 
was a free school in part in 1830. Capt. Smith was the Trustee, being 
the first Trustee of whom there is an}' record. There was a rate-bill 
assessed to help defray the expenses of the year. The school kept at 
this time averaged six months. The present school system was adopted 
In this district September 12th, 1846, and the district was organized un- 
der the same, or nearly the same, boundaries as at present. The first 
Trustees were Capt. I^lisha Smith, Jeremiah J. Young and Edwin W. 
Mowr}' ; and, wiih Mr. John Fenner, they have been more or less con- 
nected with the schools in the district until 1870. There never had been 
an entire free school here, a rate-bill having to be collected to help out 
the school of forty weeks. Since then the town and State appropria- 
tions have amounted to enough to carry on the schools for that length 
of time. Among the instructors who have taught in this district, are 
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Caleb Farnum, who afterwards was Principal of the Elm Street Gram- 
mar School, Providence, and an author of a Grammar ; Mr. Scott Mowry, 
a successful merchant in Providence, and George L. Sayles, a lawyer, 
also of Providence. The school is now in a flourishing condition, hav- 
ing as many pupils as the house will seat, who are progressing finely in 
their studies. In the years 1874-75 it had an average daily attend- 
ance of forty- two pupils. 

Georgiaville District, No. 2, was a part of No. 1 until about 1815, 
when a school was started in Caleb Farnum's shop. In 1820 a school 
was opened in what was called the Dye House, a stoue building situated 
near the river, and owned by Samuel A. Nightingale. This school was 
taught by Horace Hawes, a successful teacher in those times. He came 
from Foster to this place, and taught here two years. In 1827 Sumuel 
A. Nightingale built a large building for public schools through the 
week; and religious services on the Sabbath. This building cost at that 
time $300. There was a district system established, and officers elected 
here, for the first time, in 1830. The sch<x)l was kept six months as free, 
and after that time a rate-bill was collected for three month? more. On 
April 21st, 1846, this district organized under the present law, and the 
first Trustees were Ephraim Whipple, John C. Westcott and Waterman 
F. Brown, all of whom have passed away except lilr. Brown. 

A special meeting was called Januar}', 1850, to take measures to build 
a school-house. Junia 8. Mowry, Ephraim Whipple, Waterman F. Brown, 
James H. Armington, Waterman Smith, Austin Sawyer and Edwin Far- 
num were appointed a committee to propose a plan, to procure a site, and 
to report the same at an adjourned meeting. They reported the site where 
the school-house now stands, and a building twenty-five feet wide and 
fift}' feet long, which was accepted, and a house built upon the plan, at 
a cost of $1,400. This year there was a free school for nine months, 
also a graded school established. 

In 1854 male teachers received $10 per week, and females but $4. In 
1857 the amount received for schools from the town was $296.90 ; rate- 
bill, $216.13. Again in 1863 the amount raised for teachers' wages 
was $333 70. The rate-bill was abolished in 1869. Until that time 
there was generally a rate-tax collected. 

In 1873 the present house was raised and a storj- given to each de- 
partment. The single desk was put into the house in this year. The 
committee to do the repairs were Samuel W. Farnum, Henry C. Bowen 
and Orrin B. Brayton, which cost $2,139.63. At present there are two 
departments, and free schools of forty weeks during the year. No tax 
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was assessed for school purposes during the past year. There has been 
an average daily attendance during the years of 1874 and 1875 of sixty- 
five pupils. At present the school is in a flourishing condition, as re- 
gards attendance, studies and number of pupils belonging to the school. 
Among the instructors who have formerly taught here, are Samuel W. 
Crawford, a Surgeon at Fort Sumter at the time of its fall in 18G1, who 
afterwards rose to the rank of IViajor General in the late Rebellion. He 
was a ver^- successful teacher. Miss Carrie F. Peirce, who had a 
Young Ladies* High School in Providence, was also a successful 
teacher here. 

Angell District, No. 3, was, one hundred and ten 3'ears ago, in 17G6, an 
original district, and had a public school house. I he building is now de- 
stroyed. It stood near the corner where Mrs. A. AngelFs house now 
stands. The next place where there is any account of a school being 
taught, was in what was Peter Ballou*s cooper-shop. About 1816 the 
schools were taught in three private houses in the district. 

In 1832 Jonathan Harris, Asahel Angell, Daniel Angell, Robert Har- 
ris, David Harris. Colonel John Angell and Arnold Smith built the 
present school-house and gave it to the district. It cost about 8300. 
Miss Huldah Farnum was the first teacher who taught in this house. 
She was a successful teacher, among the oldest teachers of this town. 
Mr. Timothy Mahoney taught in this district. This school is at 
present (as in all rural districts throughout thi^ State) small in numbers. 
The pupils here are quite young, not placii)g them on so high a grade 
as some rural schools are. During the years of 1874 and 1875 there was 
an average daily attendance of only thirteen pupils. 

Dexter District, No. 4, has one of the original district schools, a 
school being kept here as soon, or nearly so, as anywhere in the town. 
In 181G the present school-house was erected. This was the first house 
devoted to school purjMjses in the district of which there is any record. 
About twenty-five years since there was an addition put on the house. 
Before the erection of this house schools were taught around in private 
houses, but since then there has been in part a free school, the remainder 
being raised by a mte tax. This, like the Angell school, is small, 
being affected by the division of the old town of Smithfield, about half 
of the district belonging to Lincoln. Among the teachers are Timothy 
Mihoney, and also George Newell, who is now one of the firm of 
Smith, Grant & Co., merchants, of Pawtucket. In 1874 and 1875 there 
was an average daily attendance of seven. 

Stillwater District, No. 5, was an original district. In 1776 there 
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was a house for the use ot public schools, on land now owned b}' John 
A. Mowiy. A school was taught here, and children from a large terri- 
U}ry attended. In 1830 the district built another school-house, nearly 
opposite the other, using it for that purpose until 1874, when the district 
built another house. The old school-house is made into a dwelling- 
house. The new one is in the village of Stillwater. It is two stories 
high, each floor capable of seating sixty-four pupils. At present there 
is but one floor occupied, having fifty-six single desks, having the 
modern improvements attached. Among the teachers who have taught 
in this district are Jencks Mowry, a very popular teacher, and at present 
the senior Principal of Mount Pleasant Academy, of Providence ; also, 
the Rev. Martin J. Steere, a popular Universal ist minister in Connecti- 
cut. He is a native of this district, and here first learned the rudiments 
of his education. The school at present is doing finel}' ; the average 
daily attendance was thirty-one pupils for 1874 and 1875. The first 
strictly free school in this district was in 1830, keeping three months in 
the year, and from that time to the present there has been a free school 
from three to ten months in each year. They have now forty weeks of 
school this year. The school under the present law was commenced in 
1845. 

Wionkhiege District, No. 6, was organized as early as 1816, but did 
not have any public house for school purposes until 1856, when the 
present school-house was erected. Mr. Daniel Aldrich was appointed a 
committee this year to procure a site and build a house upon it, subject 
to the approval of the School Committee of the town. Its present site 
was approved, and the house was erected at a cost of S800. The build- 
ing is capable of seatiug fift3'-six pupils, and is a neat and nicely 
contrived house for an ungraded country school. Before the erection of 
this house schools were taught around in different dwellings, rooms 
being fitted up as well as could be for this purpose. Among the 
teachers of this district were Jencks Mowr}', a native of this district, 
where he first began his earl}' education ; Benjamin Franklin Latham, a 
rising young lawyer of this State, who died before his talents were fully 
developed ; also, L. L. Swan, M. D., a native of the town, who was a 
talented physician, but death came upon him ere he was aware. This 
being strictl}' a rural district, has been reduced to a very small school, 
the average daily attendance for 1874 and 1875 being only seven pupils. 
The schools in this district have in part been free since 1830. For the last 
few years they have only kept from twenty to thirty weeks. The present 
year they have forty weeks of school. Although the school is small, the 
studies pursued here are of as high a scale as anj^where in the town. 
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In 1874 a portion of this district was made joint district with the 
Andrews district of North Smithfield, it being that portion that former- 
ly belonged to this district before tlie division of the town. School was 
also taught here in the Jemima Wilkinson Meeting House. Tiiis house 
was built for Jemima Wilkinson, a founder of peculiar religious princi- 
ples. Slie was born in Cumberland, R. I., in 1753, and educated omong 
the Quakers. When about twentj'-three she was taken suddcnl}' ill and 
apparently* seemed to die. On recovering she proclaimed she had risen 
from the dead, claiming to be invested with Divine attributes, could 
instruct mankind in religion, forete]! future events, discern secrets 
of the heart, and heal diseases of persons who had faith in her skill, 
and offered to prove her abilit}' for these things hy walking on the 
water, A frame was erected at Seneca Lake, N. Y., for that purpose. 
At the appointed time she a[jpeared and approached within a few 
hundred yards of the water, and alighted from an elegant carriage and 
walked to the platform ; asked the crowd if they* had faith in her abilit}-, 
and being answered in the affirmative, she turned and went back to her 
carriage, saying it was useless to walk on the water, as they all believed 
she could do so. She was called the Universal Friend. She was illiter- 
ate, of respectable appearance, and possessed of a retentiv«i mind. 
She died at Penn Yan, N. Y., in 1819. 

Evans District, No. 7, is an original district, having been formed as 
earl}' as 1806. The first school of which we have a record, was in this 
year taught in Augustus Winsor*s house, a gentleman very much 
interested in schools at that time. Schools were also taught in Daniel 
Mann's shop and at the Tucker place, the house where John Tucker was 
boro, a gentleman who was deputy sheriff of Providence county 
several years since; and in other dwellings in the district, they being 
fitted up for these purposes. The school was first taught in the present 
bouse in 1830, remaining as a private building until 1872, when the 
district purchased it and converted it into a public school building. 

The first free school in this district was in 1835, and has sinco been 
carried on as such, in full or in part. Among the teachers who have 
taught here, are John Tucker and George M. Appleby, a gentleman to 
whom I am under obligations for infornuition received of the schools in 
this district, lie is, and has always been, a firm friend of public 
schools. This being a rural district, it is necessarily a small school, 
the average daily attendance for 1874 and 1875 being only nine pupils. 

Spragueville District, No. 8, was formerly a part of the Evans * 
District. They were divided in 1810; however, in 1808, there was a 
school taught here before the division. It was taught in a Mr. Burgess's 
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house, which is now an L of Henr}' W. Smith's house, near Spragoe- 
ville. This L at the time furnished room for the school and the 
residence of the teacher. It is remarked that Mr. Burgess smoked his 
pipe during school hours. Schools were taught in different dwelling 
houses in this district until Daniel Mann and Gideon Evans erected the 
present school-house in the Evans District. Captain Sprague, the 
founder of Spragueville, in 1844, or thereabouts, erected the present 
school-house in Spragueville, and the School Committee made the 
present district. In 1845 the schools went into operation under 
the present sjstem. Among the teachers employed here, mention 
is made of Israel Tucker, an excellent land survi-yor, and a native 
of Evans District. I am under obligations to George W. Appleby, 
also, for valuable information of this district. The average daily 
attendance for 1874 and 1875 was twenty-four pupils. The school 
is doing well at present. 

Greenville District, No. 9, has the first record of any school in this 
town. The division of the town was in 1730, and twenty years 
afterward there was a public school-house standing where the present 
house now stands. 

In 1812 a petition was sent to the General Assembly for a charter of 
Greene Academy. This Assembly' being willing to encourage and 
promote the cause of education, " do enact, and by authority thereof, it 
is enacted, that Dut}' "NVinsor, Daniel Winsor, Aaron Mowry, Elijah 
Da}', Emor Olnc}', Nathan B. Sprague, Augustus Winsor, Ziba Smith, 
Abraham Smith and Asa Winsor, and all others that may be hereafter 
admitted, shall be members of said corporation, b}' style and name of 
the Trustees of Greene Academy, and by name be perpetual, capable in 
law to hold any personal or real estate, not to exceed $5,000." Duty 
Winsor was President ; Samuel Winsor, Vice President ; Aaron Mowry, 
Treasurer ; and Asa Winsor, Secretary. A lotter}' was granted by the 
General Assembly, the proceeds to go towards erecting the building. 
Asa Winsor and Nathan B. Sprague were managers of said lottery. 
The house was built in 1813, where the present house now stands. In 
1819 the charter was re-enacted, on account of failure to elect officers. 
In 1836 the charter was revised and amended : Provided said corpora- 
tion fails to elect officers, the old ones to hold over until an election 
of officers are held.** About 1840 the building and lot were given 
to the district. 

One hundred years ago there were schools taught around in the dwelling 
houses, the tuition being 12^ cents per week for each pupil, which 
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continued in session four months, and after awhile six months, and at 
present school is taught fort}' weeks each year. They employed lady 
teachers in Summer, and male teachers in Winter, until the past year, 
when ladies have taught the entire year. The district was formed un- 
der the present s^^stem May 29, 1848, when Emory Fisk, William F. 
Brown and John Foster, the first Trustees, voted that all scholars should 
be accommodated with school room. A school meeting was called by 
the Town Committee, George C. Wilson, Chairman, for the district to 
organize March 24th, 1849. This year the district had to raise a tax to 
continue the school for four months. In 1858 the school was kept 
thirty-eight weeks, and has been continued that number of weeks up to 
1875. In 1875 the present beautiful house was erected and dedicated 
to public schools, it being a model house for this purpose. It cost about 
$9,000 to complete it. It is of two stories, each floor having a separate 
school, the single desk and other modern improvements being placed in 
the rooms. Each room will seat seventy-two pupils comfortably. 

In 1848 the schools were graded into Grammar and Primary depart- 
ments. Among the teachers here employed m&y be found Henry Hart- 
well Jenks, a teacher of note, and for a number of years one of the 
School Committee of Smithfield. This school is doing finely, and has 
an average dail}' attendance of sixty pupils for 1874 and 1875. 

In 1840 there were nineteen districts in Smithfield; and Woonasqua- 
tncket district. No. 10, was a part of Greenville, but soon after it was 
made a separate district. In 1847 this district was dissolved, and re-es- 
tablished in 1856. In 1872 it was consolidated with the Greenville 
district, but in 1873 was made a separate district again. This district 
has never owned a house, but occupies a building belonging to the Win- 
sor Mills Company, the}' giving the use of the building to the district. 
This district has had man}* disadvantages ; at one time having an aver- 
age daily attendance of only two pupils per ^ ear. In 1874-5 it had an 
average dail}- attendance of twent3'-three. The school is now pros- 
pering. 

Evening Schools. 

The first eveninsr school in what now constitutes the town of Smith- 
field was, in 1853, at Georgiaville, taught by Carrie F. Pierce. Again, 
in 1870, the town started schools in different parts of the town, one being 
at Georgiaville. 

In 1873 there were schools taught, one at AUenville, one at Georgia- 
28 
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villc, one at Spragueville, and one at Woonasquatiickct. In 1874 even- 
ing schools were taught in the same districts, and in 1875 there was 
only one, and that at Georgiaville. The town failed to appropriate any- 
thing for that purpose, and the Bernon Manufacturing Company carried 
on the school. 

Libraries. 

In this town there is but one public librar}', that of the Bernon Manu- 
facturing Company at Georgiaville. This was founded in 1872 by the 
said Company. The revenue is derived by rent of Bernon Hall, and the 
amount received by loan of books, the price per week being five cents, 
the amount annually received being about Si 00. which is expended for 
books, adding about fift}- volumes each year. It contained about 500 
bound volumes in 1875. Herbert R. Farnum, Librarian. 

Of Sunday School Libraries the Baptists have three and the Episco- 
palians one. 

The Allenville Sunday School Library' was founded by Hon. Philip 
Allen in 1830. It is free to scholars attending Sabbath School. The 
annual receipts are 850, and that amount is expended for books. In 
1875 it contained 300 bound volumes ; there are added twenty-five vol- 
umes each year ; the annual circulation is 1,560 volumes ; the popuhtion 
represents 200, and the denomination is Baptist ; the Librarians are 
Henry Collins and Allie A. Staples. 

The Gcorgiaville Sunday School Librar}' was founded by Samuel 
A. Nightingale in 1827 ; it is free to all attending Sabbath School ; the 
annual receipts are $50, collected by contributions ; there are $50 annu- 
ally expended for books ; there are about fifty bound volumes added 
each year; in 1875 there were about 300 bound volumes in the Libra- 
ry ; the annual circulation is 5,200 volumes ; the population repi events 
1,000 inhabitants, and the denomination is Baptist. Henry F. Tyler, 
Librarian. 

The Greenville Sunday' School Library was founded b^' the First Free- 
will Baptist Society, of Greenville, in 1820, and was free to all attend- 
ing Sabbath School. It collects about $50 per year, and expends the 
same for books ; it adds sevent3'-five volumes to its Library every year ; 
there are 500 bound volumes in the Library ; it circulates annually 5,200 
volumes; the population represents 1,000 inhabitants. Lewis Wiusor, 
Librarian. 
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St. Thomas Episcopal Sunday School Library was founded by Rev. 
Dr. Eames in 1850; free to scholars attending ; it raises, by voluntary 
tax, 675 per year, and expends tlie same for books ; there are fifty 
hound volumes added each 3'ear, and it contains 450 bound volumes ; 
it circulates 2500 volumes annually; the population represents 1,000. 
George Smith, Librarian. 



WARWICK. 

By John F. Brown, 
8upebintbndent. 



It appears that the first school-house erected in Warwick was built in 
what is now known as Old Warwick, about the year 1716, and was used 
both as a school-house and for town meetings. The date of its demoli- 
tion is unknown, but it appears that before the close of the century an- 
other was built in the same district. Among the earlier teachers were 
Joseph Carder, Charles Morris, Thomas Lippitt and Ephraim Arnold. 

It is evident that the subject of education was agitated to a consider- 
able extent, and with a marked effect, just prior and subsequent to the 
commencement of the present century, from the fact that several 
educational societies were incorporated between 1798 and 1808. 

In 1798 a school-house was built about a mile east of the present 
village of Crompton, at an estimated cost of 8200. 

The school was supported b}' a tuition tax, and at that time furnished 
educational facilities for all the families liviug in tliat part of the town. 
The house was used for school purposes until about 1830. Among the 
early teachers were James Pollard, Bennet Holden, Miss Lucy Glover, 
Miss Pond and Oliver Johnson. 

In 1803 a building was erected in the present village of Centreville, 
and used for both school and religious purposes. The first school 
taught in it was commenced September 10, 1803, with Mr. Joseph B. 
Pettis as teacher, who was followed by Samuel Greene, Sabin Lewis and 
Oliver Johnson. In May, the same year, the Warwick Educational 
Society was incorporated with nineteen charter members. 

Prior to 1818 we find no mention of schools in Phenix. At that time, 
and subsequently schools were taught in private houses and rooms 
rented for the purpose, as opportunity presented. Miss Amy Gorton, 
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Mr. Elisha W. Baker and a Mr. Austin are mentioned as teachers. 
The first building erected for school purposes was built by the " Lippitt 
and Phenix Sabbath School Society," in 1827, at a cost, including the 
lot, of a little less than $900. Samuel Briggs and Peter D. Ilealy are 
mentioned as early teachers. By a vote of the Society, in 1847, the 
house was sold to the school district for S800. 

In River Point, it is probable that the school-house now standing is 
the only building ever erected for that purpose ; while Natick has 
boasted of two, both of which are now standing, though the older 
was changed into a dwelling house many years ago. 

The building now used was erected in 1850, at a cost of $2,355. 
Among the early teachers were William B. Spencer, Rev. Arthur 
A. Ross, Rev. Jonathan Brayton, Alanson Holley, E. M. Tappan 
and E. M. Hopkins. 

The school buildings in the Plains District, the Potowomut District, 
and in the Arctic District, have been built but a few years. That at 
Arctic was completed in September, 1875. 

The first School Committee, elected after the inauguration of the 
public school system, was composed of the following gentlemen : 
John Brown Francis, Thomas Remington, Joseph W. Greene, George 
A. Brayton, Augustus G. Millard, Elisha Brown, Franklin Greene, Henry 
Tatem, Daniel Rhodes, Thomas Holdcn, Jeremiah Greene, Sion A. 
Rhodes, Rice A. Brown and Waterman Clai)p. In 1828 the town was 
divided into eleven school districts, while Crompton District was set off 
from Centreville and Coweset in 1830. Since 1830 Pontiac, River 
Point, Central, Hill's Grove and Arctic Districts have been set off 
from districts previously existing. 

In 1845 the Crompton District built a school-house at a cost of about 
$3,000, including cost 6f the lot, which was destroyed by fire in 
1867. In Februar}-, 18G8, another having been built, was dedicated. 
The present building is of brick, 34 bj- 36 feet, and arranged for three 
departments. Its cost was about $6,000. The names of William 
Baker, Samuel Sandford, Rev. Henry A. Cook, Rev. L. W. Wheeler, 
Misses Annie B. Holdcn, P^mily Bennett and Myrtilla M. Anthony, 
Messrs. James B. Spencer and D. R. Adams appear as teachers in the 
old school-house, while Mr. John M. Nye and Miss Ella J. Hathaway 
are the present teachers. 

The report of the School Committee for 1829-30 informs us that there 
were 763 scholars in attendance, and that the amount of money 
expended was $908.50. By a report for 1851-2, it appears there were 
1,244 scholars registered, with an average attendance of 812, and 
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an expenditure of $3,463.90. In 1868 there were 1,969 registered, 
with an average attendance of 1,244, and an expenditure of $5,301.45. 
Since that time the number registered has decreased somewhat, though 
the average attendance remains nearly the same, showing a better 
percentage of attendance. The expense per average scholar has 
increased from $4.26 in 1851 to $6.75 in 1874. 

In 1848 Rev. Zalmon Tpbe}* was elected Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, since which time Rev. George A. Willard, Rev. Ben- 
iamin Phelon, Rev. O. P. Fuller, Ira O. Seamans, Esq , Wm. V. 
Slocum, Esq., and John F. Brown have served in that capacit\'. A 
salary of $50 per year was at first paid, which has gradually increased 
to $200. 

For the j ear ending Ma}' 1, 1875, schools were tausiht in sixteen 
districts for an average of eight and one-half months, registering 1,644 
scholars, with an average attendance of 1,197, at a total expense 
of $10,856.50. 

The writer desires to express his indebtedness to the History 
of AVarwick," by Rev. O. P. Fuller, for a large portion of the above 
facts. 



WOONSOCKET. 



By KiiASTrs Kiciiakdsox. 



The spirit of civil ami religious liberty for which Rhode Island has 
been so distinguished, is> (hie in no small degree to the inlhience which 
the Quakers exerted in shaping the politics as well as the religion of the 
colony in which they had sought refuge, and where, for many years, 
they were its lawgivers. 

In the year 1G5G, while the population and the anarchy of our little 
colony were rapidly increasing, this despised and persecuted sect ap- 
peared in Ni'W Kngland. After a few trilling incidents, in which the 
persons of man}- bore striking evidences to the pious zeal of the Massa- 
chusetts s'aints, they arrived within the limits of Rhode Island. 

They were not received with open arms. They were simply tolerated. 
But in the short space of sixteen years, a majority of the freemen of the 
colony had become impressed with the simple and beautiful truths which 
they enunciated. 

In the year 1718 the** Providence Monthly ^Meeting'* was set olffroin 
the *'Greenwhich Monthly Meeting," and the records began at this place. 
Thus Woonsocket became, first a religious, and afterwards an educa- 
tional, centre o( the large territory now comprised wiihin the counties 
of Worcester, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 

A patient perusal of these records will reward one with much valua- 
ble material. The historian will find therein when and where their 
meeting houses were erected at Providence, Wo)nsocket, Mendon, IJx- 
bridge, l^icesler and other places within tiie diocese," a:id obtain a 
deeper insight into the manners ami customs of a rapidly declining sect ; 
the genealogist will (iiscover many wanting links, and perhaps a few 
'•black sheep" in ancient families ; the philosopher will ascertain that the 
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broad-brim was not always a symbol of virtue, and that even a Friend 
occasional!}' got drunk and kicked bis wife out of doors ; " the patriot 
will learn that, although the Quakers objected to take an active part in 
the War of the Revolution, they ** turned out of meeting" one of the 
Rhode Island signers of the Declaration of Independence for refusing to 
manumit his slaves; and all will be vexed that the clerks of the meet- 
ings were such abominable penmen. 

From these Records, which have been kept at Woonsocket for upwards 
of one hundred and fifty 3'ears, I extract the following in relation to edu- 
cational matters : 

"6th Month, 1771. 

** It is thought necessary yt poor children be schooled." 

4th Month, 1777. 

" Moses Farnura, Moses Brown, Thomas Lapham, Job Scott, Elisha Thorn- 
ton, Samuel Aldrlch, George Arnold, Antepast Earle and David Steere, are ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan for establishing a free school among Friends. 

The following 6th Month the committee presented their report to the 
meeting, recomending, 

"1st. That the donation of Rachel Thayer be appropriated towards the 
support of a school. 

** 2(1. That subscriptions be received at each preparative meeting. 

*' 3d. That a teacher be procured at once. 

" 4th. That a committee of ten judicious Friends be appointed, any seven of 
which shall be empowered to act. The duties of this committee to be — Ist, to 
select a place or places for the school ft*om time to time ; 2d, to agree with 
teachers ; 3d, to inspect the poorer sort of Friends* families, to determine who 
shall be schooled flrom the ftind ; 4th, to raise and forward subscriptions ; 6th, 
to make rules and regulations ; 6th, to receive the income of the Rachel Thayer 
donation ; 7th, to act and transact all other matters and things belonging to 
the school." 

The meeting accepted the report and appointed the following persons 
as probably the first school committee in Northern Rhode Island: Thom- 
as Steere, Moses Farnum, David Steere, Moses Brown, Ezekiel Corn- 
stock, Benjamin Arnold, Rufus Smith, Daniel Cass, George Smith, Sam- 
uel Aldrich, Gardner Earle, David Buffum and Thomas Lapham, jr. 

The efforts of the Quakers awoke such an interest in educational mat- 
ters, that measures were taken at the beginning of the present century 
to establish a school which should be Jree to all. This was partially 
accomplished, but was finally defeated b}' those for whom it was de- 
signed. By a vote of the ignorant backwoodsmen of Smithfield, many 
of whom were unable to write their names, the first Free School in these 
regions was brought to an end. In the years 1800 and 1801 the town 
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of Smithfield appropriated S2,200 for Free Schools. This sum was 
distributed among 24 scliools. At tlie August Town Meeting of 1802, 
a similar sum was voted, but at a special Town Meeting in the following 
month the vote was <^ repealed." 

Is it strange that the same intelligent freemen should have vandued " 
the poor of the town to the lowest bidder, and have rejected the Consti- 
tution of the United States by a vote of 159 to 2?* 

But b\' the efforts of the women in these parts a Free School was 
final I}- successfully inau^^uratcd, and the enterprise continued for several 
years. A public Library was also in existence at Woonsocket during 
the first thirty years of the present century. About the same time a 
Library, known as the " Social Library," was in Northern Cumberland, 
and continued for many years. But the Private Scliools in these parts in 
the last generation, are all that it is worth while to say much about. 

A short time previous to the Revolution, a young man of studious 
habits and amiable disix)sition became a citizen of these regions. 
From a natural impulse to benefit his fellow man, and for the purpose 
of earning a living, he devoted a large portion of his time and of his 
dwelling house to the cause of education. He had an umplc field before 
him, for the ignorance of the inhabitants of Smithfield at that time was 
only equalled by their niggardliness. The grammar and the penmanship 
which recorded their highways, as well as the highways themselves, 
were an abomination in the sight of the Lord. The poor immigrant 
was treated as a criminal, and invariablv ordered out of the town. 
Sometimes he would return. It would then be voted that the trau- 
shunt j)erson" either be whipped or " suffer corporal jmnishment by he!ng 
fined" or allowed to " remane," provided he behave hissolt." 

I find the following " prescriptions " among the papers of a celebrated 
" doctor " of those days, whose learning and skill are spoken of by his 
descendants with much enthusiasm : 

Jonathan should wash and hold his feet some tlino in warm wator; then 
bleed ; then Put ou the Plaster on his feet, to lic.l with X\n- bed wanned; 
aUo with a Blister Plaster ou the back shU' of Ids N« ck, and w hen tlu- blisti-r is 
neardou ruuuing, then take the pills, two of tli< in Jn>t bi'fnn- b(<l, about a> bi;^ 
as a ** middling Pec," if they work five times once in tlin-c nii:hts ; and if it doth 
not work much, every other Niirht. Also steep Hnnlnck P>te^, biicr sweet 
rotes aud Jx)vage. Steep them for a drink. S*) w hen iron** tlirew with, then 
gow a short voiage to See.** 

•R. I. Col. Rcc, Vol. X, Page 275, Buy 1^ to 2; but the liei ords nf t^miiliaeld Town 
Meetings aay as above. 
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I have been unable to ascertain whether or not Jonathan went to 
" See." 

Next comes a " Surrop " for the Rickets : 

** One gill of Easworms, Petcmorcl Rotes, one liaudAjl of Rock leather, Low 
Polepode Rotes— Solomon js Seal Rotes, — Learge Polepode Rotes — Cuiiefry 
Rotes— Hemlock Bark ftom the rote on the North side of the tree," -and 
so on. • 

But they who are most in need of education, appreciate it least. Eli- 
sha Tliornton, who was the young teacher to whom I have referred, 
would have starved had he depended sole)}- upon the patronage of his 
neighbors. Nay, his very mental attainments caused him to be regarded 
with suspicion and dread. His telescope and his globe, by which he il- 
lustrated the grand harmony of the universe, aroused the superstitious 
fears of the ignorant boors in the vicinity to such an extent that they 
expostulated with him for teaching the Black art." 

The Thornton Academy was located near the present village of Slaters- 
ville. The fame of this school was as extensive as it was well deserved, 
and pupils came from distant regions to be mentall}^ and morally' en- 
lightened by the great and good man who was its principal. Elisha 
Thornton was at the head of this school for thirty years, the existence 
of which was terminated about the beginning of the present century. 

Elisha Thornton was born, according to his own account, the 30th ot 
6th Month (O.S.August), 1747; according to the Quaker Memorial, 
the 30th of 4th Mouth, (O. S. June), 1747 ; and according to the Rec- 
ords of the Town of Smithfield, June 30th, 1748. His father, Eben- 
ezer Thornton, and his mother, Ruth Smith, were joined in marriage by 
'^William Arnold, of Smithfield, Esq.," October 7th and 8th, 1735. 
Whether the lovers arrived at the house of the lion. Justice of the 
Peace on the midnight of October 7th, or whether it took two days to 
perform the ceremonj', I have been unable to ascertain. But I am sure 
that it was imperatively necessary that the knot should have been 
effectually tied, for previous to the technical formalities of their union, 
they had been blessed with two children. Of his parents too little 
cannot be said. They were careless and improvident in their manner 
of living, and were spared the disgrace of dying in the poor house 
through the love of their sou. 

At ten years of age Elishu had received two months schooling, and 
was placed abroad " to live. At twenty-three he joined the Quakers, 
aud three years afterwards became an Elder in the Society. In the 
meantime (4th Mouth, 1st, 1773), he had married Anna, the daughter 
of John Read, aud commenced his Academy. The temperameut, tastes 
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and early education of this man all seemed to be in opposition to the 
life of self-denial which he marked out for himself. Nervous, sensitive 
and timid, with a slender trame of body and a large heart, he had been 
thrown upon his own resources almost from infancy. The material 
wants of his nature, and the formation of his character through child- 
hood and 3'outh, had been letl entirely to himself. His Ipve of Nature 
amounted to a passion. His attachment to his friends was only equalled 
by their attachment to him. The cheerful voices of Spring, and the sad 
strains of Autumn were his delight ; and the vibrations of his fiddle- 
strings were the delight of his youthful companions. Fully alive to 
mirth and pleasure, and keenly sensitive to ri licule and contempt, he 
cut himself aloof from his youthful associates, and devoted the remain- 
der of his life to piety and self-denial. His zeal in educational, as in re- 
ligious matters, was not confined to these parts. Through his influence 
with. Moses Brown, the Friends* School at Providence was inaugurated. 
At last, having spent thirty years of his life in doing good, and receiv- 
ing nothing therefor save a scanty subsistence, and a consciousness of 
having done his dut\', he removed to New Bedford, where he passed 
the remainder of his days. 

About this time, schools were started in various places hereabouts. 
The inhabitants of neighborhoods " united themselves, built school 
houses, and employed teachers fro'.n time to time. The L of Deacon 
Stephen Hendrick's house in Union village, what is now a barn on the 
Brownell estate, and what is now the wood house of Elisha T. Head, 
were once temj^les of knowledge. A school-house was once where now 
stands the blacksmith shop of Proctor Bros., at the Globe, and another 
was located at the Daily Hole." Nor must I omit the good work of 
Aunt Delphi Warren, on what is now Arnold street. In addition to 
these the father of Otis Bartlett procured students from Brown Univer- 
sitj* to teach at his house. Although some of the teacliers in these in- 
stitutions were, to use the language of a pupil in one of tlioni, too stu- 
pid to get their living hy any other means, still they kept the i)eople 
firom lapsing into barbarism. 

This brings me to a point whore I am pormittod to speak of an insti- 
tution of learning which had its scat among the inhabitants of these 
regions, and which the citizens of Woonsocket have reason to remember 
with peculiar pride and satisfaction — in which the facilitiej^ for teaching 
and illustrating the various branches of science were at out; time beyond 
tljat of any academy in New England — whose cabinet of minerals, and 
chemical and philosophical apparatus were equal to those of Brown 
University, among whose teachers have been men well known in after 
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life to fame and honor, and anaong whose pupils were many who have 
become justly celebrated in science, art and literature. I refer to the 
Smithfield Academy, 

The movement to erect the building was started about the 3 ear 1810. 
The method for raising funds lor the enterprise was by a lottery. The 
first class resulted in failure. The second class, started by George 
Aldrich and others, was more successful. But the mone}' thus raised 
was insufficient to complete the work, and the balance was finally 
adjusted by Joel Aldrich. The building eventually became his private 
property, but he leased the same at a nominal figure. The building was 
erected in 1811, and in the Autumn of that year, David, the son of 
Joel Aldrich, became the first teacher therein. This man is spoken oi 
as a deep student and a successful teacher. He died in 1814. From 
then until 1830 there was no settled teacher therein. Spindle-shanked 
pedagogues and soft-haired students, pedants and coxcombs, tried their 
hands from time to time, sometimes successfuU}' and sometimes not. 
Among the successful teachers were John Thornton, son of Elisha; 
George D Prentice, afterwards of the Louisville Journal ; and Christo- 
pher Robinson, since Representative in Congress, and Minister to 
Peru 

In the Autumn of 1830 James Bushee commenced his labors therein, 
which coLtinued until 1853, when the career of the Academy was 
brought to an end. A beautiful grove of linden trees, planted by the 
last teacher within its honored walls, is all that now remains to mark its 
ancient site. 

In the meantime the people had begun to awaken to the fact that a 
free school is one of the necessities of a free government, and to take 
measures to place the advantages of education within the reach 
of all. 

The town of Woonsoeket was made up of two school districts of 
Old Smithfield, and sis school districts of Old Cumberland. When, 
about half a century ago, these districts were formed, the inhabitants 
were but a step above barbarism. Many of the School Committee 
were rude in manner and in speech, and man}- of the pupils were vulgar 
and uncouth to a degree. So much so, indeed, that the capacious spit- 
boxes which polluted the school-houses, were inadequate to contain the 
floods of tobacco juice, which would run down and stand in pools in the 
centre of the rooms. 

The Smithfield districts were the Globe and the Bernon. The first 
public school-house in the Globe District was built about the year 1841. 
Up to 1858 the school was maintained in this building chiefly from the 
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fhnd distributed by the State. It was therefore limited to a short 
Sammer, and a somewhat longer Wincer term. At this time the 
progressive men in the district succeeded in awakening the public mind 
to such an extent that an appropriation was made, and a teacher 
engaged at a salary of 8500 per annum. The old house has recently 
been abandoned. The new and beautiful edifice on Providence street 
was dedicated April 22, 1 875, with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Bemon District is not as yet the proprietor of a school-house. 
But a movement is now being made to that end, and in a few months 
a beautiful building will crown one of its hills. Although the district 
has not owned a house, the factory owners, since 1832, have leased 
a building for school purposes, and schools have been kept therein 
which have been an honor to the town. 

The Cumberland portion of Woonsocket comprises what is now the 
educational as well as the business centre of the town, and deserves a 
more extended notice. 

In the year 1828 the town of Cumberland was divided into sixteen 
school districts. District No. 1 comprised what was then called 
the " Village of Woonsocket," which was the region extending from the 
"Falls" to the "Social Village." District No. 2 was the Social and 
Jenckesville villages, and District No. 3 was what is now known 
as the ''Union District." 

At the first meeting of the School Committee, the Jenckesville 
District was set off from District No. 2, and designated as No. 1 7. 

There were no Trustees " in those days. The School Committee 
was composed of a man from each district, who performed the 
duties that were afterwards assigned to Trustees. The money re- 
ceived from the State was apportioned by the School Committee 
in 1829, as follows: One-half equally amoug the several districts, 
and the remainder according to the number of pupils. The following 
table sh(»w8 the names of committee, number of pupils and money 
received for school purposes in 1829 at Woonsocket : 



DISTRICTS. COMMITTEE. NO. PUPU-S. MONEY KECEIVED. 

1 Dexter Ballou. 11>8 $79 m 

2 Smith Arnold. 70 4:) 74 
8 Rcuhcn Darling. 81 46 84 

17 Nelson Jenckcs. 74 44 8C 



In August, 1838, a new district was formed from No. 1, and 
designated No. 19. Committee, pupils, etc., were then as follows : 
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DISTRICTS. COMMITTEE. NO. PUPILS. MONEY KECKrV'ED. 

f 1 Eli Pond. m an 16 79 

\ 19 Ariel Ballou. * 145 100 ^7 

2 Melville Knapp. 304 15:^ 04 

3 Welcome Cook. 82 79 27 
17 Albert Jenckes. 75 7G 92 



January 13, 1840, a new district was formed from No. 2 (making 
the second time that No. 2 had been divided), and designated No. 20. 
The committee, pupils, etc., were as follows : 



DISTRICTS. 


COMMITTEE. 


NO. PUPILS. 


r 1 


Abner Rawson. 


183 


l29 
1 2 


Ariel Ballou. 


100 


James M. Cook. 


152 




Joseph Smith. 


184 


3 


Olney Burlingame. 


07 


17 


George Jenckes. 


81 



MONEY RECEIVED. 

$tl21 09 
113 28 
110 50 
121 44 
81 00 
80 42 

In 1845 the act was passed authorizing the several districts to elect a 
Clerk, Treasurer and three Trustees. 

Friday, November 30, 1849, the voters of districts 1, 19, 2 
and 20 met for the purpose of organizing these four districts into 
one, which has since been known as the Consolidated District, 
Tlie movement to this end was begun in 1846. The school officers in 
1849 were: John Boyden, Moderator; Olney Arnold, Clerk ; Elijah B. 
Newell, Treasurer ; Christopher Robinson, Bethuel A. Slocomb, Robert 
Blake, Trustees. The pupils, etc., were as follows : 

DISTRICTS. AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. MONEY. 

f 1 81| ^244 48 

I 19 78i 238 04 

2 101 282 02 
20 .98 270 07 
17 (Jenrkesville) 24 130 09 

3 (Union) 35i 152 88 

This consolidation was a great victory for the friends of education, 
for thereby the schools could be graded, and a High School es- 
tablished. 

The High School building was in process of erection during the 
years 1848-9. It was built on land kindly given to the district 
by the late Hon. Edward Harris, and cost about $8,000. 
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On July 17, 1849, passed away one of the pioneers of modern 
Woonsocket, and an earnest worker in the canse of education. I 
refer to Dexter Ballon. He was an active member of the School 
Committee for many years, and at the time of his death beqneathed 
fifteen shares of Providence and Worcester Railroad stock to the 
"Secondary or Grammar School of Woonsocket." 

The district also received a legacy from ^Irs. Rachel F. Harris 
of thirty shares of Providence and Worcester Railroad stock. 

The history of educational progress in Woonsocket wouhl be incom- 
plete that should omit an allusion to the labors of Rev. John Boyden in 
that direction. His name first appears in 1841, and for a quarter of a 
century it continued to adorn the school records. The veneration and 
respect with which his memory is held at the present day, is a suHicient 
evidence of his zeal and philanthroi)y. 

A movement is now on foot to consolidate all of the districts of the 
town. That it may eventuall\- be consummated is the earnest wish of 
every true friend of educational progress. 

Aside from its public schools, the town enjoys tlie free use of 
a magniGf!e!2t building through the munificence of the late Kdward 
Harris. Here the Woonsocket Lyceum hohls its weekly session, a 
public Reading Room is daily visited, and a large and well selected 
Library is opened to all A portion of this library was originally 
the propert\' of a distinct organization, nameil in honor of its most 
liberal benefactor — the late Kdward Carrington. This afterwards was 
annexed to a library founded and endowed* by Kdward Harris, 
and the whole now bears the name of the "Hariis Institute 
Library." 

In conclusion, it remains to be said tliat Woonsocket has reason to 
congratulate herself for the mite which she has contributed during 
the last century for the cause of Kducation, and to feel that she has 
fairly earned the applause of the Christian, tho philanthropist and 
the patriot. 
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